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PREFACE. 



There is a disposition in the present day. to 
undervalue works on English Orthoepy and 
Orthography. One writer says that we must 
learn to pronounce words "as birds learn to 
sing;" another affirms that "the right pronun- 
ciation of every language must depend more upon 
habit and example than upon anything else, and 
hardly requires to be inculcated theoretically." 
These are the sentiments of men interested in 
the work of education, — sentiments in which 
thousands of well-educated Englishmen share. 
Fully aware, then, of the deep-rooted and wide- 
spread prejudice which exists against the sub- 
ject, the author has, nevertheless, ventured to 
submit to public criticism the views contained 
in this book. 

For several years it has fallen to the author's 
lot to be occupied in private tuition. Amongst 
the pupils committed to his charge, there have 
been a few foreign, and many English youths. 
Of these pupils, ndt a few, owing to some native 
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IV PREFACE. 

infirmity, or to some defect in early educa- 
tion, had to struggle against an imperfect 
acquaintance with the first principles of the 
English language ; — English youths, who from 
days of childhood had been accustomed to speak 
and to hear their mother-tongue, and had yet 
grown up in ignorance of its orthography ; 
foreigners, who had mastered the orthography, 
but who had hitherto failed in the orthoepy of 
the language. 

It occurred to the author that the wants of 
each of these, while differing widely in appear- 
ance, were in reality the same ; that in each 
case the connection of the written word with 
the spoken had to be established, in order that 
the English youth might be enabled to write 
what he could pronounce, the foreigner to 
pronounce what he could write, and both of them 
to write and to pronounce correctly. To attain 
this end, the method contained in the following 
pages was devised — a method which has already 
proved efficacious in a few cases, and which will 
possibly prove efficacious in many more. 

Admitting that habit and example are of 
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PREFACE. V 

great weight in the pronunciation of words, it 
may be doubted whether they are of sufficient 
weight to take the place of solid rules. Habit 
and example may be bad as well as good ; and 
if a right pronunciation depend upon these, so 
does a wrong pronunciation, A child brought 
up under the surveillance of well-educated 
parents, will naturally acquire a good style of 
pronunciation ; but a child brought up by illite- 
rate parents will acquire a bad style. To trust 
to habit and example is to trust to chance ; it is 
to condemn nine-tenths of the people to hope- 
less ignorance ; it is to render it impossible for 
any one but a resident in a country where Eng- 
lish is spoken, to learn to pronounce the 
English language. Custom must be the guide, 
not habit ; and as in law, those long-established, 
reasonable and consistent customs, which are 
called the Leges nan scriptosy are actually com- 
mitted to writing, and formed into laws ; so in 
language, the long-established, reasonable and 
consistent custom of spelling and pronouncing 
words must be committed to writing, and 
formed into settled rules. The plan of the 
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VI PREFACE. 

present work, which is simple, will be best 
understood by a perusal of the table of con- 
tents. The whole of the sentences of the 
second set of exercises are gathered from 
Shakespeare ; and it is hoped that while they 
illustrate these remarks on Orthoepy and Or- 
thography, they will also enrich the vocabulary, 
and elevate the ideas of the young student. 

London, September^ 1869. 
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Pa^e, 


Line, 


/yr. 


Kead. 
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with 


to 


28 


20 
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37 
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15 


(the quantity of the in 


province is long) 
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76 
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r 
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21 
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173 


10 


loved 
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Observe: A vowel alone may form a syllable; a 
syllable alone may form a word. 
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ORTHOEPY AND ORTHOGRAPHY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



CHAPTER I. 

DEFINITIONS. 



An Alphabet is a system of letters. 

Letters consist of vowels and consonants. 

A vowel is a letter which can be sounded, by 
opening the mouth, without the active aid of the lips 
or the throat, or the tongue. 

A consonant is a letter, which proceeds from the lips, 
or the throat, or the tongue, and sounds with a vowel. 

A diphthong is the concurrence of two vowels in 
one syllable. 

A syllable is the combination of a vowel with a 
consonant, or with several consonants ; and is either 
simple or compound. 

A simple syllable is one which ends with a vowel 
sound. 

A compound syllable is one which ends with a 
consonant sound. 

A word is a combination of syllables. 

A sentence is a combination of words- 
Observe : A vowel alone may form a syllable ; a 
syllable alone may form a word. 
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A word of one syllable is called a monosyllable ; 
a word of two syllables, a dissyllable ; of three, a 
trisyllable ; of four, a tetrasyllable or a pj^ly syllable. 

Quantity and sound relate to vowels. 

The quantity of a vowel is either long or short. 

The sound of a vowel is either pure or modified. 

Accent and emphasis relate to syllables and words. 

Accent is the stress laid upon a syllable. 

Emphasis is the stress laid upon a word, or a 
sentence. 

OF THE VOWEL SOUNDS. 

The vowels are a, e, i, o, u, y, (w). 

Each of the vowels represents several vocal sounds, 
which vary with the position of the vowel, the accent 
of the syllable, the termination, and, occasionally, 
the meaning of the word. 

The sounds of a, e, i, o, u, heard in the words 
^'able," "evil," "idle," "holy," "duty," correspond 
with the names of the vowels ; for this reason we 
shall call these sounds pure. 

The sounds of a, e, i, o, u, heard in the compound 
or mixed syllables, "bad," "bed," "bid," "rod," 
" bud," are modifications of the pure vowel sounds ; 
for this reason we shall call them modified. 

Vowels, pure as to sound in English, may be either 
long or short as to quantity in Latin. 

In the accented simple syllables of" fatal," " legal," 
"final," "motive," "human," the vowels are long; 
in those of " cadence," " decent," " climate," " local," 
" student," the vowels are short. 
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Vowels, modified as to sound in English, may be 
either f^ort or long as to quantity in Latin. 

In the accented simple syllables of ** magic/' 
" senate,'* " vicar," " solid,'* " study," the quantity 
of the vowels is short ; in those of ** clamour," 
" credit," " civil," " moral," " punish," the quantity 
of the vowels is long. 

In unaccented simple syllables, vowels are generally 
pure in English, whether their quantity in the classics 
be short, " molest," or long, " reject." 

The quantity of a vowel is not changed either by 
vocal sound, or by syllabic accent. The a of 
" clamour," e,g.y is modified in sound, yet the a is 
long as to quantity ; the o of " omit " is pure in 
sound, yet the o is short as to quantity ; " phil- 
anthropy" is accented on the antepenultimate, yet 
the of the penultimate is long ; " puerile " is ac- 
cented on the antepenultimate, and yet the u is short. 
In other words, "clamour" is, strictly speaking, a 
Trochee, " omit " is an Iambus, " philanthropy " an 
Iambus followed by a Trochee, " puerile " an 
Anapaest. 

We shall have occasion presently to return to this 
subject. With regard to the vowel sounds them- 
selves, it is desirable that the student should have a 
clear idea of their nature and relative power. 

Kempelen, in his treatise oil the vowel sounds^ 
recognises 5 degrees of size, both of the opening of 
the mouth (oral opening), and of the space between 
the tongue and the palate (oral canal). The dimen- 
sion's of these parts, for the different vowels, are said 
to be as follows : 

B2 
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Vowel (German). English. Size of oral opening. Size of oral canal 



a 


a in far 


5 


•3 


e 


a in name 


4 


2 


i 


e in theme 


3 


I 





in go 


2 


4 


u 


u in rude 


I 


5 



MtiUer differs from Kempelen with regard to the 
ratios of a in " far " to a in *' name." " The pro- 
duction of both these sounds," he observes, " depends 
principally on the cavity of the throat, between the 
root of the tongue and the pharynx ; in both cases the 
space is large, but largest in the pronunciation of a 
in * name ;' the size of the opening of the mouth is 
the same in the two cases." In the opinion of this 
renowned physiologist, then, the vowel sound of a in 
*' name " is the most open of all vowel sounds ; and 
yet this is the sound which we have been taught by 
grammarians to call slender, i.e., thin, small, slight, 
sparing. We can form a true conception of a slender 
waist, or of slender means ; but of slender «, only a 
false conception. For this reason, in addition to that 
given above, we shall call the vowel sound of a in 
**fame" pure. 

The sound of the third vowel, viz., i in "title," 
is, in reality, a compound of a either broad or pure, 
and of e pure (comp. Italian at, and German ei) ; for 
this cause i has been called a compound or an impure 
vowel. It must be remembered, however, that the 
vowel i is not in itself impure. In every European 
language, except in English, i has the sound of our e 
in " be." Although the sound which we give to i in 
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'^idle" is indisputably diphthongal, yet, since the 
sound corresponds with the name of the vowel, we 
shall call this the pure sound of z, to distinguish it 
from the other, viz., the modified sound of i in 
** river." 

To the sound of « in '* father,'' which Walker and 
others have designated ''the long sound of the mid- 
dle or Italian a,'* we shall appropriate the term 
broad ; and to the sound oi a in " all," which they 
have compared to the German «, we shall appro- 
priate the term diphthongal; the a sound being 
here, in fact, equivalent to that of the diphthong au 
in '' author," and not to that of the German a in 
'' Vater." 

We shall call u pure, simple^ when it corresponds 
to the German u in du, *' ruin;" diphthongal, when it 
corresponds to the diphthong eu in neuter, or ew in 
hewer, **duty«" We shall also call u modified, 
German, when the sound is identical with that of u 
in Mutter, "put;" Anglican, when the sound is 
peculiar to our own language, '' bud." 

The vowel a has five sounds : 

1. Pure; in the majority of accented simple syl- 
lables, " maker," and of compound syllables ending 
in mute e, '* make." 

2. Modified; in compound syllables which terminate 
in any single consonant but r, " man ;" and in some 
accented simple syllables, *' magistrate." 

3. Broad; before r, th, &c., "far," "path." 

4. Diphthongal; between qu or w, and r, either 
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alone or followed by another consonant, " quart,*" 
^'war.'* 

S. O modified; between qu or w and any consonant 
except a single r, "wan," "quantity," "quarrel," 
" warrant." 

The vowel e has two sounds : 

1 . Pure ; in the majority of simple syllables, " evil ;" 
and of compound syllables ending in silent e, " scene." 

2. Modified; in compound syllables which termi- 
nate in any consonant but r, " fed ; " and in some 
accented simple syllables, " melody." 

The vowel i has three sounds : 

1. Pure; in all accented simple syllables followed 
by a vowel, " bias ;" and in most of those which are 
followed by a consonant, "spider ;" in compound 
syllables which terminate in silent ^, "time," or in 
gh, Id, nd, " sigh," "wild," " mind." 

2. Modified; in, a few accented simple syllables 
followed by a consonant, " rigid," and in most com- 
pound syllables, " lid," " hill," " mist." 

3. E pure; in words of French origin, "fatigue," 
" police." 

The vowel has five sounds : 

1. Pure ; in the greater number of simple syllables^ 
" go," and of compound syllables which terminate 
in silent^, or in //, ld,lkjt, "note," "stroll," "bold,'' 
"yolk," "colt." 

2. Modified; in all compound syllables which end 
in a single consonant except r, " lot ; " and in some 
accented simple syllables, "moderate." 
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3- U pure (simple), "to," "prove.*' 

4. U modified (Anglican), " mother." 

5. Au or A diphthongal y "forth." 

The vowel u is either pure or modified. 

1. Upure is both simple and diphthongal; simple when 
preceded by / or by r in an open syllable, " Druid," 
" glutinous ; " diphthongal, in all other open syllables, 
" duty," " human." 

2. U modified is both Anglican and German ; 
Anglican, in the greater number of compound 
syllables which terminate in a consonant, "bun," 
"run;" German, in compound syllables which ter- 
minate in //, "full," with a few others. 

The vowel sounds of y are the same as those of i ; 
pure, "reply," "thyme;" and modified, "^myth," 
" dynasty." 

W, as a vowel, occurs not alone, 'but only in 
combination with a, e, 0. 

The student will perceive from what has been 
stated, that each of the vowels not only claims to 
itself two or more sounds, but occasionally trespasses 
upon the ground of another vowel. A in "want" 
has the sound of in " lot ; " i in " machine " has 
the sound of e in " she ; " in " move " has the sound 
of u in "rude;" and in "done" the sound of u 
in "run," and so forth. 

As single vowels claim a plurality of sounds, so 
also do diphthongs. 
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There are in English about as many diphthongs as 
there are letters of the alphabet. Some diphthongs 
are proper, others improper. 

A proper diphthong is one, in which the sound of 
both of the component vowels is heard under a 
modified form; eu in ** euphony," io in "minion," 
oi in "noise," oy in "joy," ua in "suavity," are 
proper diphthongs. 

An improper diphthong is one, in which the sound 
of only one of the component vowels is heard ; as ^ of 
(B in " Aeneid," a of ai in " pain," e of ei in " seize," 
of oa in " boat." Ee and oo may be classed with 
improper diphthongs. 

Some diphthongs are mixed, i.^, proper and 
improper. Au, m, ie, ou, ow, ue, in "auction," 
"ocean," "Daniel," "thou," "powder," "desuetude," 
are proper diphthongs; in "aunt," "break," "die," 
"you," "snow," "rue," they are improper diphthongs. 

The diphthong au has two sounds ; 

1. Proper diphthongal, " author ;" == a in " call." 

2. Improper diphthongal, " aunt ;" = a in " past." 

The diphthong ea has four sounds : 

1. A pure, "great." 

2. A broad, "heart." 

3. E pure, " leap." 

4. E modified, "deaf." 

The diphthong ei has four sounds : 

1. A pure, "veil." 

2. E pure, " receive." 
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3. I pure, " height." 

4. E modified, " heifer." 

The diphthong eo has four sounds : 

1. E pure, "people." 

2. E modified, " leopard." 

3. O pure, " yeoman." 

4. U simple, " galleon," (rarely). 

The diphthong eu has the sound of u pure ; diph- 
thongal, "neuter," and simple, "rheum." 

The diphthong ey has two sounds : 

1. A pure, "they." 

2. E pure, "key," (rarely). 

The diphthong ie has four sounds : 

1. I pure, " die." 

2. E pure, " chief." 

3. E modified, " friend." 

4. Proper diphthongal, " spaniel." 

The diphthong oe has two sounds : 

1. E pure, " oeconomy." 

2. O pure, " woe." 

The diphthong 00 has four sounds : 

1. U simple " spoon." 

2. U German, " wood." 

3. U Anglican, " blood." 

4. Au or A diphthongal, " door." 
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The diphthong ou has six sounds : 

1. Proper diphthongal, " ground." 

2. U simple, " group." 

3. U Anglican, " touch." 

4. U German, " would." 

5. O pure, " mould." 

6. A diphthongal, " four." 

The diphthong ow has two sounds : 

1. Proper diphthongal, " now." 

2. O pure, " snow." 

The diphthong ua has two sounds : 

1 . Proper diphthongal, equivalent to wa," assuage,' 
'* quantity," " quart." 

2. Improper diphthongal, equivalent to a, "guard," 
" guarantee." 

The diphthong ue has two sounds : 

1. Proper diphthongal, equivalent to we, "man- 
suetude." 

2. U pure, diphthongal, " hue," and simple, "clue." 

The diphthong ui has three sounds : 

1. Proper diphthongal, equivalent to wi, " quiet," 
" quick." 

2. U pure, diphthongal, " nuisance," and simple, 
" fruit." 

3. I pure, " guide," and modified, " guild." 

The triphthong eau has two sounds : 

1. O pure, " beau," 

2. U pure, "beauty." 

The triphthongs ewe, ieu, tew, have the diphthongal 
u sound ; " ewe," " adieu," " view." 
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II 

From what has been said it will appear* that 
diphthongs are subject to various changes. Some- 
times the vowels lose their distinctive sounds, and 
coalesce in a new sound, which partakes more or less 
of that of each of the vowels ; now the former vowel 
is silent, now the latter ; now the moveable vowel is 
long, now it is short, as the law of Orthoepy, or as 
the custom of Orthoepists has determined. It appears 
olsof that some diphthongs have sounds in common 
with others ; au with aw, " author,*' " awful," ae with 
ee, oe, ea, ei, and ie ; " Caesar," " meeting," " poean," 
"creature," "seizure," "field;" ai with ay, et, and 
ey, "faith," "day," "rein," "they;" ou with ow, 
"thousand," "coward." 



CHAPTER II. 

OF CONSONANTS. 

The consonants are b, c, d, f, g, h, j, k, 1, m, n, p, 
q, r, s, t, V, w, X, z. Of these some have a twofold 
sound: c "cave," "city;" d "dread," "dipped;" 
/"if," "of;" g "ginger," "gimlet;" s "serious," 
"easy;" x "axis," "exempt." Some become 
spirant with A: c "church,"^ "phalanx," s "shadow," 
t "theme." Some become spirant without h: c 
"ocean," s "passion," t "caution," x "anxious," 
z "azure." Some are occasionally silent: b "dumb," 
c "scene," d "bridge," g "gnash," h "heir," 
k "knife," / "calf," n "column," p "psalm," 
t " glisten," w " wreath." One letter, r, called the 
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dog letter, possesses the very remarkable faculty of 
corrupting the vowels which precede it, and this 
so effectually as to render the various vowel sounds 
undistinguishable to the ear; in "verge," "bird," 
"worth," "curl," "search," "journey," e, i, o, u, 
ea; ou, have the same sound. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Consonants consist of mutes, liquids, and aspirates. 

A mute is a letter, which has no distinct sound 
without a vowel ; "/> " is a mute. 

A liquid is a letter, which coalesces readily with 
other consonants, and which has a sound independent 
of a vowel ; " / " is a Hquid. 

An aspirate is a letter produced by the effort of 
breathing, either without or with the aid of the lips, 
the throat, or the tongue; "A" "/>A" "^A" are aspirates. 

Consonants are soft and vocal. 

A soft consonant is a mute or an aspirate, the 
sound of which is not vocahsed ; " ^," "/," are soft 
consonants. 

A vocal consonant is a mute or an aspirate, the 
sound of which is vocalised ; " rf," " z;," are vocal 
consonants. 

Consonants are also explosive and continuous. 

An explosive consonant is one, the sound of which 
is instantaneous, the sound itself being produced by 
stopping the breath with the lips, the throat, or the 
tongue, and then opening the mouth; "^^ is an 
explosive consonant. 

A continuous consonant is one, the sound of which 
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lasts as long as the breathing can be prolonged ; 
"s" is a continuous consonant. 
The fundamental consonant sounds are the 

1. P sounds; labial or lip letters. 

2. K sounds ; guttural or throat letters. 

3. r sounds ; lingual or tongue letters. 

4. J sounds ; dental or teeth letters. 

The accompanying scheme will convey to the 
student an idea of the organic formation and classifi- 
cation of the English consonants. 



MUTES. 

Soft and Vocal.\ 



1 I finals, 

2 Gutturals, 

3 Linguals, 

a. lingao- ) 
palatals, j 

b, JLinguo- \ 
dentals, or [ 
Sibilants, ) 

4 Dentals, 

5 Guttural- 1 

sibilant, ) 



P 

C, CH, Q, 

-K 



B 
G,GHVo 



LIQUIDS. 

Soft & Vocal. 

Explosive 

M 

R 



L,N 



ASPIRATES. 

Soft & Vocal, 
and Continuous. 
PII=F PH=V. 
H 



TH 



S 
CH 



S=z^ 
G=J 



SH, S Z 

C,S,T, in "azure" 
before w, &c. 

X 

before io^ &c. 



We have employed the terms " soft " and " vocal " 
instead of " sharp " and " flat," the latter terms being 
clear and expressive enough when applied to musical 
sounds, but inadequate to convey a precise idea of 
the difference between the sound of one consonant and 
that of another. When we articulate the word " pay," 
we compress the lips to form the />, but we emit no 
sound until we utter the vowel which follows. When 
we articulate the word " bay," we compress the lips, 
as before, but we leave a slight aperture, through 
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which the voice escapes, and is actually heard, for an 
instant, before the succeeding vowel. The voice is 
not audible in t of " two," c of " cat,*' s of " site ; '' the 
voice is audible in d of "do," g of "grind," 5 of 
"resent," z of "zeal." Similarly, the voice is not 
audible in the aspirates /A of " physic," th of " thief," 
sA of " shield ; " in every case there is but a whisper, 
whereas the voice is audible in v of "vanity," ph of 
"nephew," th of "this," s of "invasion," z of 
"azure." Here the distinction is clearly that of a 
whisper from a vocal sound, not that of one vocal 
sound from another ; and therefore the words, soft and 
vocaly may be employed with advantage to express 
this distinction, instead of the technical terms, sharp 
and flat. 

We have advisedly applied the terms guttural to c 
and g before a, o, u ; sibilant to c, and dental to g, 
before Cy i, y. "Hard" and "soft" are open to. 
objection for the reason that the guttural sound of 
c is not, organically, harder than the sibilant sound, 
nor the guttural sound of g than the dental sound ; 
both the c sounds are soft, both the g sounds are 
vocal. 

It has been observed that /, w, w, r are called 
liquids, because they unite readily with other letters. 
The reason why the liquids unite so easily with other 
consonants, is to be found in the peculiar nature of 
these four letters. That like letters coalesce with 
like, is a fundamental principle of pronunciation. Now 
of all the consonants, the liquids alone possess the four 
properties, soft, vocal, explosive, continuous. Being 
soft and explosive, liquids readily unite with soft, 
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explosive consonants, with^, "play," "pray," ''chirp," 
" camp ;" with k or with c, " cloak," " bank ;'* with t, 
a ^jy^» a bent;" being vocal and explosive, they readily 
unite with vocal, explosive consonants; with 6, "blow," 
"herb;"g^, "grain," "king;" d "drone," "end;" 
being soft and continuous, they coalesce easily with 
soft, continuous consonants ; with s, " slay," " smite," 
" snake ;" with/ " freeze," ph, " nymph," th, filth ;" 
and, finally, being vocal and continuous, they coalesce 
easily with vocal, continuous consonants, " hills," 
"arms," "hinge," furze." 

We shall now notice some peculiarities of the several 
consonants in alphabetical order. 

The labial b has but one vocal sound, whether b be 
alone, " band," or before /, r, s, "bland," "brand," 
" ribs." 

The letter c partakes of the nature of a guttural and 
of a sibilant. C is guttural before a, o, w, "cart," "cot," 
"curious;" sibilant before ^, /, J/, "cell," "city," "cyg- 
net." C is the connecting link between 5 and k, inas- 
much as it has the sound of both these consonants. It 
is commonly said to be a redundant or superfluous 
letter. Supplementary or auxiliary would, perhaps, be 
more correct. C supplies what is defective in k or in s. 
In Saxon words ending in k, c is the constant attendant 
of that letter, and for this a reason may be assigned 
It is contrary to the genius of our language to double 
the letter k. Therefore, wherever, in other cases, the 
last consonant of a word would be doubled, as" sadder" 
from " sad," " stoppage " from "stop," "acquittal " from 
"acquit," in this case the word terminates inck;k alone 
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would not suffice, for inasmuch as k cannot be doubled 
we should have from such forms as **mok," "pik/' 
" moking," " piking;'* where the vowels o and i 
would evidently become pure. Nor would the forms 
'* pic/' " moc," suffice, for from these we should have 
the derivatives " piecing," " moccing," with the 
second c sibilant. Only by uniting the two letters is 
the difficulty met andremoved, for so we obtain "mock- 
ing" from "mock," "picking" from **pick." We may 
remark here that considerable irregularity has arisen 
of late in the use of ck final, the tendency being to 
drop the k in all words but monosyllables, " hack," 
"brick," and Saxon dissyllables in ock, "bullock," 
"haddock," "padlock," "hemlock," "wedlock." 
We venture to suggest the propriety of spelling primi- 
tive substantives and adjectives with c alone, primitive 
verbs with ck, for this reason. By this method only 
can we preserve the regular formation of derivatives; 
"logician," from "logic;" "magician," from "magic;" 
" musician," from " music ;" " arithmetician," from 
" arithmetic ;" " physician " from " physic ;" but 
" physicking " from the verb " physick," " trafficking" 
from "traffick." 

Again, c cannot be called redundant with respect 
to s, for it must be remembered that s has two sounds^ 
one soft, the other vocal. S is vocal after an accented 
syllable, between two vowels, " easy." Therefore, it 
is a mistake to suppose that the place of c might 
always be supplied by s. In such a word as acid, eg.,, 
s would necessarily have the vocal sound- of z. The 
soft sibilant sound, after an accented syllable, is of 
frequent occurrence in our language, and since this 
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sound can be represented by c only, c is not a 
superfluous but a supplementary letter. Finally, c 
forms with h that soft and harmonious dental sound 
heard in " Charles," = the Italian c in " civita." 
In this instance the place of c could not be supplied 
either by s or by k, consequently, c is not a redundant 
letter. 

Z)isa vocal lingual, of which t is the correspond- 
ing soft lingual. D takes the sound of t, in the past 
tense of verbs ending in ce, ck, /, gh, p, s ; " traced,'' 
"licked," "puffed," "laughed," "clapped," "missed;" 
pronounced lickt, puft, &c. The reason why d 
obtains the sound of /, when brought into contact 
with the above terminations, is to be found in the or- 
ganic formation of the consonants, which, as we have 
already observed, is such, that soft letters coalesce 
most readily with soft, and vocal with vocal. Upon 
this principle it is that s, which is both soft and 
vocal, is soft, when it is united with a soft 
consonant, "scar," "skill," "spoon," "stale," 
"bricks," "puffs," "perhaps," "fits"; vocal, when it 
is united with a vocal consonant, " ribs," " adds," 
" figs." It is upon the same principle that we 
pronounce blackguard, " blagguard," cupboard " cub- 
board," raspberry "rasberry," subpoena "suppoena." 
Therefore, although the d of cd under contraction, 
takes the soft lingual sound after a soft consonant, it 
retains the vocal sound after a vocal consonant or a 
liquid; "appealed," "skimmed," "rubbed." In 
solemn reading, ed should be pronounced as a separate 
syllable, and always in the words Crabbed, crooked, 
dogged, naked, ragged, rugged, scragged, wicked, 
wretched. 

c 
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F is a soft spirant labial = ph, (Greek*). F is 
doubled at the end of words, with few exceptions ; 
"clef," "if," "of," and compounds. In "of," /is 
vocal, equivalent to v. 

G before a, o, w, is a vocal guttural, "gad," " got," 
"gun;" likewise before A, /, r, "ghost," "glide," 
"grow." Before e, i, 3^, G is a vocal dental,=j 
in "James," "margin," "gender," "gyves." 

Before ^, i, y, G is guttural, when it is preceded by 
another g^; "dagger," "druggist," "foggy," "shaggy," 
except " exaggerate ;" also in derivatives from words 
terminating in g; "rigging" from "rig," "longer" 
from " long," " youngest " from " young ;" and in the 
words Anger, eager, finger, forget, gear, geese, geld- 
ing, get, meager, begin, forgive, gibberish, gibe, giddy, 
gift, gig, giggle, gild, gimlet, gimp, gird, girdle, girl, 
gizzard. 

The aspirate // is a continuous oral sound, uttered 
with the whole oral canal open. In German the 
aspirate is very strong; in English it occupies a 
middle place between German and French ; in 
French h is so weak as to be scarcely perceptible. 
In Italian, h is found alone in the present of the verb 
to have only, ho, hai, ha, hanno ; it is found after c 
and g, to gutturalise these letters before e and i. 

In speaking English, care should be taken not to 
drop the aspirate where it does exist, and not to 
introduce the aspirate where it does not exist. 

The dropping the aspirate, and the aspirating a 
vowel, sometimes appear to imp.art an air of self- 
satisfaction to the eloquent ignoramus ; while to the 
ear of an Englishman of only moderate acquirements. 
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no fault is more shocking ; if, by chance, he make an 
unfortunate slip, the conscious blushes which suffuse 
his countenance are his only protection from the 
unfavourable verdict of watchful and inexorable 
critics. 

J is a vocal dental, the corresponding soft sound of 
which is the Anglican ch; (comp. "jump," "chump"). 
This will, perhaps, explain the transition from ch of the 
old word chawy " that which chews," to j of the 
modern ^ori jaw, J is never found at the end of a 
word or a syllable. In one word, " Hallelujah," it has 
the sound of 3^ in yard = Hebrew '^. 

jFC is a soft guttural. It is doubled in one word 
only, the Hebrew proper name, " Habakkuk." As a 
help to the student in distinguishing the use of k from 
that of c guttural, it may be remarked generally that, 

1. Words commencing with a soft guttural sound 
followed by Cy or by i, are spelt with k, not with c. 

2. Words commencing with a soft guttural sound 
followed by a, 0, u, are spelt with c, not with k. 

3. The terminations "tion," "ture," &c., are pre- 
ceded by c, not by ^; " affection," " prefecture." 

4. Greek words, and some others, are spelt with 
ch. 

L is a liquid lingual, and possesses several pecu- 
liarities. 

1. It is doubled at the end of monosyllables, when 
it is preceded by a single vowel; "all," "bill," 
''shell," "roll," "full." 

2. The words "all," "fill," "full," reject one / in 
composition; "almost," "alone," (==all one) "always," 

. '* fulfil," "handful." 

c 2 
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3- The final / of verbs, even of those which are not 
accented on the last syllable, is doubled before the 
increment; "levelled" from ** level," "traveller^' 
from " travel." 

4. L appears, and is said, to be pronounced after 
the e of the terminations ble, cUy "amiable," "taber- 
nacle." 

Af, after the opinion of some, is a liquid labial, after 
the opinion of others it is nasal. The supporters of the 
latter opinion urge that although the mouth is closed 
by the lips while m is spoken, the sound of the letter 
is not produced by this act of closing the lips, but, 
after they are closed, by the simple passage of air 
through the nasal cavity, together with the resonance 
of the diverticulum formed by the cavity of the closed 
mouth — (Midler's Physiology) . This is undoubtedly 
true; but inasmuch as the letter m can not be formed 
without the closing of the lips, we are of opinion 
that m is properly called a labial or lip letter. 

iV is a liquid lingual (sometimes called a nasal), 
formed by pressing the extremity of the tongue 
against the fore-part of the palate, and so closing the 
mouth. When n precedes a guttural, the two letters 
coalesce and form one simple sound, "concord," 
" congress," " conquer." This is more especially the 
case with words terminating in ng] " ring," "sing,'* 
" thing, " " long/' " song," " thong." In the compa- 
rative and superlative of adjectives, the n of ng i^ 
modified, while g preserves its full guttural force ; 
"longer," "longest," "stronger," "strongest." It 
will be observed that g is much more forcible here 
than in the verbal derivatives, " singer," " belonging.'* 
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P is a soft labial. 

Q is a soft guttural, identical in sound with k. Q is 
invariably followed by one of the diphthongs ua, ue, ut, 
oTuo; " equator," " question," " quiet," ** quotient." 

/? is a liquid guttural. When a vowel precedes 
/ or rr followed by a vowel, the regular modified 
sound of the vowel is preserved ; " arid," " miracle," 
''cherry," "mirror," "horrid," "turret;" but when 
a vowel precedes r final, or r before another conso- 
nant, the vowel sound is corrupted ; a and o for the 
most part become broad, "far," "for;" e, i, u, and 
occasionally o and ea lose their distinctive sounds, and 
adopt, in common, the irregular sound heard in slur. 

While we ascribe to the letter r a corrupting power, 
we ought to bear in mind, that there is nothing in the 
nature itself of the r to corrupt vowel sounds. In 
other European languages the vowels retain their 
distinctive sounds in connection with this letter. In 
French, e,g.,v/t find such words as "berge," "cercle," 
"bord," "bourse," "cirque," " cceur," "dur," with 
the vowel sounds uncorrupted. In German we have 
"artig," "Erde," "irdisch," "kurtz," " Morgen," 
without the slightest confusion of vowel sounds. 
Therefore, when we find in English such words as 
"berth," "birth," "earth," "circle," "word," "hurl," 
with the vowel sounds confused, it may be fairly 
questioned, whether this confusion proceed not rather 
from slovenliness in our pronunciation, than from 
any defect in our language. 

A learned modem writer has said: "The human 
voice is so fine and flexible an organ, is able to make 
such subtle and delicate distinctions of sound, so 
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infinitely to modify and vary those sounds, that were 
an alphabet as complete as human art can make it, 
there would still remain a multitude of sounds which 
it could only approximately give back."* 

Here, however, the voice is at fault, and not the 
alphabet. There can be no doubt that such words as 
berth, kirk, fur, were originally pronounced, and still 
ought to be pronounced, with the regular, modified 
sounds of the respective vowels. That these should 
be confounded as they are, is a blemish in our pro- 
nunciation, and a stumblingblock in the way of 
correct spelling. Pronouncing dictionaries, sometimes, 
in spite of all that has been urged against them, 
useful to the student, have been less fortunate in this 
matter. When we are gravely informed that "her," 
is pronounced "hur;" '^fir,'' "fur;" "girl," "gerl;" 
" word," " wurd," and so forth, we can hardly avoid 
smiling at so successful a method of making darkness 
visible-t 

♦ Archbishop Trench, English Past and Present. 

t " On the 27th of April, 1869, a conference upon a proposed spelling 
reform in the English language was held at the Royal Institution, Liver- 
pool. Several clergymen and other ministers of religion, and a number 
of school teachers, were strongly in favour of a moderate change in the 
present mode of spelling, without the introduction of any new letters (!) 
or interfering with the main features of the language ! " We venture to 
predict the failure of this scheme, on the ground that it is impossible to 
change the mode of spelling without interfering with the main features 
of the language. 

Change, f.g.y the spelling of such words as birth, berth, earth, worth, 
fur ; let them be spelt burth, urth, &c. You a/^pear to secure uniformity 
but you obscure etymology, increase concision, and impoverish the 
language. What ought to be changed in this case, and in nine cases out 
of ten, is the present mode not of spelling, but of proiumtuing, or 
rather, of mispronouncing certain words. 
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The letter S is a sibilant, and is either soft or 
vocal. 

1. S is soft when it stands at the beginning of a 
word, "sing," In this respect the English initial s is 
directly opposite to the German, which is vocal, 
"singen." 

2. S is generally vocal after an accented syllable, 
between two vowels, "nasal," and when it stands 
alone at the end of a word, "his," "was;" in this 
latter respect again differing from the German. In the 
words this, thus, us, yes, and in the termination om, s 
is soft. Before a liquid, s is soft, " slow," " smite," 
" snail ;" after a liquid, s is vocal, " bells," " crams," 
" pins," " furs." 

T is a soft lingual ; the correlative vocal lingual 
is d. 

The letter 7 is a vocal, spirant labial, of which / 
is the correlative soft spirant. (Comp. "fie," "vie;" 
"phial," "viol.") At the end of words, v is invariably 
followed by e. This will explain why the vowels a, i, o, 
are sometimes modified before ve\ the e finding place 
to satisfy the requirements of v, and not, as in most 
instances, to preserve the preceding vowel pure. 

For X and Z see page 68. 
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CHAPTER III. 

PURE VOWEL SOUNDS. 

Obs, : Vowels are pure in all accented simple syllables 
followed by a vowel, in most simple syllables of 
dissyllables^ and in most compound syllables which 
end in silent e. 

PURE A SOUNDS. 



A* AI, AY, BA, ©I, BY. 

I. 4 is pure in the accented simple syllables of 
these Saxon and French dissyllables : 

Acorn, apron, baby, basin, capon, cater, draper, 
gravy, ha^y, hansel, maker, mason, navel, raven, raving, 
taper, wafer, wager, waver. 

Classical dissyllables : 

1. With the quantity of a long : 

Fatal, flamen, gratis, manes, matrix, natal, 
native, nature, naval, pagan, papal, razor, strata. 

2. With the quantity of a short : 

Apex, basis, cadence,^ dative, favour, label, labour, 
latent, natant, paper, patent, phalanx, phasis, vacant, 
vagrant, vapour. 

A is pure in compound syllables lengthened by 
silent e : Babe, ace, brace, face, grace, lace, mace, 
pace, race, space, trace, blade, fade, glade, grade, 
jade, shade, spade, trade, chafe, safe, age, cage, 
page, rage, sage, wage, vague, bake, cake drake, 
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flake, lake, quake, rake, sake, shake, snake, stake, 
take, wake, ale, bale, dale, gale, scale, stale, blame, 
came, dame, fame, lame, name, same, shame, tame, 
bane, cane, crane, Dane, sane, thane, vane, wane, 
change, grange, mange, range, strange, ape, cape, 
crape, drape, gape, grape, rape, scape, scrape, shape, 
tape, base, case, chase, phrase, rase, baste, chaste, 
haste, paste, taste, waste, crate, date, fate, gate, 
grate, hate, late, mate, pate, prate, scate, skate, 
slate, state, bathe, lathe, swathe, brave, cave, crave, 
gave, grave, knave, lave, pave, quave, rave, save, 
shave, slave, stave, blaze, craze, gaze, graze, haze, 
maze, naze. 

A is pure in Ancient, angel, manger, and in the 
derivatives Changing, ranger, stranger, hasty, from 
change, &c. 

II. AI has the sound of a pure in Aid, braid, paid, 
afraid, upbraid, fail, frail, jail, mail, nail, quail, rail, 
sail, tail, trail, bewail, curtail, detail, retail, bailiff, 
aim, claim, maim, declaim, raiment, brain, chain, 
gain, grain, lain, main, pain, rain, slain, Spain, sprain, 
stain, strain, swain, train, twain, paint, plaint, quaint, 
saint, taint, praise, raise, daisy, waist, ait, bait, 
caitiff, traitor, baize, maize. 

III. AY, in Bay, clay, day, fay, gay, hay, jay, lay, 
may, nay, pay, play, pray, ray, say, splay, spray, stay, 
stray, sway, tray, way. 

IV. EA, in Break, great, steak, yea. 

V. EI, in Veil, deign, skein, vein, heinous, eight, 
freight, inveigh, neighbour, weigh, obeisance. 
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VL EY, in Grey, prey, they, trey, convey, obey, 
survey, abeyance. 

PURE E SOUNDS. 



E, EA, EB, EI, IE, AE, OE, (l, y). 

I, jB is pure in the monosyllables Be, he, me, she, 
the (before a vowel), and we. In the accented 
simple syllables of these Saxon dissyllables : 

Besom, even, evil. 

Classical dissyllables : 

1. With the quantity of c long : 

Cerate, demon, edict, edile, egress, equal, era, 
ether, feline, feral, hero, Grecism, legal, penal, 
precept, predal, prefix, pretor, query, reflex, reflux, 
secret, venal. 

2. With the quantity of ^ short : 

Decent, deist, frequent, genus, gerent, gregal, lever, 
metre, recent, regent, sequel, sequence, theist, thesis. 

E is pure in most compound syllables lengthened 
by silent c : 

Cede, Swede, cere, here, mere, sphere, eke, scene, 
scheme, these. 

II. EA has the sound of c pure in Flea, lea, 
plea, sea, tea, beacon, deacon, treacle, beach, bleach, 
breach, each, peach, preach, reach, teach, knead, lead 
(inf.), mead, plead, read (inf.), leaf, sheaf, beagle, 
eager, league, meager, beak, bleak, creak, freak, leak, 
peak, sneak, speak, squeak, streak, teak, weak, deal, 
heal, meal, peal, seal, squeal, steal, veal, weal, wheal, 
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I zeal, beam, cream, dream, gleam, ream, seam, steam, 
stream, team, bean, clean, dean, lean, glean, mean, 
quean, wean, cheap, heap, leap, neap, reap, blear, 
beard, clear, dear, ear, fear, gear, hear, near, rear, 
sear, shear, smear, spear, tear, s., weary, disease, ease, 
pease, please, reason, season, treason, weasle, crease, 
decease, grease, lease, beast, east, feast, least, yeast, 
beat, bleat, cheat, eat, feat, feature, heat, treat, wheat, 
beneath, heath, sheath, wreath, bequeath, breathe, 
bereave, cleave, eaves, greaves, heave, leave, weave. 

III. EE, in Bee, fee, feeble, free, glee, knee, lee, 
see, thee, three, tree, wee, fleece, Greece, breech, 
leech, screech, speech, beseech, bleed, breed, creed, 
deed, feed, greed, heed, meed, need, needle, reed, 
seed, steed, weed, beef, cheek, creek, Greek, leek, 
meek, reek, seek, sleek, week, eel, feel, heel, peel, 
reel, seel, weel, wheel, seem, teem, green, keen, 
queen, screen, seen, ween, creep, deep, keep, peep, 
sheep, sleep, steep, sweep, weep, beer, cheer, meer, 
peer, queer, seer, sheer, sneer, steer, cheese, lees, 
beet, beetle, feet, greet, meet, sheet, sleet, street, 
sweet, seeth, teeth, breeze, freeze, sneeze. 

IV. EI, in Ceil, ceiling, inveigle, plebeian, seize, 
seizure; and in words from Latin "capio;" conceit, 
deceit, receipt, conceive, deceive, receive. 

Obs.: Nothing is more common than the confusion 
of ei with ie. The student will observe that the 
pure e sound is rarely represented by ei. 

V. IE has the sound of e pure in Niece, piece, 
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belief, brief, chief, fief, grief, lief, thief, siege, shriek, 
field, shield, wield, yield, fiend, bier, pier, tier, cashier, 
brigadier, gondolier, grenadier, fierce, pierce, tierce, 
priest, achieve, believe, grieve, lieve, reprieve, thieve, 
frieze. 

VI. AE and OE, in Caesar, oedile, foetus, poe^-n, 
subpoena. 

VII. I, in words of French origin; Ambergris, 
antique, critique, caprice, fatigue, intrigue, invalid, s., 
magazine, marine, mandarine, oblique, pique, police, 
profile, suite, tambourine. 

VIII. Y, in two obsolete words ; yclad, "clothed," 
and yclept, " called." 

PURE I SOUNDS. 






I, IE, EI, Y. 

I. The vowel / is pure in the monosyllable I (always 
written with a capital) ; in the unaccented simple 
syllables of these Saxon and French dissyllables : 

China, cider, cipher, Friday, iron, ivy, lilach, mitre, 
pilot, ripen, rival, sizer, spider, tidings, tidy, tiger. 

Classical dissyllables : 

1. Vl^ith the quantity off long: 

Climax, crisis, digest, fibre, final, finite, idol, licence, 
pica, primate, primer, private, rival, siphon, siren, 
spinal, spiral, stipend, vibrate, vinous, viper. 

2. With the quantity of i short : 
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Llbelf migrate, silence, trident, tripod, tripos. 

The vowel f , whether short or long as to quantity, 
is always pure in an accented simple syllable followed 
by a vowel: Giaitt, lion, riot, client, pious, prior, 
quiet, science, triumph, diadem, dialect, pliable, 
priory, quietude, wiery. 

/ is pure in most accented compound syllables, 
which terminate in silent e : 

Bribe, gibe, tribe, dice, ice, mice, nice, price, rice, 
slice, spice, splice, trice, thrice*, vice, bicje, bride, 
chide, glide, guide, hide, pride, ride, side, slide, stride, 
tide, wide, fife, knife, life, rife, Strife, wife, dike, like, 
pike, spike, strike, bile, guile, mile, Nile, smile, stile, 
tile, vile, while, chime, clime, crime, lime, mime, 
prime, rime, slime, time, brine, chine, dine, fine, kine, 
line, mine, nine, pine, sine, shine, shrine, spine, swine, 
thine, twine, vine, whine, wine, gripe, pipe, ripe, snipe, 
stripe, tripe, wipe, dire, fire, hire, wire, guise, rise, 
wise, bite, kite, mite, quite, rite, site, smite, spite, 
trite, white, write, blithe,- hithe, lithe, tithe, writhe, 
dive, drive, five, hive, shrive, strive, thrive, wive, 
prize-, size : 

Also in some which end in Id, Child, mild, wild ; and 
in ndy Bind, blind, find, grind, hind, kind, mind, rind, 
wind, V. 

To these may be added the words Christ, ninth, 
pint. 

11. IE has the sound of i pure in Die, fie, hie, lie, 
pie, tie, vie; in the third person singular of the 
present and the preterite of verbs, and in the plural 
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of substaintives ending in w, or in y under the 
primary or the secondary accent : Dies, lies, tied, vied, 
tries, replies, skies, allies, dignifies, multiplies, justi- 
fied, pacified, &c. 

IIL EI, in Height, sleight, and, perhaps, in the 
words Either, neither. 

IV. Y, in By, ciy, dry, fly, fry, my, ply, pry, sky, 
sly, sty, thy, try, why, wry, ally, apply, defy, espy ; 
in verbs ending in fy under the secondary accent : 
Beautify, certify, clarify, crucify, deify, dignify, diver- 
sify, edify, fructify, falsify, gratify, glorify, justify, 
indemnify, magnify, modify, mollify, mortify, notify, 
ossify, pacify, petrify, purify, putrify, rectify, satisfy, 
signify, stupify, verify, vivify ; and in multiply, occupy. 

Y is pure in Tyrant, lyre, pyre. Tyre, rhyme, thyme, 
type, paralyse, proselyte, &c. 

PURE O SOUNDS. 



O, OA, OE, 00, OU, OW, EAU^ EW. 
I. O is pure in the monosyllables O, Oh, go, ho, lo, 
no, so ; in the accented simple syllables of these 

Saxon and French dissyllables : 

Borax, clover, crony, froward, grocer, holy, mohair, 
ogle, opal, open, over, poker, pony, rovei^, sofa, stoker, 
stolen, token. 

Classical dissyllables : 

I. With the quantity of o long : 
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Cogent, colon, dotage, moment, motive, noble, 
notice, omen, oral, oval, Roman, sober, solar, solo, 
total, votive. 

2. With the quantity of o short : 

Choral, coma, focal, focus, forum, local, locust, 
odour, onyx. Polar, potent. 

In compound syllables which end in silent e : 

Bode, code, mode, ode, rogue, vogue, broke, choke, 
coke, joke, poke, smoke, spoke, stroke, woke, yoke, 
dole, hole, jole, mole, pole, role, stole, whole, chrome, 
dome, home, tome, bone, cone, crone, drone, lone, 
shone, stone, throne, tone, zone, cope, hope, mope, 
pope, rope, scope, slope, trope, close, dose, hose, 
those, clove, drove, grove, hove, rove, strove, stove, 
wove. 

O is pure before Id in Bold, cold, fold, gold, hold, 
scold, sold, told, wold, soldier ; before Ik in folk, yolk ; 
before // in boll, droll, knoll, poll, scroll, stroll, swol- 
len, toll ; before It in bolt, colt, dolt, holt, jolt, molten, 
revolt ; before st in ghost, host, most, post ; and in 
comb, gross, only, sloth. 

II. OA has the sound of O pure in Broach, coach, 
poach, roach, approach, encroach, load, road, toad 
loaf, oak, cloak, soak, coal, foal, goal, shoal, foam, 
groan, loan, moan, roan, soap, boast, coast, roast, 
toast, boat, coat, float, gloat, moat, oats, loath. 

III. OE, in Doe, foe, hoe, roe, sloe, toe, throe, woe. 

IV. 00, in Brooch. 

V. OU,in Dough, mould, moult, poult, soul, poultice, 
poultry, shoulder, smoulder. 
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VI. OW, in Blow, bow (an arc), bowl, crow, flow, 
flown, glow, grow, grown, growth, know, known, low, 
owe, own, row, v., show, slow, snow, stow, throw, tow 
trow, below, bestow. 

VII. EAU, in Beau, bureau, chateau, flambeau, 
(French). 

VIII. EW, in Sew, shew. 

PURE U SOUNDS. 



I. SIMPLE. 
U, UE, UI, EU, EW, O, GO, OU. 

I. The vowel U is pure and simple after the letters 
j, /, r, in all accented open syllables. 

Saxon and French : 

Cruel, cruet, Druid, gruel, ruler, truant, truism. 

Classical : 

1. With the quantity of u long : 

Brumal, brutal, frugal, lucid, lunar, lurid, plumage, 
plural, prudence, rumour, rural, scruple, glutinous, 
jubilant, junior, lubricate, ludicrous, lunatic, scrutiny. 

2. With the quantity of u short : 

Fluent, fluid, lupine, ruin, crucifix, crucify, juvenile, 
pluvial, truculence. 

In compound syllables which end in silent e; Bruce, 
spruce, truce, crude, prude, rude, rule, plume, prune, 
brute, flute ; and in Ruth, truth. 
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II. UE, after / and r, in Blue, clue, flue, glue, rue, 
true. 

III. UI, after 7, / and r in Juice, sluice, bruise, 
cruise, bruit, fiiiit, recruit. 

IV. EU, in Pneumatics, rheum, rheumatism, 
pleurisy. 

V. EW, in Blew, flew, slew, lewd, brew, drew., 
grew, strew. 

VI. 0, in Do, to, two, lose, move, prove, and deriva- 
tives, losing, mover, proved, &c. 

VII. 00, in Coo, loo, too, tattoo,' woo, booby, brood, 
food, mood, noodle, poodle, hoof, proof, roof, aloof, 
flook; cool, fool, pool, school, stool, tool, bloom, boom, 
broom, coomb, doom, gloom, room, boon, moon, soon, 
spoon, swoon, bassoon, monsoon, pontoon, coop, hoop, 
loop, poop, stoop, whoop, moor, poor, choose, noose, 
goose, loose, roost, boot, hoot, moot, root, shoot, booth, 
smooth, sooth, tooth, ooze. 

VIII. OU, in Bouse, bousy, croup, group, rouge, 
route, soup, sous, through, tour, wound, youth ; ac- 
coutre, amour, bouquet, detour. 

Obs. : U and the diphthongs ue, ui, eu, ew, have 
the simple u sound after the letters 7, /, and r only ; 
0, 00, and OU may have the simple u sound after any 
consonant. 

2. DIPHTHONGAL. 



U, UE, UI, EU, EW, lEU, lEW. 

I. C7, when prieceded by any. other consonant than 
/, /, r, is diphthongal : 

D 
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In accented, simple syllables, 

Saxon or French : 

Bugle, duly, duty,' fuel, fusee, puny, purist, suet, 
tulip, tuner, mutiny. 

Classical : 

1. With the quantity of u long : 

Curate, ducal, futile, human, humid, humour, 
mucus, music, nubile, pupil, tutor, usage, curious, 
fumigate, funeral, mutable, mutual, nudity, nutri- 
ment, puberty, purify, union, usual. 

2. With the quantity of u short : 

Cubic, cubit,Cupid,dual, fury, future, putrid, student, 
stupid, tumid, tumult, tunic, cumulate, cuticle, dubious, 
duplicate, fugitive, nucleus, numeral, pugilist, putative, 
culinary, spurious, superable. 

In compound syllables which terminate in silent e: 

Cube, cure, duke, dupe, dure, fume, fuse, huge, 
mule, muse, mute, nude, puke, pure, tune, use. 

II. UE has the diphthongal u sound in Cue, due, 
hue, sue, ensue, imbue, pursue, subdue, Tuesday. 

III. UI, in Suit, pursuit. 

IV. EU, in Deuce, feud, feudal, neuter, neutral, 
eucharist, eulogy, euphony. 

V. EW^ in Chew, dew, ewe, few, hew, knew, mew, 
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mews, new, news, pew, spew, stew, bedew, eschew, 
renew, skewer, steward. 

VI. lEU, in Lieu, adieu. 

VII. lEW^ in View, review. 

VIII. EAU, in Beauty, beautiful. 

To these may be added Yew, you, your, youth. 



CHAPTER JV. 

MODIFIED VOWEL SOUNDS. 



PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 

Monosyllables which end in /, /, s, have these con- 
sonants doubled ; except clef, if, of, nil, as, has, his, 
is, this, thus, us, was. 

Monosyllables which end in any other consonant 
than/, /, s, have not the consonant doubled ; except 
add, bitt, butt, buzz, ebb, egg, err, inn, odd, purr. 

Monosyllables, and dissyllables accented on the 
second syllable, which end in one consonant preceded 
by one vowel, double the consonant before the incre- 
ments age, ed, er, est, ing, ish, y : cribbage from 
**crib," patted from "pat," winner from "win," 
thinnest from " thin," letting from "let," foppish 
from " fop," foggy from " fog," admitted from 
"admit." 

I) 2 
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Lr IS doubled before the increment, even when the 
final syllable is unaccented, levelled from "level." 

In the word worshipped from "worship," p is 
irregularly doubled. This has arisen probably from 
the resemblance of the second syllable of "worship" 
to the word "ship." P should be doubled in 
shipped, not in worshipped, the former being under 
the accent, the latter, not. 

Vowels, whether long or short, are sometimes 
modified in accented simple syllables. 

The rule is to modify the vowel (except u) of an 
accented antepenult syllable, and of any syllable 
under the secondary accent, when followed by a 
consonant : " memory," " demonstration." 

The exception is to modify the vowel of an accented 
simple syllable of a word of two syllables. 

The vowel sound of final, compound syllables, 
remains unaltered before the increment. 

MODIFIED A SOUNDS. 

A is modified in the penultimate syllables of these 

Saxon and French dissyllables : 

Balance, banish, baron, cabin, claret, damage, 
damask, fagot, flagon, gamot, gather, gravel, hazard, 
lavish, manage, manor, panel, ravage, ravish, satin, 
savage, shadow, talon, valet. 

Classical dissyllables : 

I. With the quantity of a short : 

Acid, adage, agile, aloes, anise, atom, camel, canon. 
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cavern, cavil, chalice, dragon, famine, famish, fragile, 
habit, magic, malice, palace, placid, rabid, radish, 
tragic. 

2. With the quantity of a long : 

Arid, clamour, crasis, granite, matin, vanish. 

A is modified in all compound syllables, but those 
which end in £f, ft. Id, If, Ik, Im, It, nee, nt, r, ss, 
sk, St : 

Gad gadding, mad madder, sad sadder, bag baggage, 
crag cragged, rag ragged, shag shaggy, wag waggish, 
cram crammer, sham shammer, fan fanning, cap , 
capped, lap lapped, map mapping, rap rapped, tap 
tapped, hat hatter ; 

Adder, bladder, haddock, paddle, afflux, baffle, 
raffle, saffron, scaffold, dagger, maggot, stagger, ballad, 
ballast, ballot, callous, fallow, gallant, gallows, hallow, 
mallet, mallows, pallid, rally, sallow, sally, tallow, 
tally, valley, gammon, grammar, hammer, hammock, 
stammer, trammel, annals, banner, cannon, flannel, 
manner, pannel, happy, assets, cassock, hassock, 
passage, passive, tassel, vassal, attic, battle, cattle, 
flatter, latter, pattern, prattle, rattle, tatter, tattler. 

Before ni ; And, band, bland, brand, gland, grand, 
hand, land, sand, stand, strand : 

Before s preceded by any single consonant but r, s ; 
Lads, bags, caps, rats. 
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MODIFIED E SOUNDS. 



E, EA, EI, IE, (a, AI, ay, U). 

I. JB is modified in the accented simple syllables of 
these 

Saxon, French, and other dissyllables : 

Bevil, bevy, cherish, clever, devil, ever, ephod, genet, 
heron, lemon,*level, levy, medal, nephew, never, peril, 
relish, revel, second, seraph, shekel, sheriff, wether. 

Classical dissyllables : 

1. With the quantity of e short : 

• Decade, ebon, epic, gelid, leper, merit, method, 
metal, perish, rebel, refuge, relict, senate, steril, 
tenour, tepid, zephyr. 

2. With the quantity of c long : 

Clement, credit, echo, ethic, felon, fetid, legate, 
melon, pedant, penance, present, resin, sever, scenic, 
very. 

E is modified regularly in all compound syllables 
but those which end in r : 

Bed-ding, red-dish, wed-ding, beg-gar, leg-ged, 
gem-med, hem-ming, stem-mest, pen-ned, step-ping, 
bet-ting, get-ting, let-ting, net-ted, pet-ted, set-ter, 
vex-ing (Obs., ^ is a double consonant and there- 
fore it cannot be repeated), bell, ell, fell, quell, sell, 
shell, smell, spell, tell, well, yell, Bess, bless, chess, 
dress, less, mess, press. Ebb and egg are irregular. 

Bellows, belly, cellar, effort, fennel, fetter, jetty, 
kennel, kettle, message, nettle, pebble, peccant, pellet, 
pennant, penny, queller, seller, stellar, vellum, vessel, 
yellow ; 
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Bend, mend, jems, pens, steps, theft, melt, dent, 
crest, and the like. 

II. EA has the sound of modified c in Heavy, 
jealous, leather, leaven, meadow, measure, peasant, 
pleasant, pheasant, ready, steady, treadle, treasure, 
weapon, weather, zealous, treachery ; 

Bread, dead, dread, head, lead, s., read, v.preL, stead, 
thread, tread, breadth, deaf, realm, dreamt, health, 
stealth, wealth, cleanse, leant, meant, leapt, breast, 
sweat, threat, breath, death, breakfast, seamstress. 

III. EI, in the words Heifer, leisure. 

IV. IE, in Friend, friendship. 

V. A, AI, AY, in Any, many, pall-mall, said, says. 

VI. U, in Bury, burial. 

MODIFIED I SOUNDS. 



I, Y, IE, (O, U). 

I. The vowel / is modified in the accented simple 
syllables of these 

Saxon, French, and other dissyllables : 

Bigot, civet, drivel, frigate, hither, lizard, pity, pivot, 

quiver, rivel, riven, snivel, thither, trivet, whither, 

widow, wizard. 

Classical dissyllables : 
I. With the quantity of i short : 
Liquor, minute, rigid, rigour, sinew, vicar, vigil, 
vigour. 
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2. With the quantity of i long : 
City, civic, civil, finish, lily, limit, livid, Livy, mimic, 
privy, river, spirit, visit, vivid. 

/ is modified regularly in all compound syllables 
but those which end in r: 

Bib-ber, crib-bage, bid-ding, hid-dest, big-ger, dig- 
ger, rig-ging, brim-mer, trim-ming, din-ning, pin-ned, 
sin-ner, thin-nest, win-ner, dip-ping, drip-ping, sip-ped, 
tip-ped, whip-ping, fit-ted, flit-ting, knit-ted, sit-test, 
wit-ty ; begin-ning, admit-tance, equip-ped, (equipage 
is a French word) ; 

Cliff, skiff, sniff, stiff, tiff, whiff, bill, chill, drill, fill, 
frill, gill, grill, hill, ill, kill, mill, pill, quill, rill, sill, 
shrill, skill, spill, squill, still, swill, thrill, till, trill, 
will, bliss, hiss, kiss, miss ; 

Billow, bitter, bittern, cripple, ditty, fritter, gibbet, 
giddy, glitter, griffin, grizzle, innate, innings, kitten, 
litter, little, nibble, niggard, riddle, skittle, villa, 
witty ; 

Bids, figs, brims, fins, tint, lips, pits, lift, mist, 
blister, christen, distant, gimlet, tinder, window. 

/ is exceptionally modified before Id in Build, gild, 
guild; before nd in wind s.; and before ve in Give, 
live, V. 

II. Y has the sound of modified i in Cylinder, 
cynical, cynic, dynasty, dysentery, hypocrite, syca- 
more, sycophant, synod, typical, typify; abyss, cygnet, 
cymbal, hymn, hyssop, lymph, lynx, mystical, syllable, 
syllabus, sylvan, symmetry, syncope, synonym, syntax, 
synthesis, system. 
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III. IE has the sound of modified i in the 
unaccented termination ies^ "copies." 

IV. 0, in Women, and [7, in Busy, business. 

4. MODIFIED O SOUNDS. 
O, A AFTER W, SW, QU, SQU ; AU. 

I. The vowel is modified in the accented simple 
syllables of these 

Saxon and French dissyllables : 
Body, bodice, closet, copy, florin, forest, frolic, 
grovel, hovel, hover, robin, sojourn, provost. 

Classical dissyllables : 

1. With the quantity of short : 

Chronic, colic, column, comet, Corinth, globule, 
homage, honour, logic, modest, monarch, novel, 
polish, proper, prophet, province, scholar, solid, 
tonic, topic, trophy, vomit. 

2. With the quantity of long : 

Comic, coral, Florence, florid, moral, process, 
produce, product, profit, project, promise, protest, 
rosin, solace, solemn. 

O is modified regularly in all compound syllables 
but some which end in ff. Id, Ik, 11, It, r, and st : 

Rob-ber, job-ber, sob-bing, clod-dy, god-dess, nod- 
ding, trod-dest, dog-ged, fog-gy, chop-per, drop-ping, 
slop-py, stop-page, blot-ting, clot-ted, hot-test, knot- 
ted, plot-ter, pot-ter, rot-ten, sot-tish, trot-ter, allot-ted, 
begot-ten ; 

Doff, doll, loll, boss, fosse, moss, Ross ; bonnet, 
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bonny, coffee, coffer, coffin, collar, collop, college, 
comma, common, copper, dollar, fodder, follow, folly, 
jolly, lobby, offal, offer, office, poppy, soccage, totter, 
volley ; 

Sobs, gods, dogs, pots, font ; contest, dropsy, 
fondle, gospel, hostile, jostle, lobster, motley, non- 
sense, powder, rondeau, solvent. 

II. ^ has the sound of modified o after w in Wan, 
wand, want, was, wash, wasp, wast, watch, what, 
wadding, waddle, wallet, wallop, wallow, wanton, 
warren; after sw in Swamp, swan, swaddle, swallow; 
after qu in Qualify, quality, quarantine, quaff, quash, 
quadrant, quadruped, quantity, quarry, quarrel; after 
squ in Squalid, squalor, squabble, squadron, squander, 
squad, squash, squat; and in the word yacht. 

III. AU has the sound of modified o in Cauliflower, 
laurel. 

MODIFIED U SOUNDS. 

Modified U has two sounds : 

1. The sound heard in "bud," which is peculiar to 
the English language, (Anglican). 

2. That heard in "full," wjiich resembles the Ger- 
man u in "uns," (German). 

In all simple syllables except in ducat, pumice, 
punish, study, the vowel u is pure. 

I. ANGLICAN. 



U, O, 00, OU. 

U has this modified sound in Drub-bing, rub-bish. 
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bud-ding, mud-dy, stud-ded, drug-gist, hug-ging, lug- 
gage,rug-ged,slug-gard,tug-ger, drum-mer, hum-ming, 
sum-med, dun-nish, fun-ny, gun-ner, nun-nery, pun- 
ning, run-ner, sun-ny, cup-ped, sup-per, up-per, cut-ter, 
glut-ton, nut-ty, smut-ty ; 

Bluff, buff, chuff, cuff, gruff, huff, muff, puff, ruff, 
snuff, stuff, dull, hull, lull, mull, fuss, truss, butt, 
buzz. 

Bubble, button, buzzard, crupper, cunning, funnel, 
gusset, gutter, lubber, mullet, mummy, mutton, 
nugget, puppet, putty, ruddy, sullen, summer, turret, 
utter ; 

Rubs, studs, drugs, plums, buns, cups, nuts; butler, 
humble, mustard, nutmeg, public, rustic, sultry, tum- 
ble, under. 

has the Anglican modified u sound in the accented 
simple syllables of 

Borough, brother, colour, cover, covert, covet, 
cozen, dozen, honey, money, mother, other, onion, oven, 
romage, shovel, sloven, smother, thorough, another, 
sovereign; and in the accented compound syllables 
of 

Come, done, one, once, son, ton, won, sponge, 
tongue, monk, front, month, dost, doth, dove, glove, 
love, shove; above, affront, among, amongst, combat, 
comely, comfort, compass, comrade, conjure, London, 
mongrel, monkey, pommel, wonder, worry, company, 
constable. 

III. 00, in Blood, flood, and, perhaps, soot. 

IV. OU, in Couple, courage, cousin, double, flourish, 
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nourish, southern, trouble, chough, enough, rough, 
slough (serpent's skin), tough, country, housewife, 
touch, young, youngster. 



2. GERMAN. 



U, O, GO, OU. 

U has this modified sound in Bush, bushel, cushion, 
cuckoo, pudding, push, puss, put, sugar ; before // and 
/ after 6, /, p in bull, full, pull, bullet, bullfinch, 
bullion, bullock, bully, fully, fuller, pullet, pulley; 
bulrush, bulwark, fulsome, pulpit; and in the unac- 
cented termination ful; handful, mouthful, spoonful 
(plu. handfuls, &c.), careful, dreadful, eventful, 
grateful, hopeful, needful, peaceful, tearful, watchful, 
respectful, revengeful. 

Obs. : There is a fine discrimination of sound between 
the termination ful of substantives, and that of 
adjectives ; the u of the former is decidedly German, 
*' handful," the u of the latter is less distinct, "careful." 

II. O has this sound in Bosom, wolf, woman, 
worsted, s., Wolsey, Wolverhampton. 

III. 00, in good, hood, stood, wood, book, brook, 
cook, crook, hook, look, nook, rook, shook, took, 
wool, foot. 

IV. OU, in could, should, would. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BROAD A, AND PROPER DIPHTHONGAL VOWEL 
SOUNDS, 

One of the most striking features of the English 
language, is the sound which belongs to the first 
three vowels a^ Cy i, respectively. J, in other 
European languages, has the sound of our e; in 
English, it has, what is in reality, a diphthongal 
sound; e, in other European languages, has the 
sound of our a ; in English, e has the sound of the 
Continental i; a in other languages, has a broad open 
sound ; in English, a has the sound of the Continental 
e ; the result is, we are without a vowel to represent 
specially a sound, which is admitted to be the most 
simple, pure and harmonious of all vowel sounds, 
the Continental a sound. The tendency amongst the 
polite of the present day, is to substitute the modified 
sound of a for the broad, and, consequently, to 
eradicate the latter from the English language. A 
language without -an open a sound would indeed 
be an anomaly. Let us examine this subject a little 
more carefully. Writers on natural philosophy, 
physiology and music, are agreed that the human 
voice is a reed instrument, with a double membranous 
tongue. The sound of the voice is produced by 
the vibrations of the reed. The essential sources of 
the voice are the glottis, and the vocal cords which 
are the boundaries of the glottis. The trachea is 
the wind chest. The vocal tube, in front of the 
glottis, comprehends the upper part of the cavity 
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of the larynx, and the air passages thence to the 
opening of the mouth and the nostrils. This is the 
tube by which sounds are modified.* Now such 
being the nature and constitution of the human voice, 
it is obvious that much of its power and harmony 
must depend upon the mouth. If the mouth be well 
opened, the sound will be distinct, if closed or half 
closed, the sound will be confined. Hence modified 
vowel sounds are, from their nature, less harmonious 
than pure open sounds. The Continental a is, 
perhaps, the most open, and, therefore, the most har- 
monious of all, and yet, strange to say, this is the 
sound which is almost excluded from our language. 
Out of compliment to the softness and melodiousness 
of Italian, our vocalists sing their best songs in a 
strange tongue. Vocalists are right. There is music 
in Italian words, for this very reason; simple syllables, 
pure vowel sounds in general, and the Continental a 
in particular, have the preponderance. Let us not 
disharmonise our language by discarding this noble 
vowel sound. To modify in conversation the a of 
'* past," e.g.y may have an air ^of refinement, but it is 
not melodious, and in singing such a passage as 

The hour is post, 

the modified sound of a is to the broad sound, as the 
bleating of a sheep is to the roaring of a lion. 

A, AU, (e, ea,) Broad. 

I. A is broad before // and Ive in Calf, half, calve, 
halve, salve ; before Im ; almond, balm, calm, palm, 

* Sec MiiUer's Physiology. 
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psalm, malmsey, qualm; before th; father, rather 
bath, lath, path ; before r final, or r followed by any 
other consonant, (except when a is preceded by w, or 
by qu) : 

Barb, bard, barge, bark, bam, card, cart, czar,'dark, 
darn, dart, far, farce, gnarl, guard, hard, harp, harm, 
jar, large, lark, mark, part, scar,, scarf, scarp, shark, 
sharp, smart, snarl, spar, spark, star, starch, start, 
starve, tar, yard, yarn ; barbel, barber, barbarous, 
bargain, barley, barter, darling, darnel, garnish, 
harbour, jargon, particle, pharmacy, scarlet, tardy, 
tarnish, tartan, varlet, varnish. 

A is broad before ff; chaff, graff, staff; before /if ; 
after, craft, draft, haft, raft, shaft, waft; nee; chance, 
dance, France, glance, lance, prance, trance, askance; 
nch; branch, stanch ; nt; ant, chant, plant; ss; ass, 
class, glass, grass, lass, mass, pass ; st ; blast, cast, 
fast, last, mast, past, vast, nasty, pastor, plaster; 
also in Are, command, demand, reprimand. 

II. The diphthong au has the sound of the Con- 
tinental or broad a in the words Aunt, draught, 
jaundice, jaunt, laugh, launch, laundress, Saunders. 

III. £ has this sound irregularly in Berkley, clerk, 
Derby, Hertford, sergeant. 

IV. EA, in Heark, hearken, heart, hearth. 

DIPHTHONGAL A SOUND. 



A, AU, AW, O, OA, GO, OU. 

I. A is diphthongal before II in All, ball, call, fall, 
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pall, small, squall, stall, tall, wall ; before Id in bald, 
scald, alderman, caldron; Ik in balk, calk, stalk, 
talk, walk ; Is in false, palsy ; It in halt, malt, salt, 
alter, paltry, psalter, and derivatives; calling, taller, 
walled, almost, also, always, walnut. 

A is diphthongal when it stands between w, sw, qu, 
and r (not rr) ; War, ward, warmth, warn, warp, wart, 
wharf, warble, warden, wardrobe, warfare, warlike, 
warning, swarm, swarthy, quart, quartz, quarter,, 
quartern, quarto; and exceptionally in " water." 

II. The diphthong au has this sound in Daub,, 
fraud, laud, aught, caught, fraught, taught, cauk, 
caul, haul, maul, fault, vault, paunch, daunt, gaunt, 
cause, gauze, sauce, author, auburn, auction, augur^ 
august, augment, aurist, auspice, autumn, bauble, 
caustic, caution, daughter, haughty, naughty, slaugh-^ 
ter, saucer, saucy, audible, audience, autography 
autopsy, cauterize. 

In the words Flaunt, gauntlet, haunch, haunt^ 
saunter, au is pronounced by some broad, as a in 
'' mart," by others diphthongal, as a in " fall." The 
latter is the more usual. 

III. The diphthong aw, in Awe, caw, daw, draw,, 
flaw, gnaw, haw, jaw, law, maw, paw, raw, pshaw,, 
saw, straw, thaw, yaw, awl, bawl, brawl, crawl,, 
shawl, yawl, awn, brawn, dawn, drawn, fawn, lawn, 
pawn, spawn, yawn, awful, awning, dawning,, 
crawfish, hawthorn. 

IV. The vowel in monosyllables which end in r 
or in re, and in words of more than one syllable also,. 
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when is followed by r and another consonant : Or, 
for, nor, bore, core, fore, more, ore, pore, prore, score, 
ore, force, bord, cord, ford, horde, lord, sword, forge, 
cork, fork, pork, stork, form, storm, born, borne, corn, 
horn, lorn, morn, torn, worn, corpse, corse, fort, port, 
snort, sport, forth, north, border, cordial, corporal, 
dormant, formal, fortune, morbid, normal, organ, 
ornament, torment, adorn, forlorn, retort; also in 
the words Croft, loft, oft, soft, cross, loss, cost, frost, 
lost, tost, broth, cloth, froth. 

V. OA, in the words Broad, board, coarse, hoarse, 
hoar, hoard. 

VI. 00, in Door, floor, moor, (not in poor), 

VII. OU, in Bought; brought, cough, fought, 
nought, ought, sought, thought, trough, wrought, 
bourn, course, court, gourd, mourn, pour, source. 

01, OY. 

01 and OY are proper diphthongs, the vowels of 
which are modified. (Uneducated persons are apt 
to make o silent and i pure ; this must be avoided.) 
Voice, rejoice, boil, coil, foil, oil, soil, toil, coin, groin, 
join, joint, loin, point, noise, poise, hoist, joist, moist, 
quoit, adroit, anoint, ointment, boisterous. 

OY is generally found at the end of words, 01 
is never found at the end : 

Boy, buoy, coy, joy, toy, alloy, annoy, destroy, 
employ, enjoy, envoy, oyster. 

ou, ow. 

I. OU has a proper diphthongal sound equivalent 
to the German au, in these words : Thou, couch, 
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pouch, vouch, cloud, loud, proud, shroud, bough, 
plough, slough, doughty, drought, foul, noun, bounce, 
flounce, ounce, pounce, bound, found, ground, hound, 
mound, pound, round, sound, wound (past of 
"wind"), lounge, count, fount, mount, hour, flour, our, 
scour, chouse, grouse, house, mouse, rouse, spouse, 
oust, bout, clout, doubt, gout, lout, out, pout, rout, 
scout, shout, snout, spout, sprout, stout, Louth, 
south, abound, astound, confound, profound, resound, 
surround, about, account, amount, announce, devour, 
devout, expound, pronounce, acoustics, encounter, 
mountain, scoundrel, thousand, trousers. 

II. OW,in Bow(inclination of the body),brow, cow, 
how, now, prow, row (noise),* sow s., vow, crowd, cowl, 
fowl, growl, howl, owl, prowl, scowl, brown, clown, 
down, frown, town, browse, drowse, avowal, advovv- 
son, bowels, bower, dowager, dowdy, dower, dowlas, 
drowsy, flower, fowler, howitzer, powder, prowess, 
shower, towel, vowel. 

UA, UE, ui. 

UA is equivalent to wa^ in Persuade, persuasion, 
quake, language, suasive, suavity. 

UE is equivalent to we, in Consuetude, desuetude, 
mansuetude, query, quell, quench, querulous, ques- 
tion. 

UI is equivalent to wi, in Quiet, quire, requite, 
languid, languish, linguist, sanguine, quibble, quick, 
quill, quit, quiver, acquit. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

VOWEL SOUNDS BEFORE THE LETTER R. 

When a, e, i, o, y, come before r or rr followed by 
a vowel in the middle of a word, they preserve their 
respective modified sounds: "arid," "marrow," "very," 
'^'cherry," "miracle," "mirror," "orifice," "horrid,'" 
^* pyramid," " Pyrrhus." 

When u comes before r followed by a vowel in the 
middle of a word, the wis pure: "fury," "rural:" but 
when it comes before rr in the middle of a word it is 
modified: "turret." 

When a precedes r final, or r followed by any 
•other consonant, a is broad : " mar," " mart," 
** market." (See page 47.) 

When e, i, u, y, precede r final, or r followed by 
any other consonant, they lose their distinctive sounds, 
and are pronounced alike, or so nearly alike as to be 
indistinguishable: "pert," "fir," "hurt," "myrtle." 

Similarly, 0, ea, and ou sometimes lose their 
distinctive sounds before r: "word," "earth," 
** scourge." 

Finally, the diphthongs ai, ea, ei, and occasionally 
the vowels a and e, have before r the open sound 
heard in " air," "pear," "their," "care," "chary," 
'" there." This sound is identical with that of the 
French e in "frdre," or that of the German e in 
"Erde," and must not be confounded with the pure 
a of "nature," or with the modified a of "natural." 
<Compare " parent," " parental," " parish.'*) 

E2 
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VOWELS REGULARLY MODIFIED 
BEFORE R AND RR. 

1. i4 is regularly modified before r in the accented 
simple syllables of Arid, baronet, carol, charity^ 
chariot, claret, clarif}', harass, lanim, larynx, mariner, 
parable, paradox, parallel, paralyse, paramour, parapet, 
parasol, paroxysm, pharisee, rarify, scarify. 

£, in Beryl, ceremony, cherubim, clerical, derivation, 
derogate, erudition, ferity, gerund, heresy, heretic, 
heroine, heroism, merit, pericordium, peril, peripatetic, 
perish, peritoneum, querulous, seraph, sheriff,, 
spherical, sterile, therapeutic, verify, verily, veritable, 
verity, very, (except query). 

7, in Miracle, sirop, spirit, virulent ;j^, in C>Til, lyric,, 
myriad, pyramid, tyranny. 

O, in Coral, chorister, Doric, florid, florin, horoscope,, 
loricate, moral, oracle, orange, orator, orifice, origin^ 
orison, soral, (choral, chorus, have the o pure). 

2. A has its own modified sound before rr in Arrow, 
barrack, barrel, barren, barrow, barrister, carry, carrot, 
carrion, carriage, farrier, farrow, garret, garrison, 
garrulous, harrier, harrow, Harry, Harriet, marriage, 
marrow, narrative^ narrow, parrot, parry, sparrow, 
tarry. 

E, in Berry, cherry, errand, error, ferret, ferry, 
ferrule, herring, merry, serrate, sherry, terrace, 
terrestrial, terror, wherret, wherry. 

7, in Irreligion, irrigate, irritable, mirror, sirrah, 
squirrel, stirrup. 

y, in Pyrrhic. 
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0, in Borrow, correspond, corridor, horrible, 
3iorrid; morrow, porridge, sorrel, sorrow, torrent, 
torrid. 

(7, in Burrel, burrow, current, curricle, curry, 
furrier, furrow, hurricane, hurry, murrain, murrey, 
scurrilous, surreptitious, surrogate, turret, and the 
Jike, 

U is pure ' in Curable, curacy, curate, curious, 
durable, during, fury, jury, lurid, muriate, purify, 
puritan, purity, purulent, rural, spurious. 

It should be remarked that rr ought to be pro- 
nounced more forcibly than r. A well trained ear 
will at once discriminate between rr of " arrow," 
*' merry," piorrow," and r of ** arid," " merit," 
•*' moral." 

E, I, O, U, Y, EA, OU, 
CORRUPT BEFORE R. 

1. E is ^corrupt before r in Herb, sherbet, verb, 
verbal, verberate, perch, mercy, mercenary, percolate, 
herd, potsherd, verdant, verdure, perfidy, perfume, 
clergy, merge, verge, gherkin, jerk, perk, merlin, 
sterling, ermine, germ, German, hermit, mermaid, 
sperm, thermal, thermometer, vermicelli, vermilion, 
vermin, fern,, hern, stern, ternary, vernal, vernacular, 
serpent, err, her, immerse, kersey, person, persevere, 
terse, verse, versatile, berth, certain, certify, certifi- 
cate, fertile, tertian, vertex, fervent, fervid, fervour, 
nerve, nervous, serve, servant, swerve. 

II. /is corrupt in Fir, sir, stir, whir, birch, smirch, 
circle, circus, bird, gird, girder, third, dirge, virgin, 
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dirk, irksome, shirk, smirk, girl, thirl, twirl, whirl, 
sirloin, firm, firmament, skirmish, chirp, first, thirst, 
dirt, flirt, girt, shirt, skirt, spirt, squirt, thirteen, 
thirty, virtue, birth, firth, girth, mirth ; so also y in 
myrrh, myrtle. 

III. is corrupt between w and r in Word, work, 
world, worm, worse, worship, worse, worst, wort, 
worth, worthy ; and also in attorney. 

IV. U is corrupt in Blur, bur, cur, fur, murmur, 
pur, slur, spur, curl, furbelow, furbish, purblind, 
turbid, turbot, urban, urbane, church, lurch, purchase, 
urchin, burden, burdock, curd, curdle, hurds, hurdle, 
hurdy-gurdy, murder, sturdy, curfew, surf, surface, 
turf, burgh, burgess, burglar, gurge, gurgle, purge, 
purgatory, sturgeon, turgid, urge, surge, surgeon,, 
lurk, murky, Turk, turkey, burly, churl, curl, furl, 
furlong, furlough, purl, purloin, surly, surmise, sur- 
mount, turmoil, burn, churn, furnace, furnish, turn, 
urn, purpose, turpentine, turpitude, curse, cursory, 
nurse, purse, purser, pursue, Thursday, burst, durst, 
blurt, curt, curtail, curtain, further, furtive, hurt, 
hurtle, nurture, turtle, curve, purvey, survey, survive, 
fur^^e. 

V. The diphthong eUy in Search, heard, earl, early, 
pearl, yearling, earn, learn, yearn, hearse, dearth,, 
earth. 

VI. The diphthong oUy in Adjourn, courteous,, 
courtesy, goumet, journal, scourge, sojourn, and in all 
words of two or more syllables which terminate in 
"our" unaccented. 
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A, AI, E, EA, EI, BEFORE R. 
EQUIVALENT TO GERMAN E IN " ERDE." 

I. A, in Bare, blare, care, dare, fare, flare, hare, 
mare, pare, rare, scare, scarce, share, snare, spare, 
square, stare, sware (past of swear), tare, ware, 
chary, parent, vary. 

II. AI, in Air, chair, fair, hair, lair, laird, pair, 
affair, dairy, despair, fairy, impair, repair, prairie. 

III. jB, in Ere, there, were, where. 

IV. EA, in Bear, pear, swear, tear z;., wear. 

V. EI, in Heir, heiress, their, theirs. 

To these may be added eyre ; and e'er, ne'er, con- 
tracted forms of ever, never. 

Obs. : I. EA in Ear, fear, hear, near, sear, shear, 
tear s., and e in Here, mere, have the sound of 
e pure. 

Obs. : 2. Derivatives retain the vowel sounds of 
primitives. A is broad in "marring" from mar, "starry" 
from star, " tarry " from tar ; e, i, u, are corrupt in 
"erring" from err, "referring" from refer, "stirring" 
from stir, "whirring" from whir, "purring'* from pur, 
" slurring " from slur ; i, u, are pure in "hiring" from 
hire, "miry" from mire, "cured" from cure. O is 
diphthongal in "boring" from bore, "restored" 
from restore; a, ea, are open in "caring," " daring," 
" fared," " bearer," " swearer," from care, dare, &c. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OF SILENT LETTERS. 

The letter B is silent after m in the words Bomb, 
climb, comb, dumb, Iamb, limb, numb, plumb, thumb, 
tomb, womb ; before ^ in Debt, debtor, doubt, doubtful, 
redoubt, subtle, subtlety. 

C is silent in the words Indict, victuals. It coalesces 
with k in Black, lock and the like. Ch is null in 
Drachm, schism, yacht. 

D is silent before dental g in Badge, bridge, budge, 
dodge, drudge, edge, fledge, fudge, grudge, hedge, 
judge, ledge, lodge, pledge, ridge, sedge, sledge, trudge, 
wedge. In these and similar words, d finds place 
for the sake of preserving the modified sound of the 
preceding vowel. No rule seems to have been laid 
down for the use or the disuse of d before ge in words 
of this kind, of more than one syllable; the tendency 
is to drop the d. The d, if dropped at all, should be 
dropped in unaccented syllables, "college," "privilege; " 
retained in accented syllables, "abridge," "alledge."' 
In opposition to this we find " knowledge " with rf, 
and "allege" without d. This is one of the blemishes 
in English spelling. 

E is silent wheA it stands at the end of a compound 
syllable: "made," "theme," "drive," "home," "rude;" 
and when it stands after g, to preserve the dental 
sound of that qonsonant : " vengeance." 

G is null before m in Diaphragm, phlegm, paradigm ; 
before n in Gnarl, gnarled, gnash, gnat, gnaw, gnomon, 
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gnostic ; and in Sign, consign, design, ensign, resign, 
benign, malign, expugn, impugn. 

G is silent before h or ht in High, nigh, sigh, 
thigh {i pure); neigh, neighbour, inveigh, weigh 
{a pure) ; dough, though, borough, furlough {o pure); 
bough, plough, slough (ou proper diphthongal); 
through, throughout {u pure simple) ; bight, bright, 
fight, knight, light, might, night, plight, right, sight, 
slight, tight, wight {i pure) ; aught, caught, fraught, 
naughty, taught (a diphthongal) ; bought, brought, 
fought, nought, ought, sought, thought, wrought (a 
diphthongal); drought {ou proper dipthongal); straight 
(a pure) ; height, sleight (i pure) ; eight, freight {a 
pure). 

H is silent in the words Heir, honest, honour, hour; 
to which were formerly added. Herb, hospital, host, 
hostler, hotel, humble, humour; but the h of these 
words is now generally aspirated. H is silent in 
Thyme, Thames, Thomas. 

The vowel / is null in Carriage, fashion, marriage, 
parliament. 

K is null when it stands at the beginning of a 
syllable, and is followed by n : Knab, knack, knag, 
knap, knave, knead, knee, kneel, knell, knew, knife, 
knight, knit, knob, knock, knoll, knop, knot, know, 
knuckle. 

L is silent in Calf, calve, half, halve, alms, almond, 
balm, calm, malmsey, palm, psalm, qualm (a broad) ; 
balk, calk, chalk, stalk, talk, walk, Walker {a diph- 
thongal) ; salmon (a modified) ; folk, yolk {o pure) ; 
could, should, would (German modified u) ; colonel 
{lo null, the former o corrupt as in " word"). 
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N is silent after / in Kiln, and after m in Autumn, 
column, condemn, hymn, limn, solemn. 

P is silent before s in Psalm (a broad), psalter (a 
diphthongal), before t in Receipt (e pure), before b in 
Cupboard, raspberry, and between m and t in Empty, 
exempt, prompt, tempt. Ph is said to be silent in 
Phthisis, apophthegm. 

T is silent before ch in Catch, hatch, latch, match, 
satchel, ditch, kitchen, witch; between s and le in 
Bustle, bristle, castle, gristle, jostle, justle, nestle, 
rustle, thistle, whistle, wrestle ; between s and en in 
Chasten, christen, fasten, glisten, hasten, listen, mois- 
ten, soften ; and in Christmas, mistletoe, mortgage. 

U is silent after c in Biscuit, circuit ; and after g 
in Guess, guest, guerdon, guide, guile, guilt, guinea, 
guise, disguise, guitar. In these words u, though 
silent, is not null, for it keeps c and g guttural. U is 
silent after q in Conquer, coquet, coquette, etiquette, 
harlequin, liquor, quadrille, quint, and after b in 
Build, building. Ue final is silent, Sindg is guttural, in 
the words Brogue, fatigue, feague, fugue, harangue, 
intrigue, league, plague, prorogue, rogue, tongue, 
vague, vogue; catalogue, decalogue, demagogue^ 
dialogue, prologue, synagogue. Ue is silent after y 
in antique, oblique, &c. (See page 28). 

W is silent before r in Wrack, wrangle, wrap, wrath,, 
wreak, wreath, wreck, wren, wrench, wrest, wrestle^ 
wretch, wriggle, wright, wring, wrinkle, wrist, writ,, 
write, writhe, wrong, wroth, wrought, wrung, wry; 
and before h in Whole, wholly, who, whom, whoop„ 
whose ; also in Sword, toward. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

H IN COMPOSITION WITH 
C, G, P, R, S, T, W. 
CH. 

The compound Ch has three sounds. 

The first and usual sound of ch is the soft, contin- 
uous, dental sound, which is heard in " cherry," and 
which resembles the Italian c in "civita. " This 
sound of ch belongs almost exclusively to words of 
Saxon origin. 

The next is the guttural sound, heard in "chorus.'* 
This is peculiar to words derived from the Classics. 

The third sound of ch is the sibilant-dental sound 
heard in " machine," and equivalent to sA. The Saxon 
or soft dental sound of ch is the connecting link 
between the classical or guttural, and the French or 
sibilant ch. 

Classical and scriptural names should be pro- 
nounced with cA guttural, **Chimham," "Archippus;" 
Saxon names, with ch soft dental, "Charles;" and 
French, with ch sibilant dental, " Charlemagne." 

Obs. : The ch of arch prefixed to Saxon words is 
soft dental, " archfiend;" in classical words the ch of 
arch is guttural, " archangel." 

As illustrations of the different sounds of ch we 
may adduce the words which follow : 

I. Saxon ; Chad, chafe, chaff, chain, chair, chalk, 
chamber, chance, chandler, channel, chant, chap, 
chaplain, chaplet, chapter, charcoal, charge, chariot, 
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chasten, chat, cheap, chicken, chimney; to which 
may be added the Greek words, Charity, charm ; and 
the Hebrew word, Cherub. 

2. Classical ; Chalcography, chalybeate, character, 
chasm, chimera, chirography, chirology, chiropedist, 
choleric, choral, chord, chymist. 

Obs. : Ch is guttural when followed by I or by r : 
Chlorid, chrism, christian, chrome, chryrsolite. 

3. French; Chaise, champagne, chandalier, cha- 
peron, chasseur, chateau. 

GH. 

At the beginning of words Gh is a vocal guttural : 
'' Ghastly,'' "gherkin," "ghost." 

At the end of words gh is generally silent : "nigh," 
" night." 

In a few instances gh at the end of a word is a 
soft labial aspirate, equivalent to / or ph: Cough, 
trough, draught, laugh, enough, rough, slough, tough. 

Gh is a vocal guttural in "burgh," sometimes 
pronounced "borough," and a soft guttural in 
" hough," " lough," " shough," sometimes spelt " hock," 
"loch," "shock.'' 

Here, then, we meet with a serious difficulty, both 
in our spelling, and in our pronunciation. We have 
gh silent, guttural, and labial, and ough with six 
different vowel sounds, viz., ou proper diphthongal in 
"bough," pure in "though," u simple in "through," 
a diphthongal in "cough," u Anghcan modified in 
*' tough," modified in " hough." 

Instead of smiling at this eccentricity of our 
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language, and then passing it by, we shall endeavour 
to account for the eccentricity itself. 

If we compare the words in which gh occurs in 
English, with the corresponding words in German, we 
find that the Anglican gh answers exactly to the 
German ch. A few examples will suffice to illustrate 
this fact. Corresponding to the English word high^ 
we find the German word hoch ; to fight ^ fechten ; nighty 
Nacht ; rights Recht ; sight, Sicht ; light, Licht ; mighty 
Macht ; plight, Pflicht ; laugh, lachen ; rough, rauch ; 
brought, gebracht ; nought, nicht ; sought, gesucht ; 
thought, gedacht; though, doch ; through, durch; 
daughter, Tochter ; neighbour, Nachbar. 

In some instances where the infinitive of both the 
English and the German verb takes k, "think,** 
"denken, " the English participle ends in ght, the 
German in cht, " thought," " gedacht." 

A few English words, which end in gh, correspond 
to German words, which end in the soft continuous 
guttural g^'ch: "enough," "genug;" "plough," 
" Pflug." 

From this we infer that the English gh had origi- 
nally a soft continuous guttural sound, equivalent to 
the German ch ; that gh was substituted for ch^ 
because the latter was already in possession of a 
sound peculiar to the Anglo-Saxon tongue, viz., the 
dental sound of ch in " chimney ;" that in course of 
time the guttural breathing of gh was dropped, as 
uncongenial to the English ear ; that in words where 
the vowel was pure gh became silent, "high," 
''though;" where the vowel was modified, and the lips 
would naturally close after the modified sound, gh 
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obtained the soft labial sound of/, " rough/* " tough," 
and that in the few remaining words the guttural 
sound oigh was retained, with the substitution of the 
explosive sound for the continuous, " lough.*' 

With regard to the several vowel sounds of ou before 
gh, we may observe that the same variety exists when 
this diphthong is in company with other consonants. 
Rhyming with bough we have thou; with through, you; 
with fought, court; shoulder corresponds to though, 
and double to tough. That the diphthong ow should 
have six different sounds is not surprising, when we 
reflect that, in English, every vowel has several sounds, 
and that each of the vowels of which ou is composed, 
has three or more sounds. The sum of the sounds 
of and u is six, viz., o pure, " go," o diphthongal, 
^' frost,** a modified, "nod,** u pure, "ruin,**=o in move ; 
Anglican modified u, "mud,**=o in mother; German 
modified u, "pull,'*=o in bosom. The sum of the 
sounds of and u taken separately being six, it is 
nothing extraordinary that the number of sounds of o 
and u in combination, i.e., of the diphthong ou is also 
six. 

Although these observations will not remove, yet 
they may throw some light upon, an anomaly, which 
has provoked the literary man*s smile, puzzled the 
school boy*s brain, and driven the foreigner to de- 
spair. 

PH. 

Ph is a soft continuous labial, which corresponds 
to the Greek aspirate * and the English /. In two 
words only is ph vocal, or equivalent to v, viz., in 
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Nephew and Stephen. The student will observe that 
nearly all words spelt with ph are of Greek derivation. 

Phaenomenon, phaeton, phalanx, phantom, phar- 
macy, pharos, phasis, pheasant, phial, philanthropy, 
philology, philosophy, philippic, philter, phlebotomy, 
phlegm, phlegmatic, phoenix, phosphorus, phrase, 
phrenetic, phrensy, physic, physiognomy, phylactery ; 
amphibious, amphibrach, amphitheatre ; geography, 
lithograph, photograph. 

The words diphthong, triphthong, naphtha, ophthalmic, 
are pronounced by us dipthong, tripthong, &c. The 
Greeks, from whom we have borrowed these words, 
would consider our pronunciation barbarous, it being 
an established rule among them that mutes coalesce 
with mutes, aspirates with aspirates. To say dip- 
thong for diphthong is inharmonious as well as in- 
correct. 

RH. 

Rh is found at the beginning of words of Greek 
origin : Rhapsody, rhetoric, rheum, rhinoceros, 
Rhodes, rhomboid, rhombus, rhubarb (Latin), rhyme, 
rhythm. 

SH. 

Sh is a soft sibilant aspirate, and is pronounced 
like the German sch or the French ch. 

Nearly all the words in which sh occurs, are of 
Saxon origin : 

Shabby, shadow, shallop, shallow, shambles, sham- 
rock, shatter, shekel, shelter, shepherd, shilling, 
shiver, shrivel, ash, Ashton, bishop, bushel, mushroom, 
roundish, whitish. 
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Banish, languish, and the like, are derived from 
the French, banir^ languir; but the termination is 
Saxon. 

TH. 

Th is a linguo-dental aspirate, having two sounds, 
one soft, " thing," the other vocal, " this." 

At the beginning and the end of words, th is soft : 
Theory, thought, breath, month. In the words Than, 
that, the, thee, their, them, then, thence, there, their, 
they, thine, this, thither, those, thou, though, thus, 
thy, booth, smooth, with, ih is exceptionally vocal. 

Th is generally vocal in the middle of Saxon words: 
Brother, father, farther, feather, gather, heathen, 
hither, leather, mother, northern, other, weather; 
soft in classical words: Catholic, ether, lethargy, 
method, pathos, sympathy. 

WH. 

Wh is found at the beginning of Saxon words: 
What, wheat, wheel, wheeze, whelp, when, whence, 
where, whet> whether, which, whiff, whig, whim, 
whine, whip, whirl, whisk, whisper, whist, whistle, 
white, whither, whitlow, whittle, whiz. Obs. : The 
aspiration is heard before the r of rh, and the w of 
wh. 

CHAPTER IX. 

C, S, so, SS, T, X, Z ASPIRATED. 

The letters c, s, sc, ss, t, x, z, go into aspiration, 
when they come after an accented syllable, and 
before one of the proper diphthongs ea, eo, ia, ie, to, or 
before u, eou, iou. 
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C becomes a soft sibilant aspirate in Special, official, 
provincial, artificial, beneficial, prejudicial, uncial, 
superficial, ocean, logician, magician, musician, op- 
tician, patrician, physician, politician, arithmetician, 
geometrician, mathematician, deficient, efficient, 
proficient, sufficient, coercion, suspicion, gracious, 
precious, specious, atrocious, audacious, auspicious, 
capacious, capricious, delicious, judicious, malicious, 
officious, pernicious, rapacious, sagacious, vivacious, 
voracious, avaricious, contumacious, efficacious, per- 
tinacious. 

S, when preceded by a consonant, becomes a soft 
sibilant aspirate : Mansion, mersion, pension, version, 
ascension, aspersion, aversion, convulsion, declension, 
dissension, excursion, expansion, expulsion, exten- 
sion, pretension, suspension, censure, tonsure. 

(In the words sugar, sure, assure, insure, s is irre- 
gularly aspirated.) 

When preceded by a vowel, s becomes a vocal 
sibilant aspirate : Ambrosial, fusion, vision, allusion, 
contusion, corrosion, conclusion, derision, evasion, 
exclusion, explosion, incision, leisure, measure, 
pleasure, treasure. 

Sc is a soft sibilant aspirate in Conscious, luscious, 
conscience, prescience, omniscience. 

SSy in Fissure, issue, mission, discussion, expression, 
procession, succession, transgression.- 

T becomes generally a soft sibilant aspirate : 
Martial, nuptial, partial, credential, essential, sub- 
stantial, tertian, patient, quotient, captious, cautiQUS, 

F 
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factious, contentious, facetious, infectious, licentious, 
adventitious, conscientious, expeditious, superstitious, 
surreptitious, action, auction, caution, diction, frac- 
tion, fiction, junction, lotion, mention, notion, option, 
portion, sanction, station, unction, adoption, affection, 
attraction, cessation, completion, deception, dis- 
tinction, elation, extortion, foundation, fruition, 
gradation, injunction, irruption, narration, objection, 
oration, prediction, promotion, quotation, relation, 
retention, starvation, subtraction, solution, taxation, 
transaction, vibration, vocation, dispensation, domin- 
ation, elevation, exclamation, fabrication, fluctuation, 
generation, gravitation, hesitation, imitation, impor- 
tation, lamentation, litigation, mitigation, modera- 
tion, navigation, numeration, obligation, occupation, 
penetration, proclamation, recitation, recreation, 
regulation, reparation, separation, speculation, 
transportation, trepidation, valuation, vegetation, 
undulation, usurpation, abolition, ammunition, 
coalition, composition, definition, demolition, ebulli- 
tion, erudition, prohibition, recognition, superstition, 
supposition, diminution, dissolution, destitution, 
evolution, institution, persecution, resolution, retri- 
bution, revolution, benediction, circumspection, 
disproportion, indigestion, insurrection, interruption, 
jurisdiction, liquefaction, predilection, recollection, 
retrospection, satisfaction, superscription, abbrevia- 
tion, abomination, articulation, assassination, assimila- 
tion, capitulation, communication, congratulation, co- 
operation, deliberation, depopulation, dilapidation, 
edification, emancipation, evaporation, exaggeration, 
expostulation, extenuation, fortification, humiliation. 
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inauguration, infatuation, insinuation, intoxication, 
justification, negotiation, organization, participation, 
T)rocrastination, qualification, ramification, recommen- 
dation, representation, signification, solemnization, 
transfiguration, verification, vociferation, indisposition, 
interlocution, irresolution, circumambulation, discon- 
tinuation, excommunication, exemplification, identi- 
fication, indemnification, maladministration, natural- 
ization, predetermination, recapitulation, reconcilia- 
tion, superannuation, supererogation, transubstantia- 
tion. 

The question whether Hon and the like form one 
syllable, or two syllables, has not been decided. In 
common spelling books ** relation,'* e.g., is described 
as a word of four syllables pronounced as three. This 
is unsatisfactory. S, c, f, go into aspiration before 
a diphthong in an unaccented syllable ; a diphthong is 
the meeting of two vowels in one syllable ; io is a 
diphthong; hence it follows that Hon is but one 
syllable, and that ** relation" is a word not of four 
•syllables but of three. The i of the termination iate 
is heard after c and t in Appreciate, associate, ema- 
ciate, excruciate, satiate, ingratiate, initiate, negotiate, 
substantiate, but yet the i does not form a syllable. 

When the t follows a sibilant, or when it precedes u, 
eous, it has the sound of soft dental ch: Bastion, bestial, 
celestial. Christian, fustian, gesture, moisture, pasture, 
posture, question, vesture, conjecture, creature, 
departure, feature, mixture, nature, venture, actual, 
effectual, habitual, mutual, perpetual, ritual, virtuous, 
presumptuous, courteous, duteous, piteous, plenteous, 
irighteous. 

2 F 
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The student will observe that m all these words^ 
whatever may be the number of syllables, the principal 
accent falls upon the syllable which immediately 
precedes the aspirate, and that when the aspirate is 
preceded by «, e, o, «, the vowels are pure (except e 
in " discretion"), but that wheathe aspirate is preceded 
by iy the vowel is modified. 

The letter Z is a double consanant^ which partakes 
of the nature both of a guttural and of a sibilant. 

1. X has a soft guttural-sibilant sound =^s, when it 
stands before a consonant, "expert,"" "extra," "excel;"" 
or before a vowel in an unaccented syllable, " exer- 
cise," " execrable ;" or when it occurs at^the end of 
words, " fix," "mix," "tax," "vex," and in derivatives 
from these ; " taxation," " vexation." 

2. In the unaccented initial syllable eXy followed 
by a vowel or by A, x has a vocal guttural-sibilant 
sound^g-s; "example," "exempt," "exhibit." 

3. At the beginning of Greek words, x has a 
vocal sibilant sound^j?^ ** Xiphias," " Xenophon." 

4. X is aspirated in Anxious, axiom, luxury. 

• The letter Z is, in reality, a double consonant com- 
posed of d and s. In German, z has the sound of ts ; in 
English, it has a vocal sibilant sound=s in his. 
Under aspiration, z has the continuous dental sound of 
the French g in age, or / in je : Azure, seizure, 
glazier, grazier, vizier. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OF VOWELS IN UNACCENTED SIMPLE SYLLABLES. 

In unaccented simple syllables a is modified, and 
^, 0, u, are pure, without any regard to quantity: 
Abash, acute, canal, dragoon, japan, behold, deceit, 
defy, rejoice, coerce, cohere, romance, society, 
futurity, munificent. 

The vowel i in an unaccented simple syllable is 
sometimes pure, sometimes modified. 

I is pure at the beginning of a word, when it 
stands alone before an accented syllable: Identify, 
idolater, isosceles; or when it comes before a vowel 
under the accent: Hiatus, quiescent, priority; in the 
syllables bi, tri, from bis, iris : Bidental, binocular, 
tribunal, triumvirate; and in the words chirographer, 
chimera, criterion, gigantic, librarian, licentious, 
privation, vibration, vitality. 

I is modified in the unaccented inital syllable di : 
Diminish, divorce, divulge ; in phil from ^iXog : 
Philanthropy, philippic, philosopher; and in finance, 
frigidity, militia, minority, ridiculous, rigidity, simi- 
litude, timidity. 

In the middle of words i unaccented is always 
modified : Imminent, alleviate. 

y is pure in the .unaccented initial syllables of 
Hydrographer, hydrometer, hydropathy, hydraulics, 
hyperbola, hyperbole, hypostasis, hypotenuse, typo- 
grapher. 
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Y is modified in Hypocrisy, mythology, phylactery^ 
physician, synonymous ; and in all unaccented final 
syllables: Copy, company, hypocrisy, revolutionary. 

VOWELS IN UNACCENTED FINAL SYLLABLES* - 



ATE. 

The vowel a of the termination ate is pure in 
verbs : Abominate, accelerate, ameliorate, deteriorate, 
enumerate, frustrate, populate, renovate, speculate^ 
subjugate. 

In adjectives and substantives of this termination,. 
a is modified (compare the adjectives, animate, 
intimate, maculate, and the substantives, associate,, 
graduate, with the corresponding verbs). The ter- 
mination ate of verbs has the secondary accent, that 
of substantives and adjectives, has no accent. 

ICE, ISE, INE, ITE, IVE, ILE. 

/ is modified in the unaccented termination ice :■ 
Alice, malice, practice, accomplice ; ine : Discipline,, 
feminine, genuine, heroine, jessamine, masculine, 
medicine, nectarine, palatine; ite: Definite, exquisite^ 
opposite, favourite, hypocrite; tve: Active, passive,, 
sportive, apprehensive, defensive, vindictive. 

/ is pure in ice of Cockatrice, sacrifice ; ise and ize 
of all words, except Anise, franchise, practise; ine of 
Columbine, concubine, porcupine, saccharine, ser- 
pentine, turpentine, Valentine ; ite of Aconite, 
appetite, bipartite, Carmelite, cosmopolite, chrysolite,. 
Eremite, expedite, satellite. 

The vowel i is modified in He of Agile, docile,. 
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ductile, facile, fictile, fragile, missile, mobile, subtile; 
pure in He of Edile, exile, fertile, futile. Gentile, 
hostile, juvenile, mercantile, puerile, senile, servile, 
virile, chamomile, reconcile. 

THE TERMINATIONS 
BLE, CLE, GRE, TRE, AL, EL, AR, ER, OR, OUR. 

It has been remarked that / and r preceded by a 
mute, and followed by e, in a final syllable, have an 
imperfect sound, whigh does not much honour to our 
language. Walker goes so far as to say, that ble, 
cle, in "table," '* circle," may be called " a monster 
in grammar, a syllable without a vowel." If this 
does no honour to the English language, certainly it 
does none to the French, where we meet not only 
with "table," "circle," but with numerous words 
which terminate in the ^ame manner. The monster 
in grammar, if a monster, is one of French birth. 
Now it is true that in French, as in English, the 
liquids unite most readily with other consonants. 
But while this is generally true, it is not universally 
true ; for liquids do not unite so readily with each 
other or with preceding mutes, as mutes with mutes 
or with preceding liquids (compare "film" with 
** fills," " prism " with " hsp "). 

The French affix e to the liquid m, as well as to I 
and r, after a mute, at the end of a wprd: " prisme," 
** sophisme," " dogme," " rhythme." Now sls prisme 
or prism is a word of one syllable, so are angle^ 
axlcy Havre, words of one syllable ; and as sophisme 
or jsophism is a word of two syllables, so are sensible, 
visible, miracle, principle, calibre, theatre, words of 
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two syllables. So far then from ble in iable^ or cle in 
circlcy or ire in theatre, being " a monster in grammar 
— a syllable without a vowel," it is not a syllable 
at all, either in French or in English. 

Walker complains of the still more Gothic and 
uncouth participial terminations of peopled, troubled. 
It is not, however, the terminations which are 
uncouth, but our pronunciation of the terminations. 
The French distinguish the pronunciation of peuple, 
trouble J from that of peupler, troubler ; and we dis- 
tinguish the pronunciation of troubler, meddler, from 
that of trouble, meddle. It is equally in our power to 
say, if we will, troubled, peopled, and led is a syllable 
as perfect in itself as ler, or as any other syllable. 
That the e of the termination re is merely servile, is 
evident from the circumstance, that it disappears 
from derivatives ; thus the e of centre disappears from 
central; of fibre, sepulchre, theatre, spectre, from 
fibrous, sepulchral, theatrical, spectral. 

Attempts have been made to alter the spelling of 
words of this class. Colenso, e.g., in his edition of 
Euclid has center for centre. This should not be 
imitated. Centre is, strictly speaking, a French word 
of one syllable. If we change centre to center, we 
should change central also to centeral. Moreover, 
if we change one word of this class we should change 
all, and in many words it would be impossible 
to transpose the vowel and the liquid, without 
interfering with the main features of our language. 
If, e,g., we change lucre, massacre, angle, to lucery 
massacer, angel, we shall be forced either to alter our 
pronunciation of the words, or to violate the rule that 
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before ^, c is sibilant and g dental. Perhaps the 
whole of the difficulty which attaches to words of 
this class, may be traced back to our accentuation of 
the words. 

Let us take, for instance, English words ending in 
able, acle. These are derived either from Latin words 
ending in abilis, aculum, or from French words ending 
in able, acle. 

Now although the quantity of a vowel does not 
determine the place of the accent, it is, nevertheless, 
a fact that the a of abilis, aculum, is generally long. 
In French, the accent always falls immediately before 
the terminations ble, cle; in English, on the contrarj^ 
with the exception of the reputed dissyllables, table, 
circle, and the like, the vowel before the termination 
is always unaccented. Subjoined are a few words of 
this description, with the Latin quantity, and the 
French and the English accent marked in the usual 
way. 

French. English. 

Affdble Affable 

Ardble Arable 

Culpdble Ciilpable 

Durdble Durable 

Notdble N6table 

Palpdble Palpable 

Probdble Probable 

Tractdble Tractable 

Mirdcle Miracle 

Ordcle Oracle 

Pinndcle Pinnacle 

Spectaculum Spectdcle Spectacle 



Latin. 
Affabilis 
Arabilis 



Notabilis 

Probabilis 
Tractabilis 
Miraculum 
Oraculum 
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Credibilis has the i of the antepenultimate short; 
but credible, in French, has the accent on the i; in 
English, on the preceding e. 

Compare also Fallible Fdllible 

Possible Possible 

In a future generation this little defect in our 
accentuation may be remedied, meanwhile let us 
protest against any inteference with a mode of 
spelling, which has been adopted "always, every- 
where, and by all." 

Of words ending in le, some are substantives r 
Angle, axle, beetle, bramble, bugle, canticle, circle, 
cockle, constable, dingle, fable, gargle, hurdle, icicle„ 
kettle, kirtle, mantle, mettle, muscle, needle, parable, 
pebble, principle, radicle, shambles, shingle, shuttle^ 
skittle, spittle. 

Others are adjectives : Affable, agreeable, ample,, 
feeble, fickle, gentle, little, nimble, noble, sable, sim- 
ple, single. 

Others are verbs : Babble, cobble, crackle, curdle,, 
dazzle, gabble, garble, grumble, huddle, jangle^ 
kindle, mangle, mingle, rustle, settle, shuffle, spangle, 
speckle. 

Others are mixed : Bottle, bridle, bubble, couple,, 
gingle, handle, knuckle, ladle, nettle, pickle, prickle, 
raffle, ruffle, scruple. 

Of words ending in al, the majority are adjectives,, 
a few only are substantives : Approval, avowal, 
capital, carousal, cathedral, central, coeval, cordial, 
critical, cubital, dental, dual, fatal, festal, feudal^ 
formal, fraternal, funeral, general, guttural, herbal,, 
hospital, medal, medicinal, metal, mineral, missal^ 
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moral, natural, neutral, original, oval, parental,, 
pedal, penal, practical, pontifical, portal, radical, rival, 
royal, satirical, several, signal, synodal, temporal^ 
total, tribunal. 

Of words ending in el, the majority are substantives, 
a few are both substantives and verbs : Apparel, 
barbel, barrel, channel, citadel, corbel, cornel, counsel 
s. and ?;., cruel, cudgel, drivel s. and v,, duel, fuel, 
funnel, gabel, garbel, gospel, gravel s. and v,, hazel, 
jewel s. and z;., kennel, label s. and t;., libel s. and 
V, lintel, mantel, model s. and z;., morsel, parcel 
s. and v., quarrel s. and v,y satchel, scoundrel, 
sequel, shovel s, and v.y tinsel, vessel, weasel. Cancel 
is a verb ; level is a substantive, an adjective, and a 
verb. 

Of words ending in re preceded by a consonant, the 
majority are substantives : Acre, centre, fibre, lucre, 
lustre, massacre s. and t;., metre, mitre, nitre, ochre, 
petre, sabre, sceptre, spectre, sepulchre, theatre ; 
mediocre is an adjective ; accoutre is a verb. 

The unaccented terminations ar, er, ir, or, ur, our, 
have one and the same sound: "Peninsular,*' 
" carrier,'' ** elixir," "junior," " murmur," " fervour." 

Words ending in ar, are for the most part derived 
from Latin adjectives in am : "Familiar," "jocular," 
"popular." Words ending in er are Saxon verbal 
substantives: Maker from "make," keeper from 
"keep," lover from "love," driver from "drive;" 
or adjectives of the comparative degree : Greater 
from " great," weaker from " weak," wiser from 
" wise," lower from " low," truer from " true." 
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Words which end in or, are generally concrete 
nouns, taken entire from Latin, or formed from Latin 
supine-stems : Abominator, abrogator, acceptor, 
accumulator, actor, aggressor, agitator, assertor, 
assessor, auditor, confessor, creator, dedicator, dic- 
tator, director, editor, elector, exactor, factor, 
inspector, narrator, preceptor, professor, testator, 
tutor. 

Words which end in our are derived chiefly from 
Latin abstract nouns terminating in or, and increas- 
ing long in the genitive: Clamour, colour, fervour, 
honour, humour, rigour, savour, tenour, tremour. The 
concrete noun arbour is from the Latin "arbor oris ;" 
endeavour, s. and v., from the French "endevoir;" 
flavour, from the French " flaveur ;*' governour, now 
usually spelt governor, is from the French "gouver- 
neur;" harbour, 5. and v,, is an essentially English 
word, unless it be derived from the French "herbage;" 
neighbour is from the Saxon " nehgebur ;" be- 
haviour and Saviour are irregular, though not 
inelegant derivatives from the verbs " behave, " 
" save.'* 

A great clamour has been raised from time to time 
for the suppression of the u in the termination our. 
When we consider how few words there are which 
terminate in our, we can but feel surprised that they 
should have been the occasion of so much literary 
controversy. Those who are bent upon obliterating the 
u of our, ought, in order to be consistent, to obliterate 
the or the u of the termination ous, and the like. 
Such alterations tend to distort, rather than to im- 
prove, the settled features of the English language. 
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AI, AY, EI, EY, IE, EA, EO, OW, IN UNACCENTED 
FINAL SYLLABLES. 

AI has the sound of modified i in Captain, fountain, 
mountain. In Britain, certain, curtain, villain, ai is 
almost null. 

AY has the sound of modified i in names of the 
week, Sunday, &c. 

EI, in Foreign, forfeit, sovereign, surfeit. 

EY, in Abbey, alley, covey, donkey, galley, 
hackney, honey, Jersey, journey, kidney, lackey, 
Liffey, malmsey, medley, money, monkey, motley, 
pulley, tourney, valley, volley. 

IE, in the plural of substantives ; in the third per- 
son singular, present, indicative, active ; and in the 
preterite of verbs, which end in modified y : Copies, 
duties, worried. 

EA has the sound of modified a in Pageant, ser- 
geant, vengeance. 

EO has the sound of the Anglican modified u in 
Bludgeon, dudgeon, gudgeon,, widgeon, dungeon, 
pigeon, surgeon, sturgeon, luncheon, puncheon, trun- 
cheon, scutcheon. 

OW, in unaccented final syllables, has the sound 
of o pure : Arrow, bellow, hallow, mellow, sallow, 
shallow, tallow, wallow. 

In the several terminations of Grandeur, hideous, 
cordial, remedial, odious, tedious, filial, million^ 
pavilion, minion, pinion, e and i have a semi-con- 
sonant sound, equivalent to y in " yet," the vowels 
which follow being indistinctly pronounced. 
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CHAPTER XL 

DISSYLLABLES 
ACCENTED ON THE FIRST SYLLABLE. 

We have already considered those dissyllables, the 
former syllable of which is simple and accented. 
We have only to add here that all dissyllables, the 
latter syllable of which is servile, are accented on the 
former, i. c, on the root-syllable, and are generally 
considered Trochees ; though it may be fairly ques- 
tioned whether those which have the vowel of the 
termination long by nature, as "hallow," be Trochees, 
and not Spondees: Bum-ish, child-ish, chart-er, 
found-er, great-er, bill-et, tick-et, hard-en, sick-en, 
pil-lage, hol-low, nar-row, fol-ly, mud-dy, and the 
like. 

DISSYLLABLES ACCENTED ON THE SECOND SYLLABLE 

(Generally called iambic). 

Walker has observed that there is a remarkable 
coincidence of accent between Latin words of three 
■syllables commencing with a preposition, and English 
words of two syllables, derived from them by drop- 
ping a syllable, as " excel " from " excello." "This 
propensity," he continues, " of following the Latin 
accent, formed a general rule, which at last neglected 
the Latin accent in words of this kind ; as we find 
prefer^ confer ^ have the accent on the second syllable, 
though prcBferOy confero have the accent on the first." 
It is difficult to understand what is meant by " the 
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propensity of following the Latin accent ;" the more 
so because Walker himself affirms elsewhere that wc 
know nothing about Latin accent : " The accent of the 
ancients is the opprobrium of modern criticism. 
Nothing can show more evidently the fallibility of 
the human faculties than the total ignorance we are 
in at present of the nature of the Latin and Greek 
accent." We are, then, in total ignorance of the 
nature of Latin accent, and yet we have a propen- 
sity sometimes to follow, sometimes to neglect it. 
This is nonsense. Moreover, it does not follow that 
the syllable fer is unaccented, because the e of 
prcefero is short, any more than that the cb of prcz 
is short, because we place the accent on the e of fer 
in prceferre. Nor does the coincidence, which Walker 
notices, and of which Ben Jonson is said to have 
had " a faint idea," prove that verbs in English 
are formed from the present indicative, rather than 
from the infinitive, or from any other part of Latin 
verbs. 

The true rule is simple : Dissyllabic words^ whether 
classical or Saxon, are generally accented on the root. 

The words in question are formed from the root of 
the Latin verb, and are accented on the root, without 
any regard to Latin accent and quantity; other 
words are formed from the Latin supine- stem, and 
accented accordingly. f 

The truth of this statement will appear from the 
•subjoined list of dissyllables. 

I. From Latin verb-roots : 

Absorb, admit, adorn, affirm, applaud, assent, 
assign, attend, attest, commend, comment, commit. 
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compel, comport, concur, confirm, conform, consent, 
consign, consist, contend, contest, convert, deform, 
defraud, demand, depend, deport, descend, despond, 
deter, detect, divert, divest, discern, dispel, dissent, 
distend, distil, emit, excel, exist, expand, expect, 
expel, expend, export, extend, extol, exult, impart, 
impel, impend, import, incur, indent, infer, infest, 
inform, insist, instil, insult, intend, inter, invert, 
occur, oifend, permit, persist, pervert, pretend, 
propel, rebel, recant, record, recur, refer, reform, 
refund, relax, remand, repel, report, rescind, resist, 
respect, respond, result, retard, retract, revert, sub- 
mit, suborn, subsist, subvert, support, suspend, 
transfer, transform, transmit. 

II. From Latin supine-stems : 

Abrupt, accept, access, addict, affix, afflict, aggress, 
annex, aspect, assert, compress, concoct, confess, 
congest, connect, construct, consult, contempt, con- 
tort, convert, convict, correct, corrupt, defect, deject, 
depict, depress, desert, detect, digest, digress, direct, 
discuss, dismiss, dissect, distinct, effect, eject, elect, 
erect, event, exact, except, excess, exempt, exert, 
exhaust, exhort, expert, express, extinct, extort, 
impress, indict, infect, inflect, inflict, inject, insert, 
inspect, instruct, intent, invent, object, obstruct, 
occult, oppress, predict, prefix, prevent, profess, 
protect, protract, recess, reduct, reflect, refract, 
reject, remiss, repast, repress, retort, select, subduct, 
subtract, success, succinct, suggest, suppress, trans- 
act, transgress. 

In many instances the vowel of the Latin root is 
strengthened by silefnt e, or by some other vowel. 
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That the object of this is to preserve the accent on 
the root, and not to mark the quantity of the original 
vowel, is evident from the fact that short vowels arc 
strengthened as well as long vowels. 

1. Latin verb-roots, with the root-vowel strength- 
ened by silent e final : 

Accuse, acquire, adduce, adjure, adhere, admire, 
alledge, allude, ascribe, aspire, assume, cohere, com- 
pare, compile, compute, concede, conclude, condense, 
condole, conduce, confide, confute, conjure, connive, 
conserve, console, conspire, consume, convene, con- 
voke, corrode, decide, decline, defame, define, degrade, 
delude, deplore, depone, deprave, deprive, depute, 
deride, derive, describe, deserve, devolve, divide, 
divine, divulge, dissolve, dissuade, elude, emerge, 
evade, evince, exclude, exhale, expire, explode, 
explore, expunge, extrude, exude, imbibe, imbue, 
immure, impede, implore, impute, incite, incline, 
include, induce, indulge, infringe, inhume, inquire, 
inscribe, inspire, intrude, invade, involve, inure, 
observe, obtrude, perfume, perspire, persuade, pervade, 
postpone, precede, preclude, prepare, prescribe, pre- 
side, procure, promulge, pronounce, prorogue, 
proscribe, protrude, provide, provoke, recede, recite, 
recline, recuse, reduce, refute, regale, remove, re- 
prove, repute, require, reserve, reside, resolve, respire, 
revere, revoke, revolve, seclude, secede, seduce, 
subscribe, subside, suffice, traduce, transpire. 

2. Latin verb-roots, the vowel of which is 
strengthened by another vowel, or converted into 
a diphthong : Abstain, acclaim, appeal, assault, con- 
found, congeal, contain, convey, declaim, denounce, 
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despair, despoil, destroy, detain, devour, disclaim, 
esteem, explain, increase, inveigh, obtain, ordain, 
pertain, prevail, profound, pronounce, reclaim, re- 
deem, remain, renounce, repair, repeal, repeat, 
retain, reveal, succeed. 

3. Supine-stems, the vowel of which is strength- 
ened by silent e, or by some other vowel : Abstruse, 
abuse, complete, concise, confuse, converse, convulse, 
decease, defence, depose, devote, diffuse, dilate, dilute, 
dispense, effuse, elate, erase, excite, expanse, expense, 
immense, immerse, impose, incense, inflate, infuse, 
intense, oblate, obtuse, oppose, perfuse, perverse, 
precise, premise, pretence, profuse, promote, recluse, 
relapse, relate, remorse, remote, replete, repose, 
repulse, response, reverse, sedate, suspense, translate. 
Devout, discourse, discreet, receipt, recourse. 

From Latin adjectives we have Absurd, benign, 
condign, inert, malign, robust, rotund, superb; and 
(with the principal vowel lengthened by c ) austere, 
extreme, humane, insane, jocose, marine, mature, 
morose, oblique, obscene, obscure, profane, secure, 
serene, severe, sincere, sublime, supreme, verbose. 

The general truth of the rule, that dissyllables 
are accented on the root, is not affected by the 
circumstance that there are occasional exceptions. 
The verbs Commune, construe, differ, perjure, are 
accented on the first syllable without any assignable 
reason. Some substantives and adjectives are ac- 
cented not on the root, but on some other syllable, 
in order that they mxy he disiingitished from cogitate 
verbs, (See under Verbal distinctions.) The accent in 
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this case is distinctive. The distinction, though use- 
ful, is arbitrary, and has led many to the erroneous 
conclusion, that dissyllabic verbs should be accented 
on the latter syllable, substantives, on the former 
syllable. Hence proceeds the false accentuation of 
access, ally, aspect, and the like. 

SAXON AND FRENCH DISSYLLABLES, ACCENTED ON THE 
SECOND OR THE ROOT- SYLLABLE. 

Abate, abide, abode, above, afar, afraid, again, 
against, ago, akin, alarm, alas, alert, aloft, alone, 
along, aloof, amaze, amend, among, amuse, apiece, 
aright, arise, ashore, aside, astray, astride, avail, 
avenge, avoid, avow, await, awake, aware, address, 
advance, advice, advise, apply, approach, approve, 
arraign, arrest, account, allay, annoy, assault, atone, 
becalm, because, become, bedaub, bedew, befit, 
behave, behead, believe, below, bemoan, beneath, 
benumb, bequest, bereft, beseech, beseem, beset, 
besides, besiege, besmear, bespeak, bestir, bestow, 
bestride, betake, betide, betimes, betray, betroth, 
between, bewail, beware, bewitch, beyond, debar, 
debase, debate, debauch, decay, decoy, decry, default, 
defile, degree, delay, demure, device, devise, devoic , 
disburse, disdain, disease, disgorge, disgust, dislike, 
dismast, dismay, dismount, disown, displace, displant, 
displease, distress, embrace, employ, enact, enchant, 
enclose, endear, endorse, endue, endure, enforce, en- 
gage, engrave, engross, enhance, enjoin, enjoy, enlarge, 
enlist, enrich, enrobe, enrol, enslave, ensue, enrage, 
ensure, entail, enthrone, entice, entomb, entrap, 
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entreat, entwine, escape, escort, espouse, espy, for- 
bear, forbid, forbode, forgive, forlorn, forsake, forswear, 
foreclose, foredoom, forego, foreknow, forerun, fore- 
see, foreshow, forestall, foretell, forewarn, inlay, 
inside, intrigue, invest, miscall, miscast, mischance, 
miscount, misdeed, misdeem, misgive, mishap, mis- 
judge, mislay, mislead, misname, misplace, misprint, 
misquote, misrule, misspend, mistake, mistrust. 
Outbid, outbrave, outdare, outdo, outface, outgrow, 
outleap, outlive, outright, outrun, outsail, outshine, 
outshoot, outside, outsit, outstare, outstrip, outwalk, 
outweigh, outwit, rebuff, rebuke, regret, relax, relief, 
remark, remind, renew, renoun, reproof, resort, 
resource, retreat, return, revenge, revolt, reward, 
unapt, unbar, unbend, unbind, unblest, unbolt, 
unborn, unbought, unbound, unbrace, unchain, un- 
chaste, unclasp, unclose, uncouth, undo, undone, 
undress, unfair, unfed, unfit, unfold, ungird, unheard, 
unhinge, unhook, unhorse, unhurt, unjust, unkind, 
unlace, unlike, unload, unlock, unloose, unman, 
unmark, unmove, unpaid, unripe, unsafe, unsay, un- 
seen, unshod, unsound, unsung, unsought, untaught, 
untie, untrue, untwist, unwise, unyoke, surmise, 
surprise, surround, upbraid, uphold, withal, withdraw, 
withhold, within, without, withstand, (blockade, 
brigade, cabal, cajole, canoe, career, caress, carouse, 
cascade, cement, cockade, control, curtail, dessert, 
genteel, grimace, harangue, harpoon, manure). 

trisyllables accented on the antepenultimate 
(dactyl, or trochee and a long syllable). 

I. The accent of classical trisyllables falls upon the 
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antepenultimate more frequently than upon any 
other syllable : Accident, arrogant, competent, con- 
sonant, ignorant, incident, indigent, barbarous, con- 
gruous, cinnamon, emphasis. 

II. Trisyllables, formed by rejecting the termination 
of classical tetrasyllables, are accented on the first 
syllable. 

1. From Latin supines, as ** abdicatum," we have 
Abdicate, abnegate, abrogate, advocate, captivate, 
circulate, consecrate, dislocate, execrate, implicate, 
fulminate, generate, litigate, mitigate, nominate, 
perpetrate, suffocate ; with the secondary accent on 
ate. 

2. From substantives ending in tia as " avaritia," 
we have Avarice, confidence, consequence, conti- 
nence, excellence, impotence, impudence, innocence, 
insolence, opulence, pestilence, reverence. 

3. From substantives in ius, ia, turn, we have 
Century, industry, infamy, injury, luxury, memorj', 
anarchy, energy, harmony, history, melody, policy, 
obloquy, perjury, remedy, summary. 

4. From adjectives in osus: Copious, curious, 
furious, generous, onerous, populous, scrupulous. 

5. From substantives and adjectives in «5, a, «m : 
Corpulent, fraudulent, genuine, masculine, obsolete, 
reverend, discipline, argument, complement, docu- 
ment, firmament, instrument, interval, manifest, 
manuscript, monument, opulent, armament, sacra- 
ment, supplement. 

6. From Greek words which terminate in ©c. »;f» 
V, ovi Catalogue, crocodile, dialogue, orthodox, 
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paradise, parasite, politic, paradox, hypociite, patri- 
arch, paragraph. 

In nearly all words of this class, if the syllable of 
the antepenult is simple as well as accented, the vowel, 
whether long or short in Latin, is modified, with the 
exception of u, which is always pure. 

That these are fundamental rules of English pro- 
nunciation, rules against which scholars urge classical 
quantity in vain, will be readily perceived by com- 
paring the following English words with the classical 
words from which they are derived : 



English. 


Classical 


English. 


Classical. 


Auditor 


auditor 


Emanate 


emano 


Avarice 


avaritia 


Emigrate 


emigro 


Agony 


dfdivia 


Eminent 


eminens 


Cicatrice 


cicatrix 


Enervate 


enerv^o 


C6gitate 


co^to 


Evident 


evidens 


Character 


Xapaxryp 


FMgellate 


flagello 


Colony 


colonia 


Generate 


genero 


Contrary 


contrarius 


Lethargy 


XijOnpyia 


Creditor 


creditor 


Liberate 


libero 


Dedicate 


dedico 


Ligament 


ligiimentum 


Delegate 


delego 


Mdriner 


marlnus 


Derogate 


derogo 


Melody 


fitXwcia 


Designate 


designo 


M6derate 


modero 


Desolate 


desdlo 


Natural 


natiiralis 


Diligence 


diligentia 


Negative 


negatio 


Educate 


educo 


Nutriment 


niitrimentum 


Elegant 


elegans 


Ominous 


Gminosus 
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English. 


Classical. 


English. 


Classical. 


Orator 


orator 


Penitence 


poenitentia 


Origin 


origo 


Rhetoric 


priTopitcTj 


Parallel 


vapdWTjXoc 


Sdlary 


salarius 


Parody 


Trapojoia 


Stratagem 


arparayi'ifta 


Penury 


penuria 


Usury 


usiira 


Pl6thory 


7r\f}9uipa 


*Alien 


alienus 


Privilege 


privilegium 


*Odious 


odiosus 


Pr6digy 


prodigium 


Blasphemy /3X«<T9»?/i«« 


Prosody 


TTpoatudia 


Mystery 


Hvariipwi' 


Providence 


prOvidentia 


Narrative 


narratio 



Trisyllables formed from monosyllabic roots are 
accented on the antepenultimate : 
Care, faith, grace, hope, man, mourn, wrong, youth, 









1 

ful 

1 






Craft, 

1 


1 

ly 

fault, filth, 


greed, 


1 

ness 
hand, loft. 


worth, 

1 




r 

er 

Clean, 

1 




1 

y-i 








cost, God, 


1 
ness 

low, man, 

1 






r 

er 




ly — li 












1 
ness 








* 


A. and pure. 
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Harm, help, sleep, thought, 

I I 

less 

I 



ly ness 

Fish, nurs(e), rob-b, slip-p, 





1 

er 

1 










i 

y 








In, out, 
1 1 




Rrie(f) 


V, 


zeal 


1 
ward 

1 




1 
ous 

1 





I 
ly 

4. Trisyllables formed by affixing a syllable to 
trochaic dissyllables, are accented on the antepen- 
ultimate. 

Patron, person, pupil, 
I I 

i 

age 

Blunder, borrow, comfort, garden, labour, pilfer^ 
plunder, 

' — , — ^ — ^ — ' 

ed er mg 

Beaut(y), bount(y), merc(y), pit(y), plent(y), 

iful 
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Fever, woman, Novel, organ, satir(e), 
I ^1 I ! 

•I .1 

ish ist 

Banish, battle, govern, manage, merry, nourish, 
punish, 

I I 

I 
ment 

Barren, bashful, idle, mellow, naked, pensive, perfect, 
quiet, tender, 

I I 

I 
ness 

Gaud(y), gidd(y), haught(y), heav(y), hol(y), 

i 

iness 
Bigot, gallant, herald, pedant, poet, sophist, 

i 

Novel, penal, royal, 

I I 

\ 

ty 

Burglar, honest, savour, 

I : I 



trisyllables accented on the penultimate, 
(amphibrach.) 

Of trisyllables accented on the penultimate, the 
penultimate syllable is generally the root. 
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I. Verbal substantives ending in ance : Abundance, 
acceptance, accordance, admittance, alliance, attend- 
ance, connivance, importance, observance, resistance, 
acquaintance, affiance, allowance, annoyance, assur- 
ance, compliance, contrivance, conveyance, disturb- 
ance, insurance, obeisance, pursuance, resemblance ; 
in ence : Abhorrence, concurrence, condolence, 
existence, indulgence, occurrence, precedence, sub- 
sistence; in ist: Alarmist, conformist; in ment : 
Abasement, abatement, abridgment, achievement, 
adjournment, agreement, allotment, amazement, 
amendment, amusement, apartment, appointment, 
atonement, attachment, attainment, bombardment, 
commandment, contentment, defilement, deportment, 
elopement, employment, encampment, engagement, 
enticement, impeachment, improvement, inducement, 
infringement, interment, intrenchment, preferment, 
retirement ; in or : Abettor, assertor, collector, 
dictator, director, exactor, inventor, demeanor, 
purveyor, surveyor, survivor; in ure : Composure, 
conjecture, debenture, departure, exposure, pro- 
cedure. 

II. Substantives and adjectives in a/ : Acquittal, 
decretal, diurnal, eternal, external, infernal, internal, 
maternal, parental, paternal, proposal, recital, re- 
moval, revival, arrival, avowal, denial, perusal, 
requital; in ant: Concordant, defendant, descendant, 
expectant, incessant, indignant, redundant, reluctant, 
repugnant, accountant, assailant, defiant; in ent: 
Apparent, astringent, coherent, complacent, consist- 
ent, descendent, delinquent, dependent, despondent, 
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effulgent, emergent, inherent, opponent, quiescent, 
refulgent, respondent, transcendent, transparent. 

Adjectives in fid : Eventful, neglectful, suc- 
cessful, deceitful, delightful, distrustful; in ic : 
Angelic, aquatic, athletic, authentic, concentric, des- 
potic, didactic, eccentric, domestic, dramatic, elastic, 
erratic, exotic, fanatic, gigantic, heroic, laconic, 
magnetic, majestic, mechanic, monastic, organic, 
pacific, pathetic, pedantic, prognostic, pontific, pro- 
phetic, quadratic, sarcastic, scholastic, seraphic, 
terrific ; in tve : Coercive, conducive, abusive, 
compulsive, conclusive, decisive, delusive, diffusive, 
evasive, excessive, exclusive, expensive, expressive, 
extensive, inclusive, offensive, oppressive, persuasive, 
precursive, prelusive, progressive, submissive, sub- 
versive, successive, abortive, attentive, attractive, 
consumptive, descriptive, destructive, disjunctive, 
effective, incentive, instructive, invective, inventive, 
perspective, presumptive, preventive, reflective, vin- 
dictive. 

III. Verbs in ish: Abolish, accomplish, admon- 
ish, astonish, demolish, diminish, distinguish, em- 
bellish, relinquish. 

IV. Verbal derivatives in ed, er, ing : Adored, 
convicted, deserted, fomented, imported, perfumed, 
recorder, redeemer, revolver, seducer, subscriber, 
usurper, deceiving, destroying, reminding, reviewing, 
reviling, revolting ; in oi : Beholden, forbidden, 
forsaken. 

V. Adverbs in ly: Absurdly, humanely, maturely, 
minutely, obliquely, politely, securely, serenely, 
sincerely. 
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To these may be added Alternate, asylum, baptis- 
mal, cathedral, consider, contribute, decorum, 
decrepit, deposit, determine, dilemma, enormous, 
exhibit, explicit, inhabit, memento, proviso, abandon, 
accomplice, advowson, apparel, attorney, committee, 
decanter, deliver, develop, disaster, embarrass, em- 
broider, exchequer. 

VI. Trochaic dissyllables with prefixes : 

Accustom, acknowledge, decipher, demerit, dis- 
able, disburden, discourage, discomfort, discredit, 
disfigure, disgraceful, dishonour, disorder, displeasure, 
disquiet, distasteful, distribute, distrustful, empannel, 
empower, enable, encircle, encourage, enfeeble, en- 
franchise, engender, enlighten, ennoble, ignoble, 
illegal, immodest, immortal, imperfect, improper, 
imprudent, inclement, indecent, informal, inhuman, 
injustice, indebted, misconduct, misnomer, misfor- 
tune, uncover, uncommon, undaunted, unequal, un- 
godly, ungrateful, unhappy, unholy, unlearned, 
unruly, unskilful, unstable, unthankful, untimely, 
unwieldy, unworthy. 

A few trisyllabic verbs, viz : Confiscate, contem- 
plate, demonstrate, enervate, exculpate, extirpate, 
illustrate, inculcate, remonstrate, are accented by 
some on the first, by others, on the second syllable. 
We are in favour of placing the accent on the first, 
for these reasons : the rule is to place the accent of tri- 
syllabic verbs, which terminate in ate, upon the first, 
and not upon the second syllable (see page 85). 
The argument in favour of the accent being placed 
upon the second syllable, is based upon the position 
of the vowel. Either this augument is not ad- 
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missable at all in questions of English accentua- 
tion, or if admissable, proves too much. For if 
the second syllable of exculpate should be accented 
because u precedes //>, the first syllable of exculpate 
should be accented, because e precedes xc ; thus Ave 
should have two accented syllables following each 
other in one word, which is impossible. The same 
argument applies to all the words under considera- 
tion, except demonstrate, enervate, remonstrate. The 
first and second of these words have the e of the 
antepenultimate long, so that even if quantity could 
decide accent, there would be no reason why the 
accent should not fall upon the first syllable, in con- 
formity with the general rule. Remonstrate alone has 
the e of the antepenultimate short, and the o of the 
penultimate long by position. This word, then, 
may be properly accented on the second syllable ; 
and here peeps out incidentally one of the fine dis- 
tinctions of the English language ; for while from 
.the verbs demonstrate, illustrate, we obtain the deriva- 
tives, demonstration, illustration ; from remonstrate 
alone, we obtain the derivative remonstrance, with the 
accent on the penultimate. 

trisyllables accented on the third syllable 
(generally the root), 
(anapaest.) 

Most words of this kind are compounds of mono- 
syllables with dissyllabic prefixes, or of dissyllables 
with monosyllabic prefixes. Of these compounds, 
some are formed in the original languages, others arc 
formed in our own language : 
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Acquiesce, apprehend, coalesce, coincide, compre- 
hend, condescend, correspond, disabuse, disappear, 
disapprove, discompose, discontent, disrepute, dis- 
agree, disallow, disannul, disappoint, disbeHeve, 
disenchant, disengage, disenthral, disobey, disembark, 
disembogue, disunite, immature, impolite, importune, 
incommode, incompact, incomplete, incorrect, incor- 
rupt, indiscreet, insecure, insincere, preexist, pre- 
mature, recollect, recommend, refugee, repartee, 
reprehend, represent, reprimand, readmit, reconstruct, 
reproduce, reassure, reembark, reimburse, reinforce, 
reinstate, reunite ; circumscribe, circumvent, circum- 
vert, contraband, contradict, contravene, controvert, 
intercede, intercept, interfere, intermit, intermix, 
interpose, interrupt, intersect, intersperse, intervene, 
interchange, interlace, interleave, interline, interlope, 
interweave, introduce, introspect, introvert, superadd, 
superfine, superscribe, supersede, supervise, misapply, 
misinform, misbehave, unawares, unbelief, undeceive, 
counteract, countermand, countermine, counterpoise, 
overcast, overcharge, overcome, overflow, overlay, 
overlook, overseer, overspread, overtake, overthrow, 
overturn, overwhelm, undergo, undermine, underrate, 
understand, undertake, underwork. 

To these may be added, Absentee, afternoon, am- 
buscade, appertain, bagatelle, balustrade, barricade, 
bergamot, bombazin, brigadier, cavalcade, cavalier, 
domineer, engineer, entertain, gazetteer, grenadier, 
masquerade, palisade, serenade, violin, volunteer ; 
principally of French origin. 
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TETRASYLLABIC WORDS ACCENTED ON THE FIRST 
SYLLABLE. 

The greater number of tetrasyllables consist of a 
Trochee and a Pyrrhic, a few consist of two Trochees. 

General Rules. — Polysyllables formed from 
classical words by rejecting the termination, are ac- 
cented on the first syllable, or as near to the first 
syllable as convenient. The majority of these do 
not take a secondary accent. To place any accent 
on the a of luminary, e.g., is vulgar, and therefore 
must be avoided. 

Many polysyllables are accented like the words 
from which they are immediately derived. 

I. From Latin words of five syllables ending in 
itis, ia, mm, we obtain Acrimony, ignominy, matri- 
mony, patrimony, testimony. 

From words ending in anus, erius, orius, ortay 
orium, we obtain Accessary, adversary, commentary-, 
commissary, corollary, emissary, exemplary, Januar}-, 
lapidary, legendary, literary, luminar}^ mercenar}-, 
military, momentary, necessary, ordinary, prebendary, 
salutary, sanctuary, sanguinar}', sanitary, secondary-, 
secretary, sedentary, seminary, solitary, temporary', 
tributary, voluntary, dyssentery, monaster}, 
presbytery, allegory, auditory, desultory, dilatorj-, 
dormitory, inventory, migratory, offertor}-, oratory, 
peremptory, predatory, promontory, purgator}^ tran- 
sitory. 

Customary, stationary, stationery, and dromedar}-, 
are obtained from other sources ; the first two, from 
*' custom'' and ** station," are adjectives formed in 
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imitation of Latin derivatives ; stationery, from 
'* stationer," is an abstract noun, like cutlery from 
"cutler," grocery from "grocer" (compare the 
French coutellerie) ; dromedary is an Italian word. 

2. From Latin words ending in bilis, or from 
French words ending in ble we obtain Admirable, 
comparable, disputable, exorable, formidable, habit- 
able, honourable, memorable, miserable, navigable, 
penetrable, tolerable, venerable, amiable, amicable, 
applicable, censurable, charitable, creditable, des- 
picable, execrable, hospitable, malleable, mensurable, 
pardonable, preferable, profitable, reasonable, vari- 
able, vegetable, venerable. The words answerable, 
comfortable, conquerable, governable, palatable, 
perishable, serviceable, valuable, warrantable, are 
essentially English forms. 

Observe : The termination " ble " does not, in 
strictness of speech, constitute a syllable ; it is, 
however, convenient, as well as usual, to treat of 
this termination as of a syllable. 

3. From dactylic trisyllables we obtain : 

By changing the termination ate to acy, the abstract 
substantives. Accuracy, celibacy, competency, deli- 
cacy, intimacy, profligacy : 

By affixing ty or y, the abstract substantives. 
Admiralty, difficulty, sovereignty : 

By affixing ly to adjectives we obtain the adverbs. 
Arrogantly, fortunately, generally, literally, negligent- 
ly, separately, summarily, and by affixing ness the 
abstract substantives, Changeableness, durableness : 

By affixing ive to trisyllabic verbs ending in ate, 
{e being rejected), or afive to dissyllabic verbs, we 
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obtain the adjectives, Legislative, operative, specu- 
lative, alterative, figurative. 

4. These tetrasyllables have the secondary accent 
on the penultimate : Alabaster, apoplexy, chiromancy, 
necromancy, orthodoxy, and, perhaps, hierarchy, 
oligarchy. The object of this is obviously to facilitate 
the pronunciation of the double consonants of the 
penultimate syllables. 

Tetrasyllables derived from trisyllabic verbs, 
which end in ate, iccy fy, have the secondary accent 
on the penultimate: Imitator, implicated, sacrificing, 
purifier, terrifying. 

TETRASYLLABLES ACCENTED ON THE SECOND 

SYLLABLE. 

(two iambics, or iambic and PYRRHIC.) 

I. Tetrasyllabic verbs and adjectives which termin- 
ate in ate (except alienate, variegate, from " alien," 
" vary ") are accented on the antepenultimate : 

Abbreviate, accumulate, adulterate, alleviate, 
annihilate, anticipate, appropriate, appproximate, 
assimilate, attenuate, calumniate, capacitate, 
capitulate, commiserate, consolidate, corroborate, 
deliberate, delineate, denominate, discriminate, 
disseminate, dissimulate, elucidate, emancipate, 
equivocate, evacuate, evaporate, exaggerate, exas- 
perate, exhilarate, exterminate, facilitate, habituate, 
inaugurate, incorporate, m€b;n^X^J inoculate, insinuate, 
interrogate, intoxicate, investigate, invigorate, 
irradiate, perambulate, perpetuate, precipitate, 
predestinate, premeditate, preponderate, prevaricate, 
procrastinate, prognosticate, recriminate, regenerate, 

H 
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reiterate, repudiate, resuscitate, retaliate, reverberate, 
subordinate. (The words .printed in Italics are both 
verbs and adjectives? ; t5f the verbs, the final syllable 
has the the secondary accent ; of the adjectives, the 
final syllable is unaccented.) 

. Certificate, considerate, determinate, effeminatie, 
electorate, illiterate, immediate, immoderate, inordii- 
nate, inveterate, legitimate, are adjectives, and 
therefore without the secondary accent. 

2, Adjectives ending in able, ible, formed for the 
most part from Iambic dissyllables : Adorable^ 
advisable, amenable, conformable, consolable, de* 
plorable, desirable, detestable, imputable, inflam- 
mable, respectable, surmountable. Accessible, com- 
bustible, compatible,' contemptible, irascible, per- 
ceptible, resistible, responsible, susceptible. 
~ 3. Adjectives ending in ial: Biennial, celestial, 
colloquial, memorial, parochial, perennial, proverbial, 
siderial, terrestrial : . 

In teal : Chimerical, eliptical, emphatical, heretical, 
l^istorical, hysterical, identical, ironical, mechanical, 
methodical, mopar(ihic^,numerical,poetical, political, 
pragmatical, satirical, spbisipatical, sophistical, sym- 
bolical, theatrical, tyrannical; and a few .others in al : 
(J^ollateral, effectual, episcopal, equivocal, eventual, 
n^^icinal, municipal, reciprocal. 
^:4, Substantives, en(^g. in cjy; Advertency, coher- 
ency, complacency, . consistency, despondency, 
divergency, pmergency, gonspiracy, xiiplomacy, 
supremacy : . , . 

. In ily ( Latin itas ) : Ability, acidity, adversity, 
agility, alacrity, antiquity,, a^erity, austerity. 
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authority, barbarity, benignity, calamity, captivity, 
celebrity, celerity, civility, commodity, community, 
conformity, congruity, credulity, debility, depravity, 
dexterity, disparity, diversity, divinity, docility, 
ductility, duplicity, fatality, felicity, frivolity, 
ferocity, fertility, festivity, fidelity, formality, 
frigidity, frugality, futility, futurity, garrulity, 
gentility, gratuity, hilarity, hostility, humanity, 
identity, immensity, immunity, impunity, inanity, 
indemnity, infinity, infirmity, integrity, nativity, 
obscenity, posterity, proximity, rapidity, capacity, 
reality, rotundity, sagacity, salubrity, security, 
serenity, servility, severity, simplicity, sincerity, 
solemnity, stability, sterility, stupidity, sublimity, 
temerity, timidity, ubiquity, vacuity, validity, 
velocity, veracity, vicinity, vivacity, urbanity : 

In iety (Latin ietas) : Impiety, propriety, satiety, 
sobriety, society, variety : 

In ment : Accomplishment, advertisement, aggran- 
disement, emolument, establishment, imprisonment, 
impediment, predicament. 

Substantives or Adjectives in ative: Alternative, 
comparative, contemplative, declarative, demonstra- 
tive, derivative, imperative, preservative, preparative, 
prerogative, restorative : 

In itive : Definitive, inquisitive, infinitive, intuitive : 

A few in ant, ance, ent, ence : Annuitant, commu- 
nicant, concomitant, exuberant, allegiance, protu- 
berance, recognizance, coincident, intelligence, sub- 
servience. 

Verbs ending in ify : Diversify, exemplify. 

5. There is one class of tetrasyllable words worthy 

H 2 
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of special notice, viz., classical compounds of two 
dissyllables. These have the accent on the second 
syllable of the former word in composition, the latter 
word being unaccented : Democracy, theocracy, 
bacciferous, fructiferous, somniferous, vociferous, 
significant, beneficent, magnificent, munificent, cir- 
cumfluent, mellifluent, mellifluous, superfluous, cen- 
trifugal, diagonal, hexagonal, heptagonal, octagonal, 
polygonal, cosmogony, theogony, cosmography, geo- 
graphy, photography, lithography, orthography, 
telegraphy, analogy, apology, astrology, chrono- 
logy, doxology, geology, phrenology, theology, 
grandiloquent, soliloquy, ventriloquy, logomachy, 
monomachy, theomachy, barometer, chronometer, 
diameter, hexameter, thermometer, geometry, as- 
tronomy, autonomy, economy, oviparous, viviparous, 
antipathy, hydropathy, centripetal, cacophony, andro- 
phagus, sarcophagus, monopoly, monopolist, Amphi- 
polis, acropolis, metropolis, philosophy, apostrophe, 
catastrophe, anatomy, lithotomy, epitome, extrava- 
gant, equivalent, benevolent, malevolent, carnivorous, 
granivorous. 

TETRASYLLABLES WITH THE PRINCIPAL ACCENT ON 
THE PENULTIMATE, AND THE SECONDARY ACCENT ON 
THE FIRST SyLLABLB. 

(two TROCHEES.) 

I. Adjectives ending in al preceded by two 
consonants : Accidental, horizontal, instrumental, 
oriental, sacramental, with a few others : Hymeneal 
intermural, sacerdotal ; but none in ical. 
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2. These Adjectives ending in ent, and Substantives, 
in ence : Adolescent, antecedent, coalescent, cor* 
respondent, evanescent, inadvertent, incoherent, 
independent : adolescence, &c. 

If we consider the terminations Hon, tious, to form 
but one syllable, then all tetrasyllabic words of this 
class have the primary accent on the penultimate, 
the secondary accent on the first syllable : '* concen- 
tration," '* adventitious." (See page 68.) 

WORDS OF FIVE SYLLABLES. 

Words of five syllables consist of a Dactyl and a 
Pyrrhic, ''imprecatory," or of an Amphibrach and a 
Pyrrhic, " apothecary," or of a Trochee and a Dactyl, 
"* argumentative." 

I. As the number of syllables increases, the rule 
that Polysyllables, formed from classical words by 
rejecting the termination, are accented on the first 
syllable, becomes more difficult of application. Yet 
the rule holds good in some words : Judicatory, 
veterinary, &c. But by far the greater number of 
pentasyllables are accented on the second syllable. 
In this way the concurrence of four short syllables is 
avoided, and the pronunciation, which would other- 
wise be very difficult, is rendered easy : 

Apothecary, contemporary, disciplinary, epistolary, 
hereditary, imaginary, incendiary, involuntary, itiner- 
ary, pecuniary, preliminary, residuary, vocabulary, 
voluptuary, consolatory, declamatory, declaratory, 
defamatory, derogatory, explanatory, inflammatory, 
observatory, preparatory, repository. 
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Complimentary, contradictory, and satisfactory, 
have the principal accent on the antepenultimate, 
the secondary accent on the first syllable. 

2. Words ending in al, ral, preceded by a vowel, 
and in teal, ity, have the principal accent on the 
antepenultimate, the secondary accent on the first 
syllable ; Immaterial, immemorial, magisterial, 
matrimonial, ministerial, patrimonial, testimonial, 
incorporeal, recitilineal, individual, intellectual, 
preternatural, quadrilateral, academical, allegorical, 
alphabetical, analogical, biographical, categorical, 
chronological, diabolical, economical, emblematical, 
hyperbolical, hypercritical, hypocritical, hypothetical, 
Jesuitical, metaphorical, metaphysical, m3^hological, 
orthographical, panegyrical, paradoxical, periodical, 
philosophical, systematical, theological, theoretical, 
typographical ; affability, assiduity, authenticity, 
consanguinity, contiguity, continuity, contrariet)', 
credibility, criminality, curiosity, eccentricity, elas- 
ticity, equability, equanimity, flexibility, generality, 
generosity, hospitality, importunity, illegality, im- 
morality, inability, incredulity, infidelity, ingenuity, 
intrepidity, liberality, magnanimity, mediocrity, 
multiplicity, opportunity, perpetuity, perspicuity, 
plausibility, possibility, principality, probability, pro- 
digality, puerility, regularity, risibility, sensibility, 
seniority, singularity, superfluity, taciturnity, ver- 
satility, volubility, unanimity, uniformity, university; 
so also words ending in ous, nous, rm^, preceded by a 
vowel : Ceremonious, deleterious, disingenuous,, 
homogeneous, incommodious, miscellaneous, meri- 
torious, multifarious, multitudinous, odoriferous. 
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subterraneous; smd in an: Cosmopolitan, metropolis 
tan^ trinitarian. 

3. Many pentasyllables are accented like the words 
from which they are imipediately derived: Effeminacy, 
episcopacy,' inaccuracy^ inveteracy, authoritative, 
communicative, from "effeminate," &c., are accented 
on the second; representative from "represent," on 
the third; disobedient, inconvenient, insignificant, 
from " obedient," &c., on the penultimate. 

But if the pentasyllable is formed from a dactylic 
trisyllable, the principal accent falls on the antepenul- 
timate : Argum6ntative from "argument." Classical 
pentasyllables, which consist of a. trisyllable and a 
dissyllable, have the secondary accent on the first, 
and the principal accent, on the last syllable of the 
trisyllable, i.e^, on the antepenultimate of the com-r 
pound word : Archaiology, entom61ogy, etym61ogy, 
genealogy, phyai61ogy, physi6gnomy,. Deuter6nomy, 
homoe6pathy, idi6pathy. 

WORDS OF SIX AND SEVEN SYLLABLES. 

These words which ar«, fortunately, few, terminate 
in Hon, ity^ ,ean, ian, preceded by. the accent. The 
pronunciation of words of six syllables is facilitated 
by the secondary accent, and of some words of seven 
syllables, by a tertiary accent also. Compatibility, 
di'dsibility, familiarity, inf6ri6rity, materiality, par- 
ticularity, pectiliarity, respectability, superiority, sus- 
ceptibility, pii§illanimity, spirituality, liniversality, 
immateriality^ incorrtiptifcility, Indivisibility, impene- 
trability, indissolubility; machiavelian, Mediterranean, 
latetiidinarian, valetiidinarian. 
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Words ending in ory, ary^ have the same accent as 
the words from which they are immediately derived : 
Elaboratory, pacificatory from "elaborate," "pacific;" 
6xtra6rdinary, stipem6merary, r6comm6ndatory from 
*' 6rdinary," ** niimerary," " recommend." 



CHAPTER XIII. 



VERBAL DISTINCTIONS. 



PURE VOWEL SOUNDS 

The student must 

Distinguish 

Place, locality 

Lade, to load 

Madey formed 

Stade, a Greek measure, 

625 feet 
AUf beer 

Bale, packed goods 
Hale, healthy 



From 

Plaice, a flat fish 

Laid, placed 

Maid, a girl 

Staid, grave, steady 

Stayed, pret. of stay 

Ail, to be ill 

Bail, surety 

Hail, frozen drops of rain 



Male, of the masc. gender Mail, armour, conveyance 

of letters 



Pale, wan 
Sale, market 

Tale, anecdote, story 

Vale, valley 



Pail, vessel for water 
Sail, s. canvass sheet, v, to 

navigate 
Tail, spinal elongation of 

an animal 
Veil, to cover 



Wale, rib in cloth, side of a Wail, to grieve 
ship 
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Distinguish From 

Cane, stick Cain, proper name 

Fane, temple Fain, glad, gladly 

Feign, to invent, pretend 
Lane, narrow way Lain, prostrated 

Mane, hair on neck of ani- Main, s. ocean, a. chief 

mals 
Pane, square of glass Pain, torture 

Plane, level surface Plain, clear, ugly 

Vane, weathercock Vain, conceited, useless 

Vein, vessel of blood, &c. 
Wane, decrease (of moon) Wain, sort of wagon 
Waste, a. desolate, s. extra- Waist, part of the body 

vagance 
Base, a. vile, s. foundation Bass, lowest voice in 

music 
Gate, entrance Gait, mode of walking 

Wave, s. billow, v. to move Waive, to relinquish 

as a billow 
Laze, to live idly Lays, s. songs, v. deposits 

Maze, labyrinth Maize, Indian com 

Braid, s. and v. of em- Brayed, pret. of bray 

broidery 
Rain, water from clouds Rein, bridle ; in plural, 

lower part of the back 
Reign, rule 
Faint, a. weak, v. to swoon Feint assumed appearance 
Taint, stain, corrupt Teint, colour 

Raise, to lift up Rase, to overthrow 

Rays, beams of light 
Praise, s. and v. of applause Prays, 3 sing. pres. ind. of 

or adoration pray 
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DistiDguish 

Aitf small island in a river 
Baize, coarse cloth 
Bay, a small gulf 
Day, 24 hours 

Hay, grass dried in the sun 
Pray, to supplicate 
Slay, to kill 

Tray, vessel for carrying 

food 
Way, road, means 
Break, to divide by force 

Steak, slice of beef 
Great, large, illustrious 
Greater, comp. of great 

Discrete, not continuous, 
Eve, evening 
Here, in this place 
Mete, to measure 

Scene, view, spectacle 
JBee, insect producing honey 
Been, part, of Be 
Beer, malt liquor 

Beet, sweet esculent root 

Beech, sl tree 



From 

Eight, a number 
Boys, plu. of bay 
Bey, Viceroy 
D^, governor of States^ 

in Barbary 
Hey, interjection 
Preyf plunder, spoil 
Sley, V. to weave, s. wea- 
ver's reed 
Trey, three at cards 

Wcy, weight of wool, &c* 
Brake, handle of ship's 

pump 
Stake, small post, hazard 
Grate, a stove 
Grater, file for grinding 

nutmeg, &c. 
Discreet, prudent 
Eaves, edges of a roof 
Hear, to hearken 
Meat, animal food 
Meet, V, to encounter, a, fit 
Seen, beheld 
Be, to exist 
Bean, sl vegetable 
Bi^r, carriage for the 

dead 
Beat, V, to strike, s,, a 

policeman's round 
Beach, a shore 
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Distinguish 

Breech, hinder part of a 

gun 
Breeches, part of a man's 

dress 
Creek, a small port 

Creese, sl Malay dagger 

Deer, an animal hunted for 
venison 

Fees, professional recom- 
penses 

Feet, pi. of foot 

Flee, to run away 

Freeze, to congeal with cold 

Heel, hinder part of foot 
Lee, the side away from the 

wind 
Leek, kind of onion 

Lees, sediment 
Meed, a reward 
Need, to want 
Peel, V. to pare, s. rind 

Peer, s. nobleman, v, to peep 
Queen, female sovereign 
Reed, hollow stalk 
Reel, s. spool for cotton, 
Scotch danse, v. to stagger 



From 

Breach, opening, quarrel 
Breaches, openings 

Creak, to make a harsh 

noise 
Crease, a mark produced 

by folding anything 
Dear, precious, costly 

Feaze, to untwist the end 

of a rope 
Feat, exploit, trick 
Flea, a disagreeable insect 
Frieze, coarse cloth, a 

term in architecture 
Heal, to cure 
Lea, meadow land 

Leak, s. crevice, v. to let 

out 
Leas, enclosed grounds 
Mead, a meadow 
Knead, to work dough 
Peal, sound (of bells or 

of thunder) 
Pier, stonework, jetty 
Quean, worthless woman 
Read, to peruse 
Real, genuine 
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Distinguish 

SeCy V. to behold, s. a 

diocese 
Seel, to close the eyes 

Seem, to appear 

Sees, beholds 

Sheer, s. curve of a ship's 
side, a. clear 

Steel, iron mixed with carbon 

Sweet, pleasant 

Teem, to produce in abun- 
dance 

Thee, ace. of thou 

Wee, small 

Easel, a painter's frame 

Greaves, covering for the 
legs 

Leave, v. to quit, s. farewell 

Leaf, foliage, 2 pages 

Mean, a. base, v. to signify 

Peace, repose 

Peak, top of a hill 

Please, to gratify 

r^ar, a drop from the eye 

Weak, feeble 

T7^«/, joy 

Weald, old Saxon for goose 

Wheal, an insect 

7, pronoun, first, singular 



From 

Sea, body of salt water 

Seal, V. to stamp, s. sea 

calf 
Seam, juncture of 2 edges 
Seize, to grasp 
Shear, to cut with shears 

Steal, to take by theft 
Suite, a series, company 
Team, number of horses or 
of oxen yoked together 
The, definite article 
We, pron. first, plural 
Eisel, vinegar 
Grieves, afflicts 

Lieve, willingly 

Lief, willingly 

Mien, air, look 

Piece, fragment 

Pique, s. and v. of ill-will 

Pleas, excuses, courts of 

pleading 
Tier, sl row, rank 
Week, 7 days 
Weel, whirlpool 
Wield, to use with ease 
Wheel, a circular body 
Eye, organ of vision 
Aye, always 
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Distinguish 

Isle J an island 

Byy through, near 

Rime, hoar frost 

Slight, neglect 

StiUy set of steps between 

enclosures 
Tidcy ebb and flow of water 

Time, season 

Tire, to fatigue 

Bole, a fine sort of clay 



Cole, a kind of cabbage 

Cote, fold for sheep 

Glaze, s. & v. of flattering 

Lode, a vein of metal 

Lone, solitary 

Mote, particle of matter 

Ode, a lyric poem 

Owe, to be indebted 

Pole, 2l large staff, a 
measure of 5.5 yards 

Rode, travelled on horse- 
back 

Rome, a city 

Shole, a crowd of fishes 

Soke, privilege of jurisdic- 
tion 



From • 

Aide, a passage through 

a church 
Buy, to purchase 
Rhyme, verse 
Sleight, artful trick 
Style, mode 

Tied, fastened with rope, 
&c. 

Thyme, a plant 

Tyre, name of a city 

Boll, to form a seed- 
vessel 

Bowl, s. a basin v. to 
impel, as a ball 

Coal, mineral substance 

Coat, upper garment 

Glows, shines 

Load, burden 

Loan, money &c, lent 

Moat, trench with water 

Owed, indebted 

O and Oh, interjections 

Poll, to enter list of 
voters 

Road, a way 

Rowed, past of row 

Roam, to wander 

Shoal, a shallow 

Soak, to drench 
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Distinguish 

Sole, a. alone, s. a fish 

Tole, to train 

Throne, seat of a king 
Yoke, couple 

Doe, a female deer 
Hoe, V. to cut up earth, 

s. instrument of cutting 
Roe, female hart 
Sloe, fruit of blackthorn 
Toe, part of the foot 

Throe, pain of travail 
Felloe, rim of a wheel 
Bow, instrument to shoot 

arrows 
Low, mean, not high 
Sow, to scatter, as seed 



Bold, courageous 

Sold, past of sell 

Told, past of tell 

Broach, v. to tap, s. a spit 

Groan, s. and v. of breath- 
ing mournfully 

Moan, s. and v. of lamenting Moze;», part, of mow 

Blue, a colour Bfote^, past of blow 

Bruise, s. and v. of injuring Br^te;s, 3 sing. pres. ind. 
by blows of brew 



From 

Soul, the immortal part 

of man 
Toll, s. road-tax, v. to 

sound a bell 
Thrown, cast down 
Yolk, yellow part of an 

egg 
Dough, paste of bread 
Ho, interjection of calling 

Row, to impel by oars 

Slow, tardy 

Tow, flax beaten into 

threads 
Throw, to cast 
Fellow, an associate 
Beau, a fop 

Lo, behold 

Sew, to join by threads 

So, thus 

Bowled, past of bowl 

Soferf, past of sole 

Tolled, past of toll 

Brooch, a breast-pin 

Grown, part, of grow 
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Ill 



Distinguish 

Brute, dumb, senseless 
Choose, to select 

Cruisey voyage in search of 

ships, &c. 
Cruel, inhuman 

Flue, a pipe to convey air 
jfury, 12 persons sworn to 

try a cause 
Loose, free from restraint 
Pool, standing water 

Stoop, to lean forward 
Threw, past of throw 

Too, also 

Cue, temper of mind 

Due, owing 

F^«i, contention 
Hue, colour 

Mue, to moult 

Mule, a beast of burden 

Muse, to meditate - 

You, personal pronoun 



From 

Bruit, noise, rumour 
Chewsy 3 sing. pres. ind. 

of chew 
Crews y pi. of crew 

Crewel, worsted wound 
round a ball or knot 
Flew, past of fly 
Jewry, the land of Judea 

Luce, a full grown pike 
Poule, stakes at billiards 

&c. 
Stupe, to foment 
Through, from beginning 

to end 
To, preposition 
Two, the number z 
Kew, a village near Lon- 
don, 
Dew, moisture on the 

earth 
Feody tenure 
Hew, to chop 
Hughy proper name 
Mew, to cry as a cat 
Mewl, to squall 
Mews, buildings for 

horses, &c. 
Yew, a tree 
Ewe, a female sheep 
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Distinguish 

Youty belonging to you 



From 

Ewer, a vesselforwashing 



II. MODIFIED VOWEL SOUNDS. 



Belly a sonorous metal 

body 
Berry y seed of fruit 
Bredy brought up 

Brest, a town of France 

Led, conducted 

Lent, s. a fast, v. pret. of 

lend 
Red, a colour 
Wether, a sheep 

Gilt, covered with gold 

Him, pronoun, 3 sing. ace. 

Links, parts of a chain 

Tint, colour 

Win, to gain 

Chuff, a blunt clown 

Dun, a. dusky brown, v. to 

claim vehemently 
Dust, small particles 
Nun, a female religious 

recluse 
Ruff, a linen ornament 
Sum, the whole, addition 
Sun, the luminary of day 
Tun, a measure of 2 pipes 



Belle, a handsome girl 

Bury, to inter 

Bread, food made of 

ground com 
Breast, part of an animal*fe 

body 
Leadf a metal 
Leant, inclined 

R^, perused 

Weather, the state of the 

air 
Guilt, offence 
Hymn, a spiritual song 
Lynx, a wild beast 
Teint, touch of the pencil 
Wynne, a proper name 
Chough, a sea-bird 
Done, accomplished 

Dost, 2 sing. pres. of do 
None, not one 

Rough, rugged 
Some, a part, several 
Son, a male child 
Ton, a weight of 20 cwt. 
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Distinguish From 

Won, gained One, a unit 

Burrow, to mine, as a rabbit Borough, a town with a 

corporation 
Cozen, to trick Cousin, a near relative 

Wood, timber W^owW, past of will 

III. BROAD AND DIPHTHONGAL VOWEL 
SOUNDS. 

Ant, an insect Aunt, the sister of a 

father or a mother 
Calve, to bring forth a calf Can;^, to cut 
Clark, proper name Clerk, a clergyman, a 

writer in an office 
Draft, a bill drawn on a Draught, a quantity of 

person for money fluid, &c., drawn 

Father, a male parent Farther, more remote 

ifar^, a large male deer Heart, the centre of life 
-4w^, reverence Or, either 

Or^, unrefined metal Oar, an instrument for 

rowing 
Caw, to cry as a rook Cor^, the heart of anything 

Dflze;, a species of bird Door, an entrance 

Flaw, a defect F/oor, the base of a room 

Gnaw, to bite away Nor, neither 

Haw, berry of hawthorn Hoare, white, grey 
Law, rule of action Lore, lesson, doctrine 

Maw, the stomach More, additional quantity 

Moor, proper name 
Paw, foot of a beast of prey Pore, small opening 
Raw, uncooked, uncouth Roar, resound 

I 
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Distinguish 

Sawy s. instrument for cut- 
ting wood or stone, v. 
past of see 

War, battle 

Yaw, to deviate from the 
track 

Bald, without hair 

Calk, to stop the leaks of a 
ship 

Stalk, s. a stem of flowers, 
V. to strut in state 

All, the whole. 

Ball, a round object, a 

favourite toy 
Call, s. SL visit, v. to name 
Gall, s. bile, v, to vex 

Hall, a large room 
Pall, a covering, mantle 
Born, brought into being 

Faun, a rural deity 
For, because, instead of 

Forth, forward, onward 

Lorn, lost 

Morny early part of day 

Worn, used 

Corse, a dead body 



From 

Soar, to mount up, as on 

wings 
Sore, painful 
Wore, past of wear 
Yore, of old times 

Bawled, past of bawl 
Cork, stopple of a bottle 
Cauk, a spar 
Stork, a bird of passage 

Awl, instrument to make 

holes 
Bawl, to shout 

Caul, a small net 

Gaul, the ancient name 

of France 
Haul, to pull, drag 
Paul, proper name 
Bourn, bound, limit 
Borne, carried 
Fawn, a young deer 
Fore, anterior 
Four, the number 4 
Fourth, 4th 
Lawn, a grass-plot 
Mourn, to lament 
Warn, to caution 
Course, career, a run 
Coarse, not fine 
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Distinguish 

Horse, a quadruped 

Aught ^ anything 
Caught, past of catch 



Board, s. piece of wood 
V. to enter a ship by force 



Cauf, a chest for preserving 

fish alive 
Pause, stop 

Satu^e, seasoning 



From 

Hoarse, having the voice 
affected with cold 

Ought, in duty bound 

Court, a princely abode, 
space before a house, 
narrow way 

Bored, pierced, annoyed 

Bawd, a procurer (bad 
sense) 

Cough, s. and v. convul- 
sion of the lungs 

Paws, feet of beasts of 
prey 

Source, fountain, origin 



(Caution: The student must be careful to pronounce 
r where it does exist, and not to introduce it where 
it does not exist. It is not uncommon for unedu- 
cated and careless speakers to err in both these 
respects. They ask for " a little maw,'* like "a roar 
egg," vindicate "the lor of the land, " "sor him" do 
so ; and in reading the tenth commandment, convey 
the idea that it is a man's duty to gnaw his servant. 
The r fault must be guarded against.) 

Bow, an inclination of the Bough, the arm of a tree 

body 
Flour, ground wheat 
Fowl, a winged animal 
Lead, to conduct) 



Flower, a blossom 
Fouly impure, unfair 



Read, to peruse/ 



e pure. 



Lead, a metal) 
Read, perused} 



e mod. 



I 2 
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Distinguish 

Bow, an instrument for \ 
shooting arrows 

Low, not high, abject 

RoWjS.2i range,!/. to im- 
pel with oars 

Sow, to scatter seed 



From 

BoWyS. and v. of bending 

the body in reverence 

^ Low, to bellow as a bull 

^ Row, an uproar 

Sow, a female pig 



a. 



£ 



The diphthongal sound of oi is vulgarly confused 
sometimes with the sound off pure in these words : 

Bile, bitter fluid collected 

in the stomach 
File, an instrument of 

steel, a line of soldiers 
Isle, land surrounded by 

water 
Tile, burnt clay for roofs 
Kine, cows 
Line, a string, length 

without breadth 
Pint, a measure 
Pies, baked pastry 
Quite, entirely 
Vice, wickedness 
By, near 
Buy, to purchase 



Boil, to be agitated by heat 

Foil, V, to defeat, s. a blunt 

sword 
0*7, expressed juice of olives 

&c. 
Toil, labour 
Coin, money 
Loin, the reins 

Point, tht extremity of a line 
Poise, balance 
Quoit, an iron circle 
Voice, utterance 
Boy, a male child 
Buoy, a floating body to 
mark shoals 



IV. VOWELS BEFORE R. 

Coral, shells of a kind of Choral, belonging to a 
marine animal (o mod.) choir (o pure) 
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Distinguish 

Married, united in wed-^ 
lock 

Marry, to unite in wed- 
lock 

Tarry, to wait 

Barren, unfruitful 



Sorrel, s. an acid plant, a. 

reddish 
Berth, office, sleeping place 

on board 
Ernest, proper name 
Fir, a kind of tree 
Firs, pi. of fir 
Herd, a flock 
Serge, a kind of cloth 
Purl, V. to flow s. a kind of 

lace 
Urn, a vessel 
Verge, brink 
Air, one of the elements 

Ayr, a town in Scotland 
E'er, contracted from ever 
Bear, v. to endure, s. a 

wild beast 
Fair, beautiful, of clear 

complexion, honourable 
Hair, the natural covering 

of the head 



From 

Marr^i, injured, spoilt (a 

broad) 
Mary, proper name (a 

open) 
Tarry, of the nature of 

tar (a broad) 
Baron, a title next to 

viscount 
Sorel, a buck of the 

third year 
Birth, nativity, lineage 

Earnest, ardent, not in fun 

Fur, skin of animals 

Furze, gorse 

Heard, past of hear 

Surge, a wave 

Pearl, a gem found in 

oysters 
Earn, to gain 
Virge, a dean's mace 
Aire, a river on which 

Leeds stands 
Ere, before 
Heir, an inheritor 
Bare, a. naked, v. past of 

the inf. bear 
Fare, s. food, price for 

carriage, v. to live 
Hare, a quadruped 
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Distinguish From 

Swear, to take an oath Sware, old pret. of swear 
Tear, to rend Tare, s. a weed, allowance 

off weight ; v. old fonn 

of pret. of tear 
Glare, dazzling brightness Glaire, white of an egg 

beaten up 
Mare, fern, of horse Mayor., chief magistrate 

of a corporation 
Pare, to cut off the surface Pair, a couple 

Pear, a fruit 
There, in that place, (adv.) Their, belonging to them,. 

(pronoun) 
Ware, merchandize Were, past, pi. of be 

Wear, to use 

V. SILENT LETTERS. 

Climb, to ascend Clime, a region 

Coomb, grease from carriage Coom, a measure of four 

wheels bushels 

Jamb, a support, as a Jam, preserved fruit 

doorpost 
L«w6, a member of the body Limn, to draw, paint 
Plumb, a leaden weight for Plum, z, fruit 

sounding 
Subtler, more cunning Sutler, a seller of food 

Indict, to accuse Indite, to compose or 

dictate 
Drachm, a small weight Dram, a small glass of 

spirits 
Bight, a creek Bite, to compress with 

the teeth 
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Distinguish 

Bough, the arm of a tree 

Dough, unbaked paste 
Eight, a number 
High, lofty 
Knight, a rank next to 

baronet 
Might, s. power, v. past of 

may 
Yolk, yellow of an egg 
Alms, contributions 

Kiln, a stove 

Colonel, commander of a 

regiment 
Would, past of will 
Neigh, to cry as a horse 
Right, correct, straight 
Sight, vision, view 
Straight, direct 
Weigh, to try in the balance 
Weight, gravity 

Sign, mark 

Hetty an inheritor 
Honorary, gratis 

Hour, a period of 60 minutes 
Chord, combination in music 
Knag, a knot in wood 



From 

Bow, V. to bend, s. an act 

of reverence 
Doe^ female deer 
Ait^ a small river-island 
Hie, to hasten 
Night, period of darkness 

Mite, a particle, an insect 

Yoke, link, bond 

Arms, weapons of war, 
part of the human body 

Kill, to deprive of life 

Kernel, the edible sub- 
stance in a fruit-stone 

Wood, timber, forest 

Nay, no 

Rite, a religious ceremony 

Site, situation 

Strait, narrow 

Way, a road 

Wait, V. to tarry, s. am- 
bush 

Sine, a trigonometrical 
ratio 

Air, one of the elements 

Onerary, adapted for bur- 
dens 

Our, belonging to us 

Cord, a rope, string 

Nag, a small horse 
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Dbtingaish 

Knapy to break short 
Knave, a rascal 
Knead, to mix, as dough 
Knul, to bend the knee 
Knew, past of know 
Knit, to weave, join 
Knot, a complicated cord 
Know, to be acquainted with 
Guilt, offence 
Damn, to condemn 

Corps, a body of soldiers 
Demesne, land retained by 

the lord of the manor 
Thyme, a plant 
Sword, weapon of war 
Whole, all, entire 
Wholly, entirely 
Whoop, shout 

Wrack, to destroy, shake 
Wrap, to roll together 
Wrest, to twist, distort 
Wring, to twist round 

Wright, an artificer 
Write, to commit to paper 
Wrote, past of write 

Wrung, past of wring 
Wry, crooked, distorted 



From 

Nap, sleep 

Nave, the body of a church 

Need, want 

Neal, to temper by heat 

New, fresh 

iVt7, an insect's egg 

Not, adv. of negation 

No, adv. of negation 

Gilt, covered with gold 

Dam, s. and v. of confining 

water by a bank 
Core, the heart, as of fruit 
Demean, to behave 

Time, measure of duration 

Sord, turf, i. q. sod, sward 

Hole, a cavity 

Ho/jy, sacred 

Hoop, a circle of wood or 

of iron 
Rack, torture 
Rap, to strike 
Rest, repose 
Ring, s. a circle, v. to 

sound 
Right, fit, proper, straight 
Rite, a religious ceremony 
Rote, the act of repeating 

without understanding 
Rung, past of ring 
Rye, coarse bread-corn 
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Distinguish From 

Creux, reverseof relief (term Crew, a ship's company 

in engraving) 
Forte, SL special faculty Fart, a stronghold 

Gauge, measure Gage, pledge 

Tongue, organ of speech Tong, the catch of a 

buckle 
Jowsi/, a gland of the tongue Tonsile, capable of being 

cut 

VI. H ALONE, AND IN COMPOSITION. 

H ability, skill Ability, capacity, power 

Had, past of have Add, to take the sum 

Hail, frozen rain Ail, to be ill 

Hale, healthy Ale, malt liquor 

Hair, tegument of the Air, atmosphere 

body 
Hall, court of justice, &c. All, every one, the whole 
Halter, a rope Alter, to change 

Ham, hip, salted thigh of sl Am, i sing. pres. ind, of 

hog be 

Hand, part of the human And, conjunction 

body 
Hanker, to long after Anker, lo gallons 

Harbour, to shelter Arbour, bower 

flT^ri^r, firmer, more difficult Ardour, zeal 
Hark, hear Ark, a swimming vessel 

Harass, to vex Arras, tapestry 

Harm, v, injure, s. injury Arm, part of the body 
Harrow, s. frame of timber Arrow, a pointed weapon 

set with teeth, v. to pain 
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Distinguish From 

Harty a stag Art^ skill 

Has, 3 sing. pres. of have As^ in like manner 

Hash, meat cut up and re- Ash^ a tree 

cooked 
Hasp, a clasp to fold over a -45^, a serpent 

staple 
Hat, covering for the head At, near, in 
H[aw, berry of a thorn Awe, reverence 

ifoy^z, Island of St.Domingo Eighty, fourscore 
Heady, affecting the head Eddy, a whirlpool 
Hear, to hearken Ear, the organ of hearing 

Heard, perceived by the ear Erred, went astray 
Hearse, carriage for the dead Erse, language of Scotch 

Highlanders 
Heat, warmth Eat, to devour 

H^a^^r, an iron to which heat Eater, one who eats 

is applied 
Heartless, without heart Artless, free from art 
Heaves, 3 sing, of heave Eaves, edges of a roof 
Heave, to lift Eve, evening, proper 

name 
Hedge, fence Edge, v. sharpen, s. bor- 

der 
Heel, hinder part of foot Eel, a kind of fish 
Hell, place of torment Ell, 1.25 of a yard 

Helm, a rudder Elm, a tree 

Her, 3 sing. fem. ace. pro. Err, to wander 
Hew, to chop Ewe, female sheep 

Hewer, a feller of trees Ewer, a pitcher 

Hides, conceals Ides, part of the Roman 

calendar 
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Distinguish 

Hie, to hasten 
Highland, mountainous dis- 
trict 
Hill, elevated ground 
Hire, wages for service 
His, possessive pronoun 
Hit, strike 

Hitch, a catch, flaw 
Hoar, white, grey 

Hoax, an imposition 
Hod, a labourer's trough 
Hoe, garden implement. 
Hold, grasp 
Hope, s. and v. of expecting 

Hose, stockings 
Hosier, dealer in stockings 
House, to shelter 
Howl, to yell 
Hurl, to cast 

Cowherd, a keeper of cows 
Philip, proper name 
Phrase, sl sentence 
Prophet, one who foretells 
Fisher, proper name 
Marshall, proper name 
Rheum, moisture occasioned 
by cold 



From 

I, pronoun, first person 
Island, land surrounded 

by water 
III, sick, bad 
Ire, anger 

Is, 3 sing. pres. of be 
It, personal pronoun, 3 

sing, neuter 
Itch, cutaneous disease 
Oar, instrument to impel 

a boat 
Oaks, plural of oak 
Odd, strange, not even 
Oh, interjection 
Old, aged 
Ope, poetical form of 

open 
Owes, 3 sing, of owe 
Osier, a kind of willow 
Ouse, SL river in Yorkshire 
Owl, a night-bird 
Earl, third rank of 

nobility 
Coward, a timid person 
Fillip, a jerk of the finger 
Frays, broils 
Profit, gain 

Fissure, a narrow chasm 
Martial, warlike 
Room, chamber, space 
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Distinguish 

Rhodes, an island in the 

Archipelago 
Rhumb, a kind of spiral line 

Rhyme, consonance of words 
Whose, belonging to whom 
Whale, a large fish 
What, that which 
Wheal, an insect 
Wheel, a circular body that 

turns upon an axis 
When, at what time 
Whet, to sharpen 
Whether, which of the two 
Whey, serous part of milk 
Which, pronoun 
Whig, a liberal in politics 

While, s. V, and adv, of time 
Whine, to lament, fret 

Whither, to what place 
Why, for what reason 

Check, restraint 
Hough, part of the thigh 
Lough, or loch^ a lake 
Shough, a kind of dog 



From 

Roads, public ways 

Rum, s. a spirituous 
liquor, a. odd 

Rime, hoar frost 

Ooze, soft flow 

Wale, a ridge in cloth 

Wot, to know 

Weal, happiness 

Weel, a whirlpool, fish* 
trap 

Wen, a fleshy excrescence 

Wet, moist 

Wether, a sheep 

Wey, a measure 

Witch, a sorceress 

Wig, a covering of hair 
for the head 

Wile,s. smdv. of deceiving 

Wine, fermented grape- 
juice 

Wither, to fade 

Wye, SL river in the West 
of England 

Cheque, a money order 

Hock, Rhenish wine 

Lock, an iron fastening 

Shock, s. and v. of shaking 



VII. 

Cell, a cavern 



c, s, z, K, X, ST, &c. 

Sell, to part with for a price 
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Distingnish 
Cellar, a cave 
Censcy a tax 
Censual, belonging to the 

census 
Cent, a hundred 
Cession, giving up 
Cetaceom, of the whale spe- 
cies 
Cingle, a girth for a horse 
CinqUe, the number 5 
at, an inhabitant of a 

city 
Cite, to summon 
Concent, harmony 
Council, a deliberative 

assembly 
Greece, a kingdom in Europe 
Incipient, beginning 
Pencil, an instrument for 

drawing 
Practice, experience 
Chaste, pure 
Guest, a visitor hospitably 

entertained 
Hist, silence 
Mist, a thin cloud 
Past, s. time gone by, prep. 

beyond 
Lax, loose 
Pix, the chest in which the 

consecrated host is kept 



From 

Seller, one who sells 
Sense, understanding 
Sensual, belonging to 

sense 
Sent, past of send 
Session, time of sitting 
Setaceous, bristly 

Single, one, alone 
Sink, to overwhelm 
Sit, to rest on a seat 

Site, situation 
Consent, agreement 
Counsel, advice 

Grease, melted fat 
Insipient, foolish 
Pensile, hanging 

Practise, to exercise 
Chased, past of chase 
Guessed, conjectured 

Hissed, past of hiss 
Missed, past of miss 
Passed, pret. of pass 

Lacks, 3 sing, of lack 
Picks, 3 sing, of pick 
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Distinguish 

Tax^ s. and v. of levying con- 
tributions 
Cask^ a barrel 
Quay^ a wharf 

Mark^ sign 



From 
TackSf s. small nails, v. 

3 sing, of tack 
Casque, a helmet 
K^f an instrument 

turn a lock &c 
Marque, licence for 

prisals at sea 
Grisly, hideous 
Packed, past of pack 



to 



re- 



Grizzly, inclined to grey 

Pact, a covenant 

Pict, an ancient tribe of Picked, past of pick 

Britain 
Tact, dexterity, skill Tacked, past of tack 

Tract, region, a religious Tracked, past of track 

pamphlet 

The following words are both verbs and substan- 
tives, s being soft in the former, vocal in the latter : 
Use, abuse, disuse, misuse, excuse, close, grease, 
house, mouse. 

VIII. TERMINATIONS LE, EL, AL, RE, ER, &C. 



Able, powerful 
Beetle, an insect 
Bridle, v. to curb, s. reins 
Capital, s. stock, a, chief 



Abel, a man's name 
Betel, an Indian shrub 
Bnia/, relating to a bride 
Capitol, the temple of 
the Roman Senate 
Chronicle, aregister of events Chronical, relating to time 
Conventicle, an assembly for Conventical, belonging to 

worship a conventicle 

Duel, single combat Dtuil, a pair 

Gamble, to play for money Gambol, to dance 
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Distinguish 

Garble, to falsify 

IdUy indolent 
Mantle, a cloak 

Meddle, to interfere 
Mettle, spirit, courage 

Missal, a mass book 



From 

Garbel, a plank next to 
the keel of a ship 

Idol, a false god 

Mantel, stone or rod work 
before a chimney 

Medal, sl coin 

Metal, mineral sub- 
stance 

Missile, anything that 
can be thrown 

Morel, a kind of cherry 



Moral, relating to man- 
ners 

Muscle, the fleshy, fibrous Mussel, a shell-fish 
part of animals 

JVava/, belonging to the navy Navel, the centre of the 

body 

Peddle, to busy oneself with Pedal, relating to the foot 
trifles 

Radicle, sl small root Radical, belonging to the 

root 

Spinel, a mineral Spinal, belonging to the 

spine 

Spittle, moisture from the Spital, contracted form 
mouth of hospital 

Travel, to journey Travail, labour 

Anchor, an instrument to Anker, a measure of ten 



hold ships 
Calendar, distribution of 

time 
Calibre, kind, sort 



gallons 

Calender, a machine for 
giving a gloss to cloth 

Caliber, the bore or dia- 
meter of a gun-barrel 
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Distinguish 

Casters, sl table-bottle frame 
Censer, a pot for burning 

incense 
Deviser, a contriver 

Electre, mixed metal con- 
taining electricity 

Manner, comportment, me- 
thod 

Meddler, a busy body 

Metre, harmonious arrange- 
ment of words 

Miner, one who works in a 
mine 

Ottar, essential oil of roses 

Sailer, a sailing vessel 
Succour, help in distress 

Tenour, continuity of state 



From 

Castors, beavers 

Censor, an officer of cor- 
rection 

Divisor, a number which 
divides another 

Elector, a German prince 

Manor, a lord's estate in 

lands 
Medlar, 2l species of fruit 
Meter, a measurer 

Minor, one who is under 
age 

Otter, an amphibious ani- 
mal which preys on fish 

Sailor, a marine 

Sucker, that which draws 
by suction, as a twig 

Tenor, sl male voice reach- 
ing from Ci to C3 



IX. WORDS DIFFERENTLY ACCENTED. 

The student will discriminate between dis- 
syllabic verbs, accented on the second or root 
syllable, and cognate substantives and adjectives, 
accented on the first : 

Abject, absent, abstract, accent, affix, assign, aug- 
ment, collect, comment, complot, comport, compound, 
concert, concord, concrete, conduct, confine, conflict, 
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consort, contest, context, contract, contrast, convent, 
converse, convert, convict, convoy, desert, digest, 
discount, escort, essay, exile, export, extract, ferment, 
forecaste, foretaste, frequent, import, impress, incense, 
increase, inlay, instinct, insult, object, perfume, 
permit, prefix, prelude, premise, presage, present, 
produce, project, protest, rebel, record, refuse, subject, 
surcharge, surname, survey, torment, transfer, trans- 
port, traverse. 



The student will also 

Distinguish 
August J the 8th month 
Cdmpact, an agreement 
Conjure, to practise leger- 
demain 
Console, a bracket 
Entrance, an opening 
Excerpt, an extract 
Incense, perfume 
Gallant, brave 
Minute, 60 seconds 
Supine, part of verb 
Attribute, s. a quality 
Countermand, s. repeal of 

an order 
Cduntermarch,. s. a march 

back 
Cduntermine, s. a mine op- 
posed to one of an 
enemy's 



From 

Augiist, noble 
Compact, closely joined 
Conjure, to enjoin 

solemnly 
Console, to comfort 
Entrance, to charm 
Excerpt, selected 
Incense, to enrage 
Gallant, polite to ladies 
Minute, small 
Supine, indolent 
Attribute, v. to assign 
Countermand, v. to repeal 

an order 
Countermarch, v. to march 

back 
Countermine, v. to run a 

mine into one of an 

enemy's 
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Counterplot, s. plot opposed Counterplot, s. to oppose 

to plot plot to plot 
Counterpoise, s. sl balance Counterpoise, v. to balance 
Underrate, s. below the Underrite, v. to under- 
value value 

X. Miscellaneous. 

Accessary, s. an accomplice, Accessory, a. additional 

a. assisting 
Addition, s. taking the sum Adition, s. going to, ap- 
proach 
Allegation, s. dLipXtdi Alligation, s. uniting to- 

gether 
Aloud, ad. loudly Allowed, permitted 

Annalist, s. a writer of an- Analyst, s. one who an- 
nals alyses. 
Arc, s. part of a circle Ark, s. a chest, Noah's 

vessel 
Aspirate, s. and v. rough Asperate,v. to rmktxoMgh 

breathing or uneven 

Barbary, s. sl country of Barberry, s. a species of 

Africa fruit 

Binocle, s. a telescope with Binnacle, s. a ship's corn- 
two tubes pass box 
Bit, s. a morsel Bitt, s. part of bridle put 

in a horse's mouth (?» 
But, disjunctive conjunction Butt, s. sl measure of 126 

gallons, an object of 
ridicule 
Candid, a. ingenuous, honest Candied, a. conserved with 

sugar 
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Distinguish From 

Carat, s. four jeweller's Carrot, s. an esculent root 
grains =7 grains Troy 

Cast, s. and v. throw Caste, s. a tribe 

Chagrin, s. vexation Shagreen, s. leather pre- 

pared from skin 

Coin, s. and v. (to make) Cohen, s, a proper name 
money 

Collation, s. a repast Colation, s. the act of 

straining 

Complement, s. the part filled Compliment, s. and v. of 
up congratulating, &c. 

Confident, a. positive, daring Confidant, s. a bosom 

friend 

Coolly, ad, without heat Cooly, s. an Indian road- 
porter 

Coquet, V. to deceive in love, Coquette, s. a flirt 
to jilt 

Courtesy, s. civility Courtsy s. and v. feminine 

act of reverence (?) 

Current, s. a running stream Currant, s. a kind of fruit 

Dire, a. dreadful Dier, one who dies 

Dyer, one who dyes 

Ferule, s. a rod Ferrule, s. an iron ring at 

the end of a stick 

Finery, s. anything showy Finary, s. a forge at the 

iron mills 

Fungous, a. spongy Fungus, s. an unnatural 

excrescence, a mush- 
room 

Hire, s. wages for service Higher, comp. of high 

Humeral, a. of the shoulder ifwwora/,a. from humours 

K 2 
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Distinguish From 

Inn, 5. a house of reception In, preposition 

for travellers 
Jetty, s. a small pier Jettee, s. the projecting 

part of a building 
Lesson, s. a precept Lessen, v. to diminish 

Lettuce, s. an esculent plant Lettice, s. proper name 
Liniment, s. an ointment Lineament, s. a feature 
Literal, a, according to the Littoral a. pertaining to 

letter the shore 

Magnate, s. a person of im- Magnet, s. a stone that 

portance attracts iron 

Martin, s. proper name Marten, s. sl weazel, a 

swallow 
Matrice, s. the womb Mattress, s. a quilted bed 

Millenary, a. consisting of Millinery, s. goods sold 

a thousand by milliners 

Monitory, a. admonishing Monetary, a. belonging to 

money 
Mucous, a. slimy, viscous Mucus, s. slimy moisture 
Palace, s. a royal residence Pallas, s. a heathen god- 
dess 
Palate, s. the organ of taste Pallet, s. a humble bed 
Panel, s. square of wainscot, Pannel, s. a rustic saddle 
roll of jurors' names 

Pattern, s. model, speci- 
Paten, s. cover of a chalice . men 

(Patten, s. clog shod with 
a ring of iron 
Pilate, s. proper name Pilot, s. and v. of directing 

a ship 
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Distinguish From 

Polypus, s. marine insect, Polypous, a. having many 

disease in the nostrils feet or roots 

Populous, a. abounding in Populace, s. the people 

people 
Retch, V. to strain the Reach v. to arrive at 

stomach 
Rigour^ s. cold, severity Rigger, s. one who rigs 
Satire, s. a poem censuring Satyr, s. a sylvan god 

vice, &c. 
Savoury, a. pleasing to the Savory, s. a plant 

taste or smell 
Sighs, s. and v. sobs Size, s. bulk 

Stationary, a. fixed Stationery, s. stationers' 

goods 
Step, v. to move the foot Steppe, s. a wide tract of 

forward uncultivated land 

Studded, adorned with Studied, past of study 

studs 
Surplice, s. an ecclesiastical Surplus, s. remainder 

robe 
Venous, a. pertaining to the Venus, s. heathen goddess 

veins 
Vial, s. a small bottle Viol, s. a stringed instru- 

ment 
Whiskey, s. a single-horse Whisky, s. spirit distilled 

chaise with a moveable from barley, &c. 

hood 
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XI. ENGLISH AND FRENCH WORDS. 

In English and French there are in common use 
words, the principal letter of which is doubled in one 
language, not in the other. The study of French hav- 
ing become general in our schools, it is desirable that 
the student should not confuse the spelling of these 
words : 

We subjoin, therefore, 



I. WORDS IN COMMON USE, WHICH 


HAVE LETTERS 


DOUBLED IN ENGLISH, NOT IN 


FRENCH. 


] English. 


French. 


English. 


French. 


Address 


Adresse 


Galloon 


Galon 


Aggrandise 


Agrandir 


Gallop 


Galop 


Aggregate 


Agr6ger 


Gazetteer 


Gazetier 


Aggressor 


Agresseur 


Gelly 


Gelee 


Agreeable 


Agreable 


Hammock 


Hamac 


Appanage 


Apanage 


Harpoon 


Harpon 


Barrel 


Baril 


Jetty 


Jetee 


Bass-relief 


Bas-relief 


Jubilee 


Jubile 


Battle 


Bataille 


Macaroon 


Macaron 


Cannon 


Canon 


Mamma 


Maman 


Cannonier 


Canonnier 


Marriage 


Mariage 


Coffee 


Cafe 


Marry 


Marier 


Committee 


Comite 


Matrass 


Matras 


Controller 


Controleur 


Mullet 


Mulct 


Coralline 


Coralin 


Mummy 


Momie 


Cotton 


Coton 


Mutton 


Mouton 


Cypress 


Cypres 


Pennon 


Panon 


Dinner 


Diner 


Pinnacle 


Pinacle 


Fillet 


Filet 


Progress 


Progres 


Gallery 


Galerie 


Rescission 


Rescision 


Gallant 


Galant 


Symmetry 


Symetrie 


Gallantry 


Galanterie 
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2. Words which have letters doubled in french, 
not in english. 



Knglish. 


French. 


English. 


French. 


Apartment 


Appartement 


Imbecile 


Imbecille 


Bale 


Balle 


Imbecility 


Imbecillit6 


Banish 


Bannir 


Lancet 


Lancette 


Baronet 


Baronnet 


Lentil 


Lentille 


Barony 


Baronnie 


Literature 


Litterature 


Bayonet 


Bai'onette 


Medal 


Medaille 


l>uffoonery 


Bouffonnerie 


Money 


Monnaie 


Camomile 


Camomille 


Novelist 


Nouvelliste 


Citadel 


Citadelle 


Nourish 


Nourrir 


Conditional 


Conditionnel 


Omelet 


Omelette 


Consonant 


Cosonnant 


Pardonable 


Pardonnable 


Conventional 


Conventionnei 


I Personality 


Personnalite 


Coquetry 


Coquetterie 


Pomade 


Pommade 


Date (fruit) 


Datte 


Premises 


Premisses 


Damage 


Dommage 


Presentiment 


Pressentiment 


Defamation 


Diffamation 


Proportional 


Proportionnel 


Deformity 


Difformite 


Provisional 


Provisionnel 


Dictionary 


Dictionnaire 


Pupil 


Pupille 


Dishonour 


Deshonneur 


Reasonable 


Raisonnable 


Divertisemeni 


t Divertissement Refinement 


Rafiinement 


Envelope 


Enveloppe 


Reporter 


Rapporteur 


Kpaulet 


Epaulette 


Resemblance 


Ressemblance 


Funeral 


Funerailles 


Resent 


Ressenter 


(iable 


Gabelle 


Resonance 


Resonnance 


<Tasconade 


Gasconnade 


Resource 


Ressource 


Grot 


Grotte 


Toilet 


Toilette 


Habiliment 


Habillement 


Unison 


Unisson 


Honest 


Honnete 


Valiant 


Vaillant 
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XII. WORDS WHICH HAVE SEVERAL MEANINGS. 

It remains for us to notice a class of words more 
perplexing, perhaps, than any others, viz., those 
which have several meanings. To register the 
whole of these words would be to overpass the pur- 
posed limits of the present work. From the few words 
which have been selected the student will be able to 
form an idea of the importance of the subject. 

Arms, s. weapons of war, armorial ensigns, the 
limbs between the shoulders and the hands, the 
parts of a lever which meet at the fulcrum. 

Ball, s. a globe, a dancing party. 

Bare, a. naked; v. to strip; and past of "bear"^ 
to endure. 

Bay, s. a tree, a part of the sea running into the 
land ; a. a kind of chestnut colour ; v. to bark. 

Bent, s. disposition, inclination; v. past of "bend."" 

Bill, s. a beak, an account for payment, a printed 
notice, nickname of " William " ; v. to caress. 

Black, a. the darkest colour. Oxen, bulls, and cows 
are called black-cattle, from the colour of their muz- 
zles ; (?) a black-guard is a man of low character. 

Blow, s. a stroke with the fist &c ; v. to disturb 
by a current of air. 

Bull, s. the male of black-cattle.. 

The bull (bulla) was an ornament which Romans 
children wore about the neck, until they reached the 
age of 15, when they laid aside the toga pretexta, 
and assumed the toga virilis. The rich had a bulla 
of gold, the poor, of skin. In shape the bull was 
round, or like a heart, and hollow,, so as to receive 
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some souvenir; in this respect it resembled our 
modem lockets. When a boy took the bull from 
his own neck, he would hang it around the neck of 
the Penates, or household gods. To the imperial 
documents of Rome there used to be attached a bull, 
which bore inside, the impress of the sovereign's 
seal. This is the origin of the papal bull. 

Bore, V. to make a hole, to annoy, pret. of "bear,'* 
to endure. 

Bow, s. an arc, such as the rain-bow, and the wea- 
pon of an archer ; a sort of slip-knot. 

Brake, s. fern, a thicket of brambles, the handle 
of a ship's pump; v. pret. of " break," to sever by 
force. 

Calf, s. the young of a cow, the bulbous part of 
the leg above the heel, a blockhead (vulgar). 

Cause, s. a subject of litigation, that which pro- 
. duces effect. 

Corporal, s. an infantry officer of the lowest rank ; 
a. pertaining to the body. 

Crown, s. a diadem, the vertex of the head, an 
English coin of the value of 5 shillings ; v. to invest 
with the ensigns of royalty, to complete. 

Cry, s. a shout ; v. to shout, shed tears. 

Deal, s. fir-wood, a quantity (from Theil ) ; v. to 
distribute. 

Dry, V. to free from moisture; a. free from moisture, 
uninteresting, droll. 

Effects, s. consequences, personal possessions. 

End, s. an object in view, a termination; v. to 
finish. 

Felt, V. pret. of "feel," to ascertain by touch, to 
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have the feelings touched ; s. cloth made of wool 
united without weaving. 

General, a. almost universal, not special ; s. com- 
mander of an army. 

Grate, s. 2l range of iron bars, a fire-place ; v. to 
grind, to make a harsh noise. 

Grave, s. the receptacle of the dead ; v. to write 
(7pa0fcv) ; a. solemn (gravis). 

Head, s. the summit of the body, the chief point 
of a discourse. 

Lawn, 5. open space between woods, a grass-plot 
in front of a residence, fine linen of which Bishops' 
sleeves are made. 

Lay, s. a song ; v. to place, bet, produce. 

Leave, s. permission ; v. to quit. 

Leaves, s. pi. of "leaf" ; v. 3 sing. pres. of "leave." 

Left, V. pret. of "leave," to quit, forsake; a. in a 
direction opposite to the right hand. 

Lent, s. a quadragesimal fast of the church ; 
pret. of the verb " lend," to entrust to another for a 
time. 

Lie, s. a falsehood ; v. to tell a falsehood, to rest 
in a horizontal position, to be situate. 

Maggot, s. a small grub, a whim. 

Match, s, a contest, an equal, a marriage, a strip 
of wood tipped with a chemical preparation, which 
enables it to ignite by friction ; v. to suit, tally. 

Mail, s. a coat of steel, the postal service. In the 
latter sense, the term has a much, wider signification 
than it had formerly, being applied not only to the 
postman's bag, but to the whole of the machinery by 
which passengers as well as letters are conveyed from 
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one place to another. We speak now of a mail trains 
a mail steamer, travelling by the mail, and so on. 

Measure, v. to mete, to take the dimensions ; s. a 
proceeding. 

Muses, V. 3 sing, of " muse/* to meditate, ponder; s* 
pi. goddesses of the liberal arts. 

Order, v. to command, arrange ; s. a badge, party, 
command. 

Painter, s. One who paints, a rope for fastening 
boats. 

Paste, s. flour mixed with water, artificial gems; 
V. to join with paste. 

Pore, V. to look at intently; s. a spiracle of the skin. 

Raise, v. to lift up, as a weight ; to increase, as 
wages ; to procure, as subscriptions. 

Rent, V. pret. of ** rend," to tear ; s. a tenant's annual 
payment to a landlord. 

Ring, s, a circle, an ornament for the finger ; v, to 
sound, as a bell. 

Rose, s. a fragrant flower, fern, proper name ; pret. 
of the verb *'rise." 

Saw, s. a dentated instrument of steel to cut wood, 
stone, &c. ; v. to cut with a saw; also past of "see," 
to behold. 

Scrip, a wallet (Saxon), a piece of paper (Latin, 
corruption of "script.") 

Spirits, s. distilled liquors, as gin, brandy ; state ot 
mind. 

Spoke, 5. the bar of a wheel ; v. pret. of "speak." 
Spring, s. the early season in which plants vegetate, 
an elastic body, as the spring of a watch; v. to bound, 
start up. 
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Stole, s. 2L long clerical vest ; v, pret. of "steal." 

Strike, V. to give a blow, occur to one, to leave off 
work, as a body of men to obtain better terms ; to 
lower, as a sail. 

Subject, 5. a topic of discourse, the nominative of a 
finite sentence, one under a sovereign. 

Swell, s. and v. denoting extension of bulk, as of a 
limb, the sea ; also a slang expression for a fop. 

Take in, v. to receive hospitably, to cheat. 

Testament, s. a will, the Bible, as containing the 
Divine Will. 

Transport, v. to carry beyond the seas, or beyond 
oneself; hence to banish, to fill with joy or with 
sorrow. 

Watch, s. 2L pocket chronometer ; s. and v. guard. 

Wax, s. tenaceous matter gathered by bees, a 
composition used for sealing letters ; v. to grow (old, 
dim), from the German wachsen. 

Wind, s. motion of the air ; v. to twist. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

WORDS OF DOUBTFUL DERIVATION, PRONUNCIATION, 
OR SPELLING. 

Acceptable, like commendable, is accented sometimes 
on the first, sometimes on the second syllable ; for 
the former is urged the derivation from the Latin 
aceeptabilis ; for the latter, the derivation from the 
verbs accept, commend. The latter is preferable. (See 
page 98.) 
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Access, frequently and wrongly accented on the 
first syllable instead of on the root. 

Accidtnce, is a corruption of accidents, the cases of 
the various parts of speech. 

Acre (Acker), formerly a field, a piece of land in 
general ; now a piece of land measuring 4 roods. 

Adder, with the indefinite article, an adder, cor- 
rupted from a nadder ; German, Natter. 

Ally, s. sometimes accented on the former syllable, 
in order to distinguish it from the kindred verb ; but 
as y is always modified in the unaccented final sylla- 
bles of dissyllables, it is better that the accent should 
be placed on the latter syllable of this substantive. 

An, is the original form of the indefinite article, of 
which 0^ is a contraction. It is said that an is used 
only before a vowel or before silent h, a before a con- 
sonant. This is not universally true. A should find 
place before a diphthongal u sound : " A useful book," 
'*A ewer of stone;'* an should be employed before 
spirant h, when the accent falls on the second 
syllable: "I went to an hotel," "He bought an 
harmonium." 

Animalcula, plural of animalculum; often incorrectly 
written animalculae, as if from sing, animalcula. 

Ant, gradually corrupted from emmet, emet, amet, 
amt, ant. 

Apron is derived by some from a or ag, and the 
Celtic bron, the breast ; by others from the French 
nappe, dim. nappero7i ; Eng. a napron, corrupted, an 
apron. Napron is found in Chaucer. 

Asparagus, Walker says that '*the corruption of 
this word into sparrowgrass is so general> that 
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asparagus has an air of stiffness and pedantry." We 
may boast of having made some progress in this 
respect. The false pronunciation which arose from 
ignorance, has now, generally, yielded to the true. 

Aspect, formerly had the accent on the second 
syllable, i.e., on the root, correctly; it is now generally 
accented on the first, incorrectly. Prospect, s. like aspect , 
is accented on the first, respect s. and v. on the 
second syllable. 

Banister, the small pillar which supports the guard 
of a staircase, is a corruption of baluster, which is the 
distributive of balustrade. Banister ought to be rejected 
as a modern vulgarism. 

Bay-window. Bay is an architectural term which 
denotes a division, fourteen or more feet in length, 
of a building ; hence it is applied to a window in such a 
division. A bow-window, is a species of bay-window, 
which juts out and forms an arc. A bay-window is 
not necessarily a bow-window, and, therefore, to call 
bay, bow, is doubly erroneous. 

Bigoted, is sometimes written bigotted; the word 
being formed from a dissyllabic noun accented on the 
penultimate, must have but one t. 

Blasphemous, is accented properly by the educated 
on the first, improperly by the uneducated on the 
second syllable. The word comes to us directly from the 
classical adjective, pKatj^ni^oQ, and not from the verb 
blaspheme. 

Bomb. It is curious to observe that of the few 
words which exist of this form, one has the vowel 
sound of modified o, "bomb;" one of modified «/, 
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"rhomb;'* one of pure o, " comb ;" two of simple Uy 
''*tomb/' "womb." 

Bran-new, either a compound of the Celtic " bran," 
and the Saxon "new," or a corruption of "brand " i. c. 
fire-new. 

Bumhailiffj is the name given to a subordinate 
sheriff's officer, not on account of his meanness and 
vulgarity, as some lexicographers^ affirm, but because 
he is bound duly to execute the office of tracking and 
taking the defaulter. The word is a corruption of 
bound-bailiff. 

BumpcTy a corruption of the French bon-pere, a 
toast given by the monks in a crowning cup to the 
holy father ; or rather, from the Celtic bump, from the 
bumping or knocking glasses together. 

Buxom, a corruption of bucksome, is derived from the 
German beugsam, compliant, gay, jolly. 

Bye, is a word with which we meet under the forms 
by-and'bye, good-bye, bye-word, bye-law; yet bye finds 
place in our lexicons in the sense only of a habi- 
tation. If the common salutation, good-bye, be a con- 
tracted form of good or God be with ye, there is no 
reason why the e should not be allowed to standi 
but certainly there should be no e in by-and-by, by-word ^ 
by-law. 

Cable, formerly a thick rope to hold a ship at 
anchor, is now used in a much wider sense, to denote 
a metal coil of enormous length and strength, in 
which is enclosed an electric wire. This cable is de- 
posited in the bed of the sea, and by it telegraphic 
messages may be instantaneously transmitted from 
one shore to another. The most important cables are 
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those which rest in the Atlantic, and connect the old 
world with the new. These cables are from 2500 to 3000 
miles in length. 

Camelopard or Cameleopard. There has been some 
misapprehension with regard to the spelling and 
pronunciation of this word. Camelopard is the 
Greek KatttiXovapSoKiQ^ o, compound of Kofiv^^og, " a camel," 
and 7rapSa\iQ==rrdpoog^ ** a pard. " Cameleopard is ap- 
parently, an English compound oi Camel and Leopard, 
the I of camel being dropped. But properly speak- 
ing, the leopard (XtoTrapoaXif) is a pard of the lion species, 
the camelopard, {Kafjiij\o7rdpoa\ig) is a pard of the camel 
species ; therefore, unless a pard can be of both species 
at once, cameleopard must be regarded as a misnomer, 
and a vulgar corruption of camelopard. The principal 
accent should be placed on the first syllable, the 
secondary accent on pard. 

Canorous, and its companions decorous, sonorous, are 
accented on the penultimate. This accentuation has 
its origin in the confusion of Latin accent with 
quantity, and is at variance with the English rule, 
which requires that words which end in orous 
should be accented on the antepenultimate. Why 
should we not say decorous, canorous, and s6norous, 
as we do say amorous and d61orous ? 

Cant, from *' cantus," denotes first the singing, 
whining tone employed by speakers in set phrases, 
then, the set phrases themselves. 

Catharine, derived from KdOapog, *' pure," should be 
spelt with a not with e. 

Causeway, a corrupt form of causey, from the French 
** chausee." The termination way was substituted for 
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O'j ^y those, probably, who were ignorant of the 
true derivation, in order to impart a meaning to the 
word. 

Chaise, this French word, signifying a ** chair," 
is applied in English to a light carriage, which has 
one seat. People who are untaught commonly speak 
and write of this as of a shay, to which they assign a 
plural shays. The plural is chaises, with 5 written 
but not pronounced. 

Charwoman, sometimes misspelt and mispronounced 
chairwoman, as if the feminine of chairman. To 
char is to work by the day, and a charwoman is a 
woman who is employed by the day. The word has 
appeared under the form of charewoman, chare being 
an old Saxon word for ** business." 

Chastisement, properly accented on the first syllable. 
There are some who place the accent on the second, 
on the grouijd that the substantive is derived from 
the verb "chastise." Although, as a rule, verbal 
derivatives are accented like primitives, there are a 
few exceptions, which may be accounted for. Chas- 
tise and advertise, were once, like franchise, practise, 
promise accented on the penultimate. To make them 
harmonise with the majority of verbs of this termina- 
tion, the accent of the first two verbs was changed, 
and this after the formation of the substantives, chas- 
tisement, advertisement. Hence the irregularity. 

Choir, sometimes written and pronounced quire, as 
chorister was once pronounced quirister. The classical 
choir is beginning to make itself generally heard, 
while qtiire is gradually narrowing its meaning" 
to 24 sheets of paper. 

L 
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defy a musical symbol, is sometimes pronounced 
clif. This tends to obscure the etymology of the 
word ; a cliffy is a steep rock, a clef (French) is a key. 

Clerk {kKvpoq). In this word as in Berkley, Derby, 
Hertford, Sergeant, e has the sound of broad a in 
** lark." That this corrupt sound of er should find so 
much favour in polite society, while the vulgar are 
ridiculed for pronounced clergy, German, merchant, 
serve, vermin, in the same way, is passing strange. 

Cognizance and Recognizance, should have the g 
sounded, although the words flow more easily with 
g silent. 

Complete, was formerly spelt compleat also. We 
have seen (page 80), that Latin verb-roots are com- 
monly lengthened by an auxiliary vowel, either 
before the final consonant or after it. Complete being 
formed from the supine-stem of compleo, the final 
syllable was lengthened in both ways, and one form 
only being required, complete was retained as the 
more usual. 

Confessor, in church history, was one who professed 
the faith in face of danger ; now the confessor, in 
a secular sense, is one who confesses his crimes in 
the face of punishment'; and in a theological sense, 
one who hears confessions and prescribes penance. 
It has been said that no one, who has the least 
pretension to politeness, dares to accent the word, 
in its theological sense, otherwise than on the first 
syllable. This is no longer the case. 
• Controversialist, Denominationalist, Sematiofialist. 
Words of this form are justly condemned "by 
critics. Walker remarks : "It is with some sur- 
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T)rise I have frequently observed those profound 
philologists, the monthly reviewers, write this word 
(controvertist) controversialist. Nothing is more 
evident than that every verbal noun ought to be 
formed from the verb, and consequently that contro- 
vert ought to form controvertist.'^ Nevertheless, con- 
iroversialist has not only gained strength, but 
entirely supplanted the correct word, controvertist. 
Other words have recently sprung up, formed after 
the same model. Against these it behoves all, who 
are interested in preserving the purity of English 
-derivatives, to protest. 

Contrary (Latin, contrdrius). There was a time, it 
is said, when the accent of this word was placed by 
the educated on the penultimate, by the uneducated on 
the antepenultimate; since then the tables have 
turned, the uneducated having adopted the pro- 
nunciation of the educated, and vice versa. Here we 
have one of many proofs of the inconvenience of 
measuring English accent by Latin quantity. 

Count and County, first introduced into England 
after the conquest. A count (Latin, comes) was an 
attendant of the king, equal to an earl; a county 
was a shirey of which the count was civil governor. 
The expression, ** County of Yorkshire,*' is tau- 
tological. 

Country-dance, a corruption of the French contre- 
danse. 

Coxcomb, anciently spelt cock's comb. The fools 
of former days were decorated with the comb of a 
cock ; hence the name. 

Cravat. The Croats, when they came to France, 

2 L 
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wore linen neck-cloths ; the neck-cloths came into 
fashion, and were called first croats, then cravats. 

Cucumber was once given up by lexicographers as 
hopelessly corrupted to cowcumber. The corruption 
arose from a vain effort, probably, on the part of the 
Anglo-Saxon to pronounce the French concombre ; the 
n was then changed into Wy and the pronunciation 
of "cow" retained after the introduction of the 
hybrid word, cucumber (a mixture of cucumis and con- 
Qombre). None but the most illiterate now pro- 
nounce the word otherwise than as it is written. 

Curbstone. A modern innovation has changed the 
spelling of this word to kerbstone, a kerb being " any 
edging of strong, solid stuff.*' The day may come 
when we shall be told to put a kerb to our fancies. 

Currant, s. the name of a tree, and the fruit which 
it bears ; applied also to small dried grapes imported 
from Corinth, called at first corinths, then currants. 

Dahlia, from " Dahl," a Swede, by whom its cul- 
tivation was introduced. The a of dah is improperly 
pronounced pure = day. 

Dandy-lion, a corruption of dan-de-lion, and this of 
dent'de-lion, a plant so called from its likeness to a 
lion's tooth. 

Decrepid is a word with which we are beginning to 
be familiar, and which threatens to supplant the old, 
correct word, decrepit (Latin, decrepitus, from dc 
negative, and crepo, to make a noise). This change 
of spelling should not be sanctioned. 

Dependent, dependence, are sometimes spelt depen- 
dant, dependance; the corresponding negatives are 
always spelt with e, independent, &c. 
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Deuteronomy. There are three ways of accentuat- 
ing this word, viz., on the first syllable alone, on 
the fourth syllable, with the secondary accent on the 
first, and on the third, with the secondary accent on 
the first. We have already shown (page loo) that 
Greek compounds ending in "nomy'* (vofios) are 
invariably accented on the antepenultimate : "Astro- 
nomy," **physiognomy;" therefore, Deiiterbnomy is 
correct. 

Dirge, a mournful ditty, is a corruption of dirige, 
with which word a Latin funeral office commences. 

Dismal, said to be a contraction of dies maltis, an 
evil day. * 

Docile, is variously pronounced with the o and the 
i pure, with' both vowels modified, or with the one 
vowel pure, and the other modified. Perhaps both 
vowels should be modified. 

Doctrinal, like inimical, is accented sometimes on 
the penultimate, with the i pure. The English rule 
requires the accent to be placed on the antepenul- 
timate, and the i to be modified (Compare martial, 
inedicinal). 

Doff, to put off, as a coat, and don, to put on, derived 
from do off, and do on, are words in common use 
in the north of England. 

Drama, from the Greek ^pafia " an act." (Hence 
the divisions of a play are called acts.) The a of 
the first syllable is variously pronounced pure, 
as in ** tamer," or modified, as in ** hammer," or 
broad, as in " armour." The broad sound is 
generally and properly adopted by the educated. 
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Duke, formerly the commander (dux) of an army^ 
now the first title of dignity after the royal family. 

Earl. A very ancient title, given by the Saxons, 
to the civil governors of a shire, was that of shiremen 
or ecddormen (eldermen). These, after the invasion 
of the Danes, were called eorks; hence the name 
earl, which has been handed down as a title of hon- 
our, although the ofl&ce has long ceased to exist. 

Elegiac, accented, by scholars, on the penultimate, 
because of the derivation from «Xcy«Tov. There are not 
wanting those who ridicule this accentuation, and 
who affirm that if we place the accent on the penul- 
timate of elegiac, we must, to be consistent, place it 
upon the penultimate of Samaria and Philadelphia* 
The argument is specious, but the cases are not par- 
allel, for this reason. '£X«y«ov has the circumflex on 
the penultimate, whereas ^/idpua and *cXailx^eia have 
the acute accent on the antepenultimate. A modem 
Greek would accent the words as they are marked,. 
viz., iXtyeiov, on the penultimate, and the other words,, 
on the antepenultimate. We prefer to accent elegiac 
on the antepenultimate, for the sake of bringing it 
under the general Anglican rule; yet we are of opinion 
that scholars are right in discriminating between the 
« of iktytiov and the «« of ^lidpiia. Elegiac is admis- 
sible on classical authority, Samaria is inadmissible 
both on classical and on Anglican authority. 

Former, is sometimes said to be the comparative of 
first, and latter of last. This is not correct. Former 
and latter are correlative words applied to two objects^ 
only, and properly ranked amongst demonstrative 
pronouns (Comp. Lat. ille, hie). First and last are 
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of three or of more objects. We speak of the first and 
the last term, of the first two and the last two terms 
of a progression, and this irrespectively of the number 
of terms. First and last are the extremes, which in- 
clude the means, whether one mean or a million 
means. 

Frontispiece (Latin frontispicium) , "the part which 
meets the eye," was formerly spelt without the e, 
frontispice. The vowel e was introduced either 
through the desire to preserve the pure e sound of the 
final syllable, or through the mistaken notion that 
the word was a compound of front and piece. 

Furlough^ probably a corruption of the German auf 
Urlaub, ** on leave,'* " on furlough," the / being 
separated from the preposition, and joined to the 
substantive. 

Gape, " to open the mouth wide," is sometimes 
pronounced like its kindred substantive gap. For this 
there is no authority but habit, and the habit is 
bad. 

Gazette, from gazetta, a small Venetian coin; hence, 
a newspaper worth a gazette. 

Grocer, from gross, ** a large quantity," is a cor- 
ruption of grosser, one who sells wholesale. 

Haberdasher, an old and odd corruption of a berdasher, 
A berdash, was a kind of neck-cloth, and a berdasher, a 
dealer in neck-cloths. The article was first aspirated 
'' in cockney fashion," and then agglomerated with 
the original substantive. 

Heard, the past of hear, was originally written and 
pronounced heard, as feared from fear, sheared from 
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sheatf smeared from smear. In course of time the 
word was written hear'd with the apostrophe, then 
the apostrophe was dropped and the d joined to the 
e. The unlearned still retain the pure e sound of 
ea in heard, and for this they are sometimes held in 
ridicule; yet what can be more corrupt than the 
sound which the learned give to ea in this word, 
and in some other words ? (See page 54.) To pro- 
nounce heard with the pure e sound is a violation — of 
what ? of an absurd custom, which corrupts and con- 
fuses all vowel sounds before r, herd, heard, bird, hurl, 
and the like. Heard is one out of many of the 
irregularities which have resulted from the bad prac- 
tice of abbreviating words, especially past participles, 
in writing. 

Heinous is sometimes pronounced with the pure e 
sound. The best proof that the a sound is the correct 
one, is that the word was formerly written hainous 
(French, haineux from haine, hatred). The diph- 
thong ei of obeisance, derived from obey, should have 
the pure a sound. 

Helter-skelter, "confusedly," is probably a corruption 
of the Latin hilare et celeriter, ** gaily and swiftly." 

Hickup, otherwise written hiccup, hiccough, is, like 
the French hoquet, and the Danish hicken, an imita- 
tion of the noise itself. Hiccup, is an. attempt to 
associate the word with cup ; hiccough, with cough. 
The word is now generally written hiccough, and pro- 
nounced hickup. It is better to write it simply as it 
is pronounced, hickup. 

Household is sometimes spelt without the e, houshold. 
The e should find place for this reason, if for no 
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other, viz., to keep the s separate from h, with which 
it coalesces so easily. 

Husband, derived from house-band; the husband 
being the band by which a household is united into 
one body and kept together. We have the. same 
pronunciation in housewife, although in this word the 
spelling is not changed as it is in husband, and in 
other compound words. 

Hypotenuse, " the line that subtends a right angle," 
is frequently spelt hypothenuse. Mathematicians have 
constantly wavered in their choice between the two 
forms. As the word is derived from vvothvhv^ it should 
be spelt without the A. 

Idyll, hitherto spelt idyl, will probably find its way 
ere long into English lexicons, in honour of Tennyson's 
'* Idylls of the king." The word is spelt with lie 
in French and in German. It is derived from tiUXktov 
dim. of «7^off, and denotes an ideal, descriptive poem. 

Illustrate and industry, should be accented on the 
antepenultimate, not on the penultimate. In addition 
to the remarks already made upon this matter, we 
may note the significant fact that the French, whose 
language, in common with our own, is enriched by 
classical words, place the accent of these words on 
the last syllable, illustr^, industrie; that is, on the 
syllable which is usually accented. No one would 
ever dream of disturbing the harmony of French ac- 
cent by useless quibbles about Latin quantity. Why 
should not we also claim the privilege of accenting 
these and other classical words, so as to meet the 
requirements of our own language ? 

Insure and ensure are, originally, different forms of 
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the same verb. The former denotes now, the act of 
effecting an insurance-policy ; the latter, the act of 
securing anything. We insure a life, a house, a ship, 
but we do not thereby ensure a life, &c. In all com- 
pounds of surCy e is irregularly aspirated. 

Island^ formerly spelt Hand, is derived from the 
German Eiland, and not from the Latin insula, as Dr. 
Johnson and others have affirmed. The introduction 
of the s, which is of comparatively recent date, was 
evidently designed to assimilate the word to isle. 

It and its are modem forms of the old Saxon hit and 
hes. This pronoun, or rather, demonstrative adjec- 
tive was thus declined : Nom. he, heo, hit. Gen. 
hes (=his), her, hes. Dat. him, her, him. Ace. 
him, her, hit. The A of hit was dropped, first pro- 
bably in conversation, then in writing; after this 
the genitive its (sometimes written it's, improperly) 
was formed, and generally adopted. The word its 
occurs only once in the Bible, and very rarely in 
Shakespeare. 

Jalap, from Xelapa, a town in New Spain, is 
frequently pronounced jollup. The vowel a has the 
sound of modified o after w and qu, but not after;. 

Jelly, properly spelt gelly, being derived from gel^e 
(Latin, gelatus). 

John-Dory, or John-Doree, the name of a fish, sup- 
posed to be that which St. Peter caught at. his 
Master's bidding, and out of the mouth of which he 
took a piece of money, to pay the required tribute. 
It was therefore called Peter's fish, and St. Peter 
being the janitor or doorkeeper of hedven, the 
fish was dedicated to him, and in this way obtained 
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Dory. 

Lackadaisical, lengthened form of lackadaisy, pro- 
nounced by the uneducated lawkadaisy, is derived 
from the old interjection, Lackaday ! and this from 
alack ! the day ! 

Lay, laid, lain, lie, lien, lied. It is very common 
for uneducated persons to confound these words. Lay 
is a verb of very wide use, the signification of which 
depends mainly upon the word following it. The wind 
lays the com, a hen lays an egg, a man lays a wager, 
lays a proposition before a committee, lays aside 
animosity, lays 6y a sum of money, lays down the law, 
lays himself open to criticism, lays out a garden or a 
small fortune, lays a fault to another's charge ; so that 
this little word is employed in the sense of prostrating, 
producing, betting, proposing, dismissing, reserving, 
imposing, exposing, planning, expending, imputing. 
Of the active verb lay, the past tense, in common 
with the complete participle, is laidi " Having to'rf 
himself open to censure, he laid the blame upon 
others." But lay is also the past of the intransitive 
verb lie, the participle of which is lain (formerly lien) : 
" Faint and weary he resolved to lie (not lay) down, 
and there he lay (not laid) and slept. After he had lain 
(not laid) a few hours, he felt refreshed." 

Marquis, a corrupt form of marquess. It was the 
business of the marquess or marcher to protect the 
frontiers (Teut. marches) of the kingdom. The oifice 
was abolished in the reign of Henry VIII. ; the title 
continues to this day, and is next in rank to a duke. 

Midwife, said to be corrupted from meed-wife, a 
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woman who gives her services to others for reward. 

Mischievous, from mischief , correctly accented on the 
first syllable, but frequently accented on the second 
and mispronounced mischevious, as if a word of four 
syllables. 

Misspeak, misspend sometimes written incorrectly 
mispeak, mispend (so by Walker, 4th edition, 1806). 
The prefixes dis and mis have only one 5, and nothing 
can betray greater ignorance than the spelling dis- 
appoint, misapply, and the like, with S5 ; but, if the 
word itself begin with s, the s must be repeated : 
^'dissolve" **missay." Here we may take occasion 
to say a few words on the distinction between the 
negative prefixes mis, un, in, dis. Mis is a Saxon 
prefix denoting amiss : "misapply."* Un, also a Saxon 
prefix, has two significations, one passive, the other 
active. Un is passive before an adjective : *' unable," 
*' unsound ;" active before a verb : " unfasten," " un- 
dress." Before participles, which partake of the 
nature both of verbs and of adjectives, un is employed 
actively and passively: "unbiassed," "unbolted," 
"unmasked." The negative prefix in is placed 
before Latin words, never before verbs, and only as a 
passive negative before other words : "illiberal," *' im- 
moderate," " incivility." Dis, like un, has both an 
active and a passive signification : " dislike," " dis- 
able." 

Naphtha, sometimes pronounced naptha, which is 
supposed to be more harmonious than the correct 
pronunciation. The contrary is the case; for p, 
being an explosive mute, cannot, in accordance with 
the laws of harmony, blend with th. 
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Oblige. The second syllable of this word is pro- 
nounced by some with the pure sound of e instead of 
* ; the e sound is, to say the least, old-fashioned. 

Oneself, generally written as two words, one's self. 
As we say himself, itself, and not his self, if s self, so we 
ought to say and write oneself, and not one's self. 

Parliament. This word (in which the i is silent) 
is of comparatively modem introduction. It is derived 
from the French parlement (from parler, to speak), and 
was first applied to general assemblies of the state 
in the reign of Louis VII. 

Parson, from hatin persona, so caAed because in his 
person, the church, which is an invisible body, is 
represented. The term parson has been degraded by 
vulgar use ; yet, to borrow the words of Blackstone, 
a parson is as legal and honourable a title as rector. 

Pease. In the lexicons we find " Pea s. a well 
known kind of pulse," and " Pease, s. peas col- 
lectively, or food of peas." The fact is that pease 
(Latin pisum, French pots, Saxon pisa), was first 
mistaken for a plural, peas, and then from this 
imaginary plural, a singular pea was formed. We 
still meet with the correct form in pease-pudding, 
pease-soup, pease-meal, from which last our piece-meal is 
probably derived. 

Peddler, is variously spelt pedlar, pedler, a.nd peddler. 
The word is a verbal derivative from peddle, to occupy 
oneself with trifles, and therefore should be spelt 
peddler. (Comp. babbler, cobbler, fiddler, meddler, 
prattler, saddler, smuggler, straggler, struggler, from 
babble, cobble, fiddle, &c.) 

Physiognomy, usually pronounced with g silent. 
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Walker, ascribing this pronunciation of the word 
to ignorance or to affectation, states for the instruc- 
tion of the ignorant, that g is always sounded before 
7t when these letters are not in the same syllable, 
and illustrates his statement by the words signify, 
indignity. He then recommends the affected to read 
Dr. Young's love of fame, &c. This recommendation, 
good in its way, proves nothing, while the statement 
which precedes it, proves rather that g is not sounded 
before n in gnomy, because here the letters gn are in 
the same syllable. ^Compare gnat, design, designedly.) 

Pigmy, corruptfon of Pygmy, a dwarf a cubit high. 

Pony, pi. ponies, often incorrectly spelt poney. 

Potsherd. In pronunciation, the s is improperly 
separated sometimes from the h, as if the word were 
a compound of pots-herd, instead of pot-sherd the 
fragment of an earthen pot. 

Primer. The i is marked short in most pronouncing 
dictionaries, but it is generally and properly pro- 
nounced pure. (Comp. primate.) 

Princess, is accented on the second syllable, con- 
trary to the general rule. The word originally in use 
was princessa, accented on the second. The a was 
subsequently dropped, and the accent retained on the 
second syllable. The absurdity of our accentuation 
of this word, is not so glaring as some have imagined. 

Radish, vulgarly pronounced reddish. Shakespeare 
speaks of " a bunch of radish," from which we infer 
that in his time the plural radishes was not recognised. 

Raise, raised, active, not to be confounded wdth Rise, 
rose, risen, neuter. We raise a question, and a question 
is raised ; we rise from bed when the sun is rism. 
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Rear (Sax. hrere). Nothing is more common than 
the use of this word to denote raw, or rather, half- 
cooked meat. The word is spelt like rear^ behind, 
and pronounced like rare^ scarce. 

Revenue. The accent of this word has, at various 
periods, shifted from the first to the second syllable, 
and vice versa. The tendency now is to bring the 
accent back to the antepenultimate, where it ought 
always to remain. 

Revolt is pronounced by some with the o modified, 
by others with the o pure ; following the analogy of 
compound syllables in Id and ft, the o should be pure : 
(Comp. bold^ cold, bolt, colt.) 

Riding. When a county was divided into three 
intermediate jurisdictions, each of these was called a 
Trithing. In Yorkshire there are, tothe present day, 
the North, East, and West Trithings. The original 
word, which so well expressed the division, has been 
hopelessly corrupted into Riding. 

]?iws^, vulgarly pronounced **rense." The i should 
have its own modified sound. 

Route. The diphthong ou is generally pronounced 
with the French sound, although some prefer the 
proper diphthongal sound heard in '^ about.'' The 
word is essentially French, and as the diphthong ou 
has both sounds in English, the usual pronunciation, 
which is the same as in French, is the preferable one. 

Sacrament, should have the a of the antepenul- 
timate modified. 

Satan, should have the a pure. 

Set and sit must not be confounded. Set is an 
active verb, signifying **to place;" sit is a neuter 
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verb, signifying '' to rest on a seat." The past of 
set is the same in form with the present : " The sun 
set at six o'clock ;" the past of sit is sat. This 
last is confounded, particularly by Americans, with 
set and seated: ** He sat down his parcel, or his friend " 
for, he set down his parcel, and seated his friend. 

Sheriff, at first the shire-reeve, or division officer, 
then the sole administrator of the shire ; the name of 
sheriff is retained to this day. 

Telegraph, a word which has made its appearance 
in lexicons since Dr. Johnson's time, has been defined 
as "an instrument answering the end of writing, by 
conveying intelligence to a distance through the 
means of signals." The telegraph of former days has 
become merely a signal ; the modem telegraph is an 
electric instrument by means of which messages may 
be despatched in writing to any distance. The 
message itself is called a telegram. It is difficult to 
realise the fact that a written message can now be 
transmitted in a few minutes across the great 
Atlantic ! The science of telegraphy is the marvel of 
the age. 

Velocipede, a kind of carriage impelled by the feet 
of the person who seats and balances himself on it. 
The word, like the vehicle, is new, and likely 
to remain in use. A question may be raised whether 
this new word should not be spelt without the final 
e. Pede is a French form, the e finding place to pre- 
serve the sound of d, which would otherwise be 
quiescent, as it is in pied ; ped is the correct English 
form. (Comp. biped, quadruped.) 

Villain, Lsitin villanus, originally a peasant attached 
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to a villa, then a term of reproach for one so attached, 
then a scoundrel in general. The abstract noun 
villainy appears under the three forms, villany, 
villanny, and villainy ; the last is the correct form. 

Worsted, woollen yam, acquired its name from 
Worsted a town in Norfolk, where a colony of Flem- 
ings settled in 1327. Not to be confounded in pro- 
nunciation or in derivation with worst-ed, past tense of 
the verb formed from the adjective worst. 

Wrap and Wrath. In the former of these words a 
is sometimes sounded like modified 0, rhyming with 
** mop," and in the latter, like diphthongal 0, rhyming 
with ** broth." The origin of the error in both cases 
is obvious. A after w generally has the diphthongal 
au sound, '* walk," or the modified sound, ** want." 
The words wrap and wrath, finding place in our lexicofis 
among other words which commence with wa, have 
been inadvertently pronounced like them, the fact 
that w is silent in these words, and that a never has 
the or the au sound after r, having been overlooked. 
Wrath should rhyme with path, wrap with map. 

There are some anomalies in pronunciation, which 
cannot be brought under any rule. Of these we may 
notice the following. In ** aisle" a and s are null ; in 
" again " ai has the sound of modified e ; in 
"any" a has the sound of modified e; in "ate" 
^ = modified e; in "bade" a is modified; in "boat- 
swain" at and wai are null, is modified; in 
** breeches " ee = modified i; in " bury " 1^ = modified 
e ; " busy " « = modified i ; " catch " a = modified e ; 
" colonel " (7 corrupt, and to null ; "eye"=i pure; 
in*' heart" and "hearth" e is silent and a broad; 
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**key" has the sound of e pure; "ley," the same; 
in "lieutenant" lteu = lef; "many" a = e modified; 
*'one," "once" o = wo in wonder; "Pall-mall" 
^r = modified e; "plaid" a/ = modified a; "plait," 
the same; "quay" ay = e pure; "said," "saith" 
ai = e modified; in "says" ay=e modified; "ser- 
geant" e=a broad; "sure " s is aspirated; "women " 
o = modified i ; "worsted" (woollen yam) o= German 
modified «, r is silent ; in " eighth " ghih have the 
sound of tth. 

Many proper names belong to this class; e.g.y in 
** Berkley" e = broad a ; "Cirencester" rence are null ; 
" Derby " ^ = broad a ; " Gloucester " uce are null ; 
" Greenwich," ce^i modified, w is null ; in " Hert- 
ford " ^ = broad a, t is null; " Leicester " ice are null ; 
^* Norwich " w is null; " Salisbury " a is diphthongal 
and i is null ; " Thames " h null, a = modified e ; 
'** Worcester " rce are null, o = German modified u ; 
^' Woolwich " w is null. 



CHAPTER XV. 

OF QUANTITY AND ACCENT. 

Quantity and accent, are frequently confused, and 
-the confusion has been augmented, if not occa. 
sioned, by our peculiar system of pronouncing 
Greek and Latin, The elaborate system of ac- 
centuating syllables according to the quantity of 
vowels is undoubtedly conducive to verbal accuracy, 
and may, on this account, be adopted with ad- 
vantage in the dead languages; but the system can 
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not be applied to English, or to any living lan- 
guage. That the Romans drew a line of demarcation 
between quantity and accent can hardly be doubted, 
when we reflect that the line is still drawn by all 
European nations except ourselves, and by ourselves 
in theory, though not in practice. In England, 
ridicule is cast upon the man, who gives utterance to 
that which appears to be a false Latin quantity ^ but 
which is often the correct accent. 

And as the accent of a syllable has been con- 
founded with the quantity of a vowel, so has the 
quantity or the length of a vowel been confounded 
with its sound. We have observed that the sound 
of a vowel is influenced by accent, that a long vowel 
is frequently modified in an accented syllable, and 
that a short vowel is frequently pure in an unaccented 
syllable. It does not follow, however, that a long 
vowel becomes short because its sound is modified, or 
that a short vowel becomes long because its sound 
is pure ; the sound varies with the accent^ but the 
quantity is invariable. In fact, quantity is neither 
more nor less than the length of time during which the 
voice rests upon a vowel, whether the sound be pure 
or whether it be modified. 

Nothing can be more certain than the fact that in 
Italy, where Italian or modem Latin is spoken, and 
in Greece, where modem Greek is spoken, the accent 
is not placed upon a particular syllable, because the 
vowel in that syllable happens to be long. Corpe, in 
his guide to modem Greek, observes that " the stress 
of the voice upon syllables is regulated by the accent. 
For although the place of the accent is made to 
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appear to depend upon quantity, yet there are so 
many exceptions, based on the authority of custom, 
that, it is evident, accent does not depend upon 
quantity, howevertrueit may be that quantity [sound?] 
may depend upon accent/' The accent of ancient 
Greek, like that of modem, is always marked, and is 
independent of quantity; yet we neglect accent, 
and read according to quantity, whereas the 
Greeks neglect quantity, and read according to 
accent. The difference between ancient and modem 
Greek is not so great as is generally imagined. 
We venture to affirm that by modifying the sound of 
certain Greek letters, and by accentuating words as they 
are marked, an English scholar would make himself 
perfectly understood by a modem Greek, while the 
Greek would not understand one in ten of the scholar's 
words pronounced after the English mode. It is not, 
however, with the English method of pronouncing 
Greek and Latin that we are disposed to find fault. 
English scholars, who are as well versed in the 
quantity of every vowel in Homer or in Virgil as were 
those poets themselves, have determined to accent 
classical words, and to sound classical vowels, 
according to quantity ; to their decision we will- 
ingly bow, and, to borrow the language of the 
writer just referred to, " should these remarks appear 
to the leamed world as unorthodox, we defer with 
all humility to its superior judgment, beseeching 
it in clemency to overlook our presumption in 
hazarding such heretical suggestions." What we 
do object to, however, and that most strongly is, the 
use, or rather, the misuse which is sometimes made 
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of our pronunciation of the classics, in determining 
the pronunciation of English words ; the placing the 
accent on a given syllable, the substituting the pure 
vowel sound for the modified, or the modified for 
the pure, in violation of the established rules of 
our language, for no other reason than because the 
quantity of a vowel is long or short in Greek or in 
Latin. We have demonstrated that vowels long as 
to quantity in Latin are frequently modified as to 
sound when they occur in English accented simple 
syllables, as a in "arid," e in '*echo," i in "visit," o in 
** coral," ^ in "elegant," i in "diligent," o in "orator;" 
that vowels, short as to quantity in Latin, are often 
pure as to sound in English syllables, whether ac- 
cented, as a in " labour," e in " regent," i in " trident" 
oin "focus," u in "tumour," or unaccented, as e in 
"reject," o in " omit," u in "cupidity ;" and that, con- 
sequently, the English word often seems to differ from 
the Latin, or rather /rom our pronunciation of the Latin 
word, in accent and in quantity; as English, "auditor," 
"avarice," "desolate," "origin," "mariner;" Latin, 
"auditor," "avaritia," "desolare,""6rigo,""marinus." 
From this we infer that words borrowed from 
the classics, must yield to the general laws of the 
Anglo-Saxon language. In making these remarks, 
we do not underrate the importance of the Classics in 
relation to English. Comprising as they do, with 
French, not less than 35 hundredths of our language, 
they are of the greatest use in questions of etymology 
and orthography, of little use, if of any, in questions 
of accent and pronunciation. We have likewise 
^hown that the law of English accentuation is 
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simple, that Saxon words are accented on the root,. 
*' heart," "heartfelt," '* dishearten;" classical dis- 
syllables, on the root of the verb, " delude " from 
delud-ere, "refer" from refer-re; or on the supine 
stem, "immerse" from immers-unty "remiss "from 
remisS'Um ; proper trisyllables, on the penultimate with 
the vowel modified before a consonant, " manifest ; "' 
pure before a vowel, "violent;" polysyllables, obtained 
by rejecting the classical termination, on the first syl- 
lable, or as near to the first as possible, " comment- 
ary," " pacificatory;" classical compounds ending in a 
dissyllable, on the last syllable of the former word in 
composition, "astronomy," "physiology;" and many 
other polysyllables, like the English words from which 
they are immediately derived. 

In treating of words of doubtful accentuation,, 
pronunciation, or spelling, we should keep in view 
the fundamental laws of the language, and the 
general prevalence of custom. We should not,, 
in our zeal to uphold particular laws, despise 
custom, nor should we attach so much weight 
to custom as to overbalance laws. The general 
rules and analogy of the language should be followed,, 
when no benefit can be derived by departing 
from them ; custom should be yielded to, when it is 
ancient, consistent, and free from vulgarity. To 
imagine that the English language has no laws of 
pronunciation peculiar to itself, that it is servilel}' 
bound by the laws of other languages from which it 
has borrowed words, is to indulge in a fancy which 
the breathing of a few sentences can put to flight. 
First to invent a system of Anglo-classical pronunci- 
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ation and accentuation, and then to argue that because 
we pronounce a classical word in this or in that 
fashion, therefore the derived word must be so 
pronounced in English, sounds like the argument of a 
scholar, while it is but the argument of a circle. 

To reason that in words like doctrinal, antiphonal, 
inimical, the vowel of the penultimate should be pure 
and accented because the quantity is long, is to reason 
against the law of the language, and the custom of 
the nation. To be consistent, the advocates of this 
scheme should pronounce *' Homer" with o short and 
e pure ; origin with the i of the penultimate pure and 
accented, and so forth. On the other hand, it 
is sometimes urged that ctistom alone can de- 
termine the accentuation and pronunciation of 
words. Custom is a great, but not the sole 
authority. If the custom be of modem date, if it 
proceed from misapprehension, and be opposed to 
common sense, it should be rejected, as "cowcumber'' 
for "cucumber," "sparrowgrass" for "asparagus"; 
but if the custom has existed from time immemorial, 
or if it has originated in polite society, and has been 
generally adopted by the literate, it may safely be 
adoped by all] in other words, we are bound to 
recognize no customs but those which are not 
modem vulgarisms. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

OF THE AUTHORITY OF THE POETS. 

It may be interesting to enquire how far we may 
be guided by the authority of the poets in deciding 
questions of pronunciation and accentuation. Mis- 
takes have been made upon this subject both by those 
who, being occupied with weightier matters, have 
arrived at hasty conclusions, and by those who have 
not paid sufficient attention to the character of Eng- 
lish poetry. The principal feet in use in Latin are 
the Iambus, "carens," the Trochee, " prora," the 
Spondee, " orans," the Pyrrhic, " satis," the Dactyl, 
** mittere," the Tribrach, '* ataviis,** the Anapaest, 
"miserens,** the Amphibrach, "sereniis." The prin- 
cipal feet in use in English are the same. " Remind" 
is an Iambus, "former" a Trochee, "company "a 
Dactyl, "betrayal" an Amphibrach, the three 
unaccented syllables of " honorary " form a Tribrach, 
and two of them a Pyrrhic. There is this difference 
between English and classical feet, viz., English 
feet are generally measured by the accent of syllables, 
classical feet by the quantity of vowels. In Latin 
or in Greek verse accent yields to quantity, 
in English verse quantity yields to accent. In the 
Classics, a vowel, short by nature, may become long 
by position; in English, position exercises no in- 
fluence upon a vowel. Besides the names of the 
feet, the only points of resemblance are these : that 
in English as in the Classics, the accent sometimes 
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appears to vary with the position which a word or 
a syllable occupies in a verse ; that the feet 
themselves may be composed of syllables of 
different words ; and that in particular kinds of 
verse, the Heroic e.g.y other feet, a Spondee, a 
Trochee, a Pyrrhic, may be introduced in the place of 
an Iambus. The verse with which we meet most 
frequently, and in which nearly the whole of 
Shakespeare is written, is the Heroic^ and to this we 
shall now confine our remarks. 

The pure Heroic verse consists of five feet, each 
of which is an Iambus : 

"That if I my speech | offend | a no | ble heart," 
may be considered a pure Iambic verse. 

This is, with advantage to the general harmony 
of a poem, varied by the introduction of other feet. 
Thus, of the verses which follow the verse just cited, 

**Thyarm | maydo | thee jus | ticehere | is mine," 
the third foot is a Spondee : 

" Behold I it is | the privi | lege of | my honor," 
the third and fifth feet are Amphibrachs : 
** Despite I thy vie | tor sword | and fire | new fortunes," 
the fifth foot is an Amphibrach. 
*'Thy val|our and | thy heart,] thou art|a traitor," 
the fourth foot is a Trochee or a Spondee, the fifth 
an Amphibrach. 

'* False to I thy gods | thy bro|ther, and | thy father," 
the first foot is a Trochee, the fourth a Pyrrhic, the last 
an Amphibrach. 

That it is impossible to ascertain the accent of any 
particular word from its apparent accent in an 
Heroic verse may be demonstrated by many examples. 
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Let us take the substantive record. In Antony and 
Cleopatra we read : 

" When men revolted shall upon record 
Bear hateful memory." 
Here the accent appears to be placed on the 
second syllable of record, but in the Merchant 
of Venice we find : 

" The record of what injuries you did us." 
Here the accent appears to be on the first syllable* 
Again in Richard III. we have : 

" To be spoke to but by the recorder^ 
Here the accent seems to be on the third syllable 
of recorder ; we know, however, that this cannot be. 
Recorder being a verbal derivative, must have the 
accent of the verb, that is, on the second syllable: 
"Twill be recordedtoT a precedent." (Merchantof Venice.) 
Take the substantive cow/^c^. Judging from the line : 
"And the cmnpact is firm and true in me." (Richard 
III.) we might conclude that this word, like the cor- 
responding adjective, is accented on the second 
syllable ; but when we read : 

•*And therefore, take this compact of a truce." 
(Henry VI. part i,) the word seems to be accented 
on the first syllable. 

So also the word confiscate. In the Merchant of 
Venice we read : 

" Thy lands and goods 
Are by the laws of Venice confiscate.'' 
Here the accent of confiscate appears to be on the 
antepenultimate. But in Cymbeline we read : 
** And let it be confiscate all, so soon 
As I have received it." 
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Here the accent appears to be on the penultimate. 

From this it is obvious that if we attempt to scan 
Heroic verse as if each foot were an Iambus, we shall 
often place the accent on the wrong syllable; and 
yet, strange to say, it is by this very process that 
critics have arrived at conclusions equally plausible 
and false. Let us take one or two instances. Walker 
informs us that a play entitled the Double Falsehood, 
and classed amongst Shakespeare's plays in the 
Bodleian library, was detected by a critic to be a 
forgery through a mistaken accent : 

"You have I an asjpect, sir, 1 of wonjdrous wis- 
dom." 

The word aspect is said to be accented here on the 
first, instead of on the second syllable. There is no 
reason, however, why the third foot should not be 
considered a Spondee ; and if this be admitted, the 
argument as to forgery falls to the ground. 

Character appears to be accented sometimes on the 
second syllable : 

" I say, without I characters, \ fame I lives long." 
(Richard III). 

"And these few precepts in thy memory 

See thou character.'^ (Hamlet). 

Hence some have concluded that the accent of 
the word character was formerly on the penultimate. 
In other verses, however, the word is accented on^ 
the antepenultimate. Imogen says in Cymbeline : 

** O leam'd indeed were that astronomer 
That knew the stars as I his characters.'' 

Cow^mry is said to have been accented in Shakespeare's 
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time on the penultimate, in proof of which these lines 
have been cited : 

" And landing themselves in contraiy parts." 

" Our wills and fates do so contrary run," 

The first of these lines proves too much ; for if 
the a of contrary should be accented because it occurs 
in the second syllable of the fourth foot, the e of them 
should be accented because it occurs in the second 
syllable of the second foot, and selves should be un- 
accented because it begins the third foot. In other 
lines the accent appears to be placed on the first 
syllable. In Richard JF., act 4, sc. i, we read : 

'*The king hath strictly charged the contrary \^' 
and in the Tempest, act i : 

"A falsehood in its contrary as great, 
As my trust was." 

If, then, any enquire with the Countess in Henry 
VI : " How can these contrarieties agree ?" 
we reply simply that in Heroic verse, the place of the 
Iambus is often supplied by a Trochee or by some 
other foot ; that vowels which appear to be short in 
prose because they are unaccented, appear to be 
accented in verse because they are long, and that 
therefore the accent of a word cannot be determined 
by its position in a verse. 

The accent and pronunciation of words can be 
ascertained by the laws of grammar, and by duly 
established custom, not by lines of poetry or by the 
usages of poets. 

It is sometimes argued that a given word has a 
given pronunciation because a poet makes it rhyme 
with some other word. To be convinced of the 
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fallacy of this argument we have only to consider 
in how many instances written words rhyme, i.e., 
terminate in the same letters, while the same words 
spoken do not rhyme at alL A few lines will suffice 
to illustrate this : — 

** A mortal man to be soft fancy's slave ! 
True valour still a true respect should have.'' 
Again : 
*'That had Narcissus seen her as she stood 

Self-loved had never drown'd him in the flood.'' 
Again : 

" Since my appeal says, I did strive to prove 
The constancy and virtue of your love." 

How evident it is that these words rhyme to the eye 
only, and not to the ear! The a in slave is pure, 
in have it is modified; the oo in stood has the 
German modified u sound, in flood it has that of 
the Anglican modified «; the o in prove has the 
sound of u simple, the o in love, the sound of the 
Anglican modified u. It is clear, then, that the 
vowel sound of a word cannot be decided by poetical 
rhymes. As little can the pronunciation of a word be 
decided by poetical puns. These may be, at times, 
dry enough to disturb the gravity of the man who 
never smiled at a pun, yet they are of no weight in 
establishing the pronunciation of words. Two ex- 
amples will suffice to illustrate this subject. Let us 
take first the word raisins. It seems that in days 
gone by, the sound of e pure supplanted that of ai in 
raisins, so that the word was pronounced resins. 
Sheridan, who felt this to be a barbarism, ventured 
to assign to the diphthong ai the pure a sound. 
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For this he was charged with offending against 
general usage, and, worse still, against the wit of 
Shakespeare ; the latter, because when Falstaff {Henry 
77, part i ) is urged by the prince to give reasons for 
his conduct, he replies that if raisins (reasons) were 
as plentiful as blackberries, he would give no man 
one upon compulsion. This reasoning is supposed 
to be conclusive; yet when we study the coarse, 
jocular character of Falstaff, we are disposed to 
doubt whether the poet ever intended either Falstaff 's 
words, or his pronunciation of words to be our model. 
Raisins may have been pronounced resins in Shake- 
speare's time, but certainly the pun attributed to 
Falstaff does not prove this, any more than it proves 
that reason was pronounced rason. 

Take again the word Rome. Several writers have 
affirmed that Rome used to be pronounced Room. 
Walker, who admits that Pope rhymed the word with 
dome in the lines : 
*' Thus when we view some well proportioned dome 

The world's great wonder and even thine O Rome," 
suggests that the poet probably pronounced domCy 
doom ; because we find in the same poem : 
** From the same foes at last both felt their doom^ 
And the same age saw learning fall and Rome" 

Then admitting that nothing certain can be con- 
cluded from the rhyming of the poets, in order to 
establish his point, he falls back upon the pun put by 
Shakespeare into the mouth of Cassius in Jtdius 
CcBsar : 

'* Now is it Rome indeed ; and room enough 
When there is in it but one only man." 
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These arguments appear conclusive, but there are 
strong counter-arguments ; there is, firstly, the appeal 
of Marcellus to the excited citizens, also in Julius 
Ccesar (Act i, sc. i) : 
"' Wherefore rejoice ? what conquest brings he home ? 

What tributaries follow him to Rotne ?" 
This couplet leads us to think that Rome may yet 
have had the pure o sound in Shakespeare's day ; but 
as dome may have been pronounced doom, so home may 
have been pronounced hooin ; therefore, to settle the 
question, we want a pun, and we have a smart one 
in Henry VI., pt. i, act 3, sc. i, where to the Bishop 
of Winchester's threat : " This, Rom^ shall remedy,'* 
Warwick indignantly replies : " Roam thither then." 

Here we have a few instances out of many that 
might be adduced, of the fallacy of attaching undue 
weight to isolated passages of the poets in questions 
of orthoepy. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
I. THE GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES. 

The essential elements of English composition are 
clearness, accuracy, fluency, and harmony. It seldom 
happens that a composition excels in all these points. 
The clear style is apt to be inharmonious, the har- 
monious to be obscure, the accurate to be stiff and 
harsh, the fluent to be loose and inaccurate. The 
best compositions are rarely found to be exempt from 
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error. The writings of statesmen, philosophers, 
bishops, doctors, deans, lawyers, and even of gram- 
marians, have not escaped the censure of those, who 
have found pleasure in exposing the errors of great 
and learned men. That the errors of these writers 
proceed neither from ignorance nor from carelessness 
is evident, both from the weighty subjects of which 
they treat, and from the general character of their 
works, upon every page of which wisdom and care- 
fulness are impressed. The true source of the 
grammatical errors, which have been occasionally 
detected in the works of the learned, may be traced 
back, we think, to early habit, the force of which, in 
language as in manners, becomes almost irresistible 
in later years. Let us take one example, Lindley 
Murray, It has been shown by more than one critic,, 
that Murray has sometimes violated his own rules. 
Shall we, therefore, charge him with ignorance or 
with carelessness ? Is it possible that he was un- 
acquainted with the rules which he penned with so 
much care for the benefit and instruction of others ? 
rules from which others have learned enough to 
enable them to detect errors of composition even in 
the grammar of the grammarian ? Not so. Murray, 
when a boy, conversed with other boys, used, as we 
all use more or less, the set phrases of society, 
phrases not unfrequently incorrect ; daily use became 
with him as with ourselves a habit, a settled habit, 
which the knowledge and experience, and care and 
vigilance of after years could not entirely eradicate. 
Thus Lindley Murray and his grammatical errors 
afford an illustration, not so much of the fallibility of 
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the human intellect, as of the truth contained in the 
old couplet : 

'* 'Tis use which second nature grows 
And law and reason both o'erthrows.'* 
We have only to add that if men of erudition, before 
whom all may bow the head with reverence, some- 
times fall unconsciously into errors of composition ; 
and if, as we doubt not, these errors are merely the 
result of habit acquired in early days, it behoves the 
youthful student not to rest satisfied with learning by 
rote the rules of grammar, but to exercise constant 
diligence and vigilance in applying those rules to his 
daily conversation, as well as to every subject on 
which he may have occasion to write. 

We take for granted that the student is acquainted 
with the ordinary rules of Syntax, and, therefore, 
shall take a rapid glance at only a few of the principal 
rules. We have observed already that a sentence is 
a combination of words; to this we may now add 
that a simple sentence expresses a single thought. 

*Every sentence consists of a subject and a predi- 
cate. The subject is that of which something is 
affirmed, and is either a substantive or a substantive- 
term, i.e.j a pronoun, an adjective, an infinitive, or a 
clause. 

The finite verb, which declares what is said of the 
subject, is called the predicate. 

The substantive verbs be, become, exist, verbs 
passive of calling, and some verbs of sense, are 
copulative verbs, and a word linked by any of these 

* See Morell's Grammar, and the Public School Latin Primer. 

N 
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to the subject, and completing the sense, is called 
a complement; both together forming the predicate. 

Copulative verbs generally have a complement 
agreeing with the subject. 

Transitive verbs have an accusative of the object. 
Auxiliary verbs may be used alone to supply the 
place of the principal verb, but the auxiliary do must 
not be used to supply the place of a neuter verb. 

After a past tense the present infinitive must be 
employed, unless there be a reference to an anterior 
event. 

In historic narration the verb be is attracted to 
the past tense when the subject is mutable, not when 
it is immutable. 

When the subject and the complement of the verb 
be are substantives of different numbers, the 
verb agrees with the subject, not with the comple- 
ment. 

When purpose, supposition, and contingency with 
futurity are implied, the finite verb must be in the 
subjunctive mood. 

When the active participle with the definite 
article is intransitive, or when it is transitive and 
equivalent to a substantive, it governs the genitive ; 
but when the participle retains the nature of a tran- 
sitive verb, it governs the accusative. In the sen- 
tence, "The coming of ApoUos was the beginning of 
divisions in the church of Corinth," coming is intran- 
sitive, beginning is a participial substantive, and 
ApoUos and division are subjective genitives. In the 
sentence, " The parting of husband and wife was very 
affecting," the word parting is obviously a participial 
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substantive, and the words husband and wife are sub- 
jective genitives; but in the sentence, " The parting 
husband and wife was very affecting," the participle 
** parting" is transitive, and husband and wife are 
accusatives of the object. 

Conjunctions generally join like words, like cases 
of substantives, and like tenses of verbs. 

In violation of the above] rules, an accusative is 
frequently used for the subject of a finite verb ; " Him 
and me went together^" for " He and I went." Some- 
times a substantive in the possessive case is mistaken 
for the subject : " The tone of the notes were rich," 
for " was rich ;" the subject being the tone, not th 
notes. 

Sometimes an adjective is employed, instead of an 
adverb, to qualify an adjective or a verb : "A beautiful 
shaped bonnet," for beautifully shaped; "He sleeps 
sound,'' for soundly. It has, indeed, been affirmed in 
a recent work, which has received general approba- 
tion, that " neuter verbs are qualified by adjectives, 
not by adverbs." If this rule be correct, the old one 
is obviously incorrect, or rather incomplete, for to be 
complete it should stand thus : " An adjective is a 
word added to a substantive, or to a neuter verb, to 
express its quality." Now it is certain that the 
majority of neuter verbs are qualified by adverbs; we 
say e.g., to run quickly, not quick, to walk slowly, not 
slow ; the question is, whether a verb of any kind c^n 
be qualified by an adjective. We think, not. There 
are certain verbs of sense, as sound, seem, smell, feel, 
which appear at first sight to be qualified by adjectives, 
but which, upon closer inspection, are found to be 

2N 
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copulative verbs followed by a complement which 
agrees with the subject : eg., " A construction sounds 
harsh." Here the verb sounds is evidently copulative, 
for its place may be supplied by is; the adjective 
harsh is the complement of the verb, and agrees with 
the subject construction. Again " This rose smells 
sweet." Here rose is the subject, smells the copula, 
sweet the complemental adjective, agreeing with the 
subject, the rose, to which sweetness is attributed. 
The difference between a neuter verb qualified by an 
adverb, and one employed as a copulative verb and 
followed by an adjective which agrees with the 
subject, may be illustrated by the two sentences, 
" I die happy," and " I die happily." The soldier 
who falls on the field of battle, or the martyr who 
perishes at the stake, may exclaim, "I die happy. 
The man who, having reached a ripe old age, 
has his last pillow smoothed by the loving and 
tender hand of his children, can say, "I die 
happily." The former, the dying happy, denotes the 
tranquil state of mind of the subject — ^the soldier or 
the martyr — at the moment of a rude and cruel death; 
the latter, the dying happily, expresses not the mental 
state of the dying man, but the favourable circum- 
stances under which he expires. In grammatical 
terms, the adjective happy refers to the subject, I; 
the adverb happily qualifies the neuter verb " die." 

The verb to do is not unfrequently used to 
supply the place of a neuter verb: "The youth did 
not feel as happy as he would have done, if he had 
performed his duty." Here the verb feel is a neuter 
verb, and, therefore, its place cannot be supplied by 
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any part of the active verb do. Instead of done, 
the participle of the principal verb should be 
employed : " The youth did not feel as happy as he 
would have felt^ But when the verb is active, its 
place may be supplied by the auxiliary do: **The 
doctor did not feel the patient's pulse as he might 
have done." Here feel is an active verb, and there- 
fore its place is properly supplied by the verb do. 
Sometimes the past infinitive is employed instead of 
the present, after a past tense, when there is no 
reference to an anterior event : '* I should have been 
glad to have called upon you yesterday, but was pre- 
vented." It should be, ** I should have been glad to 
calW But when there is a reference to a prior event, 
the past participle is properly employed : ** I should 
have been glad to have called upon you before your 
departure." 

Another common error is the confusion of cases 

after prepositions and conjunctions : " Between you 

and /," for me; ** John is taller than me,'^ for 7; 

'' Balbus, than whom no man is more benevolent," 

for than who. Some grammarians have given their 

sanction to the use of the objective case of the relative, 

and of the first personal pronoun after than. Dr. 

Morell, in his otherwise excellent work, goes so far 

as to call the usage good. No usage can be good 

which is ungrammatical, and injurious to the sense. 

That the use of the objective case for the nominative 

is ungrammatical, and therefore bad, requires no 

demonstration ; that it is injurious to the sense may 

be seen by comparing sentences like the following : 

*' Would you rather a bear meet you than me?" 
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" Would you rather a bear meet you than I ?" By 
the first question, the bear meets either you or me ; 
by the second, either the bear meets you, or I meet 
you. 

It should be remembered that than is a conjunction, 
used after the comparative of adjectives or of adverbs* 
After a nominative than requires a nominative: "You 
are wiser than I " ; after a genitive, a genitive: "The 
girl's conduct is better than the boy's"; after a 
dative, a dative : " I would rather give the book to- 
you than to him"; after an accusative, an accusative:: 
"You grieved us more than them." In the last 
instance it would be correct to say, " You grieved us. 
more than they," but here the sense would be, "You 
grieved us more than they grieved us," whereas there 
the sense is, " You grieved us more than you grieved 
them." 

2. FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

1. A Simile is a comparison by which a subject is. 
illustrated, the comparison being introduced by a 
particle, denoting similarity: "Richard was like a 
lion." 

2. A Metaphor is the same as a simile, except that 
the particle of comparison is implied, not expressed i 
" Richard was a lion." 

3. An Allegory is a series of Metaphors : " Richard 
was a lion, he went abroad in search of prey, the 
roaring of his voice filled his foes with terror, his 
lion-heart was the origin of his name, Coeur-de-Lion. 

4. Metonomy is the substitution of cause for effect^ 
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abstract for concrete, and the like : " Sorrow 
moistened his eye," " Valour yielded to eloquence." 

5- Prosopopaia is the personification of inanimate 
objects : " The valleys shall laugh and sing." 

6. Antithesis is the placing one thing in direct con- 
trast with another : " He had the voice of a lion, the 
heart of a stag." 

Apostrophe is the abrupt turning from the subject 
of discourse, and the addressing a person, or a thing 
personified : " My robe, and my integrity to heaven, 
is all I dare now call mine own. O Cromwell, Crom- 
well, had I but served my God with half the zeal I 
served my king, he would not in mine age have left 
me naked to mine enemies." 

Climax is the gradual ascent from the base to the 
summit of a proposition, the proposition of the first 
clause being developed and raised in the second, that 
of the second, in the third, and so on until the sum- 
mit is reached : " The insect is short-lived in 
comparison with man, man, in comparison with the 
oak, the oak, in comparison with the rock, the rock, in 
comparison with the universe, the universe, in com- 
parison with the Creator." 

Elision is the cutting off letters from syllables, or 
syllables from words, the contraction being denoted 
by a comma placed above, usually called the apostrophe. 

Ellipse is the leaving out words or phrases from 
sentences. 

3, OF THE USE AND ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS, AND 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES. 

I. Saxon words should be employed in preference 
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to foreign words, except when the latter contribute 
more to the sense or the harmony of a sentence. 

2. Technical terms should be used sparingly. 

3. Tautology, i.e., the repetition of the same word, 
or of the same sense in different words ; and Tauto- 
phony, i.e., the bringing together words or syllables of 
the same sound, must be avoided. 

4. Slang, ambiguous, and affected expressions 
should be discarded. 

5. Particles should not be numerous, and, as a rule, 
short particles should be preferred to long ones. 

6. The frequent introduction of one part of speech 
to qualify another, and of adjectives and adverbs in 
the superlative degree, must be guarded against. 
Strength must be sought in ideas rather than in 
words. 

7. Adjectives which have a superlative sense, 
Complete, decisive, extreme, honest, just, perfect, 
right, total, universal, ought not to be qualified by 
the adverbs so, too, very and the like. 

8. One word should not be used in different senses, 
nor should two or more words be used in the same 
sense, in different clauses of a single sentence. 

The student is particularly cautioned against the 
immoderate use of the word get. It is surprising 
in how many different senses this small word 
get is employed. The infinitive is get, the past 
got (formerly gat), and the participle, got or 
gDtten. The obvious meaning of the word is to 
acquire, yet joined to another word, get is made to 
signify an)^hing. A boy e.g., got up (rose) one 
summer-morning at 6 o'clock, got himself dressed 
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(dressed himself) in half-an-hour, got (went) down 
stairs at 7, got (had) his breakfast at 8, got (went) 
out at 8.30, got (became) exceedingly hot, got to 
(reached) school at 9, got (learned) his lessons by 
heart, got (rose) above others on his form, got away 
(left) at 3, got (fell) into a scrape on his way home, 
had a fight and got (received) a black eye, got (passed) 
through the day at last, got (mounted) upstairs, 
could not get (take) his boots off, got out of (lost his) 
temper, got into (retired to) bed and soon got (fell) 
fast asleep. Thus he got (triumphed) over all his 
difficulties. 

9. Subordinate parts of speech should be placed as 
near as convenient to the words to which they relate, 
and, if necessary, separated by a comma from the 
words to which they do not relate. 

This rule requires special attention. The meaning 
of a sentence often depends upon the position of a 
subordinate word. Let us take, for example, the 
sentence: ^'Richard's friend promised to release him 
from prison.'' Now let us introduce into the 
sentence the word only, and we shall find that the 
sense of the sentence will vary with the position of 
this little word. Only Richard's friend denotes no 
one's friend but his. Richard's only friend denotes 
the one friend whom he possessed. Richard's 
friend only implies that the promise was made by 
a friend, not by a relative or by a stranger. Only 
promised implies that the promise was made but 
not performed. Promised only to release him, signifies 
that the promise did not extend beyond the act of 
releasing Richard, and that after he was released he 
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would have to shift for himself. To release only him 
conveys the idea that others were in prison besides 
Richard, but that they would not be released with 
him. Only front prison or from prison only, denotes 
that Richard's friend did not promise to release 
him from any other place, or from any other mis- 
fortune. 

10. Words should be placed in their natural order: 
"The subject is obscure and perplexing," i.e., it is 
perplexing because it is obscure. " Richard is good 
and happy," i.e., he is happy because he is good. 

11. In a sentence, the thought, the whole thought, 
and the thought alone should be expressed. 

12. The principal thought should be placed 
toward the beginning or the end of a sentence, the 
longer member of a sentence before the shorter, the 
stronger before the weaker. 

13. Figures of speech should not be employed 
by unpractised writers, or, if employed, should 
be employed carefully, and be short, natural, clear, 
appropriate, and unmixed. 

14. Elision may be used in poetry, not in prose. In 
ordinary correspondence the contractions thro', ne'er, 
fear'd, and the like should be avoided as vulgar. 

i*^. Ellibse may be employed in prose as well as 
to prevent the repetition of words. The 
ould remember that repetition is better than 
ind that in no case may words be omitted to 
of the sense, or in violation of the rules of 
The rules laid down by English grammarians 
Dject are very stringent. They tell us that 
: be no ellipse of the article when a different 
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form of it is requisite ; of the adjective, when sub- 
stantives are dissimilar, or of different numbers ; of 
the relative pronoun, when the sentence is complex ; 
of the verhy when the subjects of two or of more finite 
sentences are of different numbers; nor when the 
subjects are of different persons, unless the verb 
have the same form in each person. 

i6. When the apostrophe with s would render the 
sense ambiguous, it is better to use the preposition of 
to denote the possessor. According to the usual rule, 
the sentence, "John, Thomas, and Richard's ser- 
vants are come," is correct; but it is open to objection, 
because the meaning is doubtful. The meaning may 
be either that John, Thomas, and the servants of 
Richard are come, or that the servants of John, of 
Thomas, and of Richard are come, and one of these 
forms should be adopted, as the sense requires. In 
the sentence, " Mary the gardener's wife's daughter," 
it is not clear what the relationship is between Mary 
and the gardener, for the meaning may be either the 
daughter of the gardener's wife Mar>% or the gar- 
dener's wife's daughter Mary. By the former, Mary 
is the gardener's wife, by the latter she is his 
daughter; the relationship should be clearly ex- 
pressed. Again, ** I have Lionel's photograph" is 
an ambiguous sentence, for it may mean either that 
the photograph in my possession is Lionel's property, 
or that Lionel is the subject of the photograph which 
I possess ; in the former case we should say, a pho- 
tograph belonging to Lionel, or of Lionel's ; in the 
latter, a photograph of Lionel. 
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4. OF PUNCTUATION. 

The hyphen is used to connect two or more words 
which have but one meaning. 

The comma is used to separate the collateral 
subjects, predicates, objects, and adjuncts of a 
sentence ; and, when the sense requires it, to separate 
one word from another, and one subordinate sentence 
from another. 

The semicolon is employed to separate coordinate 
sentences, when the comma has been employed 
subordinately. 

The colon is generally placed before a quotation, 
or an example, and at the end of the first grand 
division of two members of a complex sentence. 

The period or full stop is placed at the end of a 
sentence only. 

5. OF STAMMERING. 

Stammering proceeds from a temporary inability to 
pronounce a letter, or to connect one sound with 
another. A too low position of the tongue in the 
mouth is an impediment in the way of speech, and is 
conducive to a defective pronunciation. It is not 
within our province to enquire minutely into the 
various physical causes of stammering, suffice it to 
say that the immediate cause is a spasmodic 
affection of the glottis or the aperture of the larynx. 
The method proposed by the medical profession for 
the cure of stammering is founded on a sound 
physiological view of the nature of the affection. 
There exists in persons who suffer from an impedi- 
ment of speech, a morbid tendency to close the glottis. 
The way to overcome this is to keep the glottis open 
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as much as possible. To effect this, the student will 
do well to attend to the following advice : 

1. Exercise yourself in reading sentences, from 
which the explosive consonants b,p, d, t, g guttural and 
k, are excluded, and in which those consonants only are 
included, which are capable of an accompanying and 
continuous intonation of the voice. 

2. Pronounce the vowels and these consonants with 
the vocal intonation, and prolong the sound as much 
as possible. 

3. After severe practice in keeping the glottis open 
during and after the pronunciation of the vowels, and 
of every consonant capable of vocalisation, proceed 
to the aspirate h, and then to g guttural, d, b, k, t, p, 
in succession. 

4. Connect all words by an intonation of the voice 
continued between the different words of a sentence.* 



6. GENERAL HINTS. 



Say 

Accompanied fy 
Abounds wiik 
Abhorrence a/ 
Alteration in 
Aiises/rom 
Adequate ia 
Compliance wifA 
Confide in 
Conformable /<? 
Consonant to 
Consists 0/ 
Conversant tuif/i 
Dependent on 
"Different/rom 



Do]not say 

with 

in 

for 

of 

out of 

for 

to 

to 

with 

with 

in 

in 

of 

to 



Say Do not say 

Both the fact ofj Both the facts 
conspiracy and I of conspiracy 
that of cruelty 1 and cruelty were 
were proved J proved 

Both in the housed « ^1. • ^1. t. 
, . , Both m the house 

and m th» gar- 1 j . 

** r and garden 

Between a dog | Between a dog 
and a cat j and cat 

Crimes more fre-^ 
quent than those 
which were com- 
mitted 



Crimes more fre- 
quent than were 
conynitted 



See Miiller's Physiology. 
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Say 


Do not say 


Discouragement to 


for 


Discriminate between 


from 


Dissent/r<7f» 


with 


Distinguish from 


between 


Forbear 


Forbear from 


Independent of 


on 


Necessity for 


of 


Needtf/ 


for 


Participate in 


with 


Prejudice against 


to 


Profit by 


from 


Resolved on 


of 


Reconcile to 


with 


Syfervefrom 


out of 


Thought of 


upon 


mth respect to 


In respect of 



- instantly began 



As far as So far as 

A house and an^ A house and 

estate ) estate 

As soon as thc^ 

cat went away 

the mice began | 

to play 
Act upon a prin- 1 Follow up a 

ciple / principle 

Abolition Total abolition 

Any one of three Any one of two 
Both the man and I Both the man 

the woman {* and woman 

Say 

The Old and New Testaments, 
or, the Old and the New Testa- 
ment 

The m^ner in which a thing is 
done 

Those who, or, those persons who 
desire 



Say Do not say 

Either of two Either of three 

Every body w Every body are 

Follow truth wher-") wherever it 

ever it lead you j leads 
He is stronger than I stronger than 

me 
It is I It is me 

I needed not to) I need not have 

trouble you j troubled you 
I would rather I had rather 

It would have ) It had been 

been better f better 
John, than who 
no one is more 
punctual, is here 
No other object 

than 
Not so far as 
Nothing in which 
men are more 
deficient 
See that your ac- 
tions be honour- 
able 

Ten years ago Ten years since 
The art of speak- 1 The art of speak- 
ing or of writing] ing or writing 
The father taught'' 



John, than whom 
&c 

I No other object 
but 
Not as far as 

Nothing men are 
more deficient in 

See that your ac- 
.tions are honour- 
able 



and inculcated 
this precept up- 
on his son 



The father in- 
culcated, &C. 



Do not say 
The Old and New Testament, or, 
the Old and the New Testaments 

The manner a thing is done in 

Those desiring, or, they who de»re 
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Say 
Time, the value of which is great 

Try to think 

The enemy lost his baggage 

The climate is as varied as are the 

seasons 
Whether of two 
You are wasting time, w^hich is 

precious, and which, &c. 
You wrote a letter to me 
Your ships were destroyed 
Your view harmonises with mine 



Do not say 
Time, whose, or, of which the value 

is great 
Try and think 

The enemy lost their baggage 
The climate is as varied as the sea- 
sons 
Whether of three or of more 
You are wasting precious time, 
and which can never be recalled 
You wrote me a letter 
Your ships were totally destroyed 
Your view harmonises together 
with mine 



Distinguish 
An advantage aver (an opponent) 
Agreeable to (a person) 

Correspond to (a description) 

Prevail upon (the unwilling) 

They (in particular) who act un- 
wisely 
A pair ( of similar objects, as 

earrings ) 
He told me how he did it (manner) 
I was met by James. i\^., James 

met me 
Few persons were present (not 

many) 
J^oi fewer that ten (number) 

Not shorter than an inch (length) 
Other things besides these (includes 

these) 
To treat (a person) 

Henry sleeps soundly (adv. quali- 
fying sleep) 



From 
An advantage to (oneself) 

Agreeable with (a wish) 

Correspond with (a friend) 

Prevail over or against (an enemy) 
Those (in general) who act un- 
wisely 
Two (different objects, as an apple 

and a pear) 
He told me that he did it (fact) 
I was met with James />., in 

James's company 
A few persons were present (several) 

Not less than an ounce (quantity) 
Not smaller than a nut (size) 

Other things than these (excludes 

these) 
To treat of (a subject) 

Henry sleeps sound (adj. referring 

to Henry) 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Exercises to be read, copied, or dictated. 
(Set I. For Junior Students,) 

I. PURE A SOUNDS. 

Ross is a pretty place. Sole is a finer fish than 
plaice. James made a noise. There was a little maid 
named Florence. He would fain have eaten the 
husks. Caius often feigned madness. The mail is 
late to-day. Two cruel kings put to death the young 
male children. Sarah looks ^afe, she is gone to fetch 
a pail of water. The girl covered her face with a 
veil. The vale was fresh and green. My father is a 
hale old man. The hail broke several of our windows. 
We used to ramble over the plain. A plane angle is 
the inclination of two lines to each other in a plane. 
Vain is the hope of the wicked. Blood flows through 
our veins. Enter in at the strait gate. Charles's gait 
is straight. The waves of the sea are high. John 
waives his right to the money. As we approached 
the base, the hill seemed to rise. Balbus hasaJass 
voice. The rain has refreshed the earth. . My brother 
held the horse by the reins. After a long ride 
he felt faint. James fenced with John and made a 
skilful feint. The rays of the sun are bright. Caius 
rased the house which Balbus had raised. Those who 
act wisely deserve praise. The eagle preys on living 
animals. Daniel prays three times a day. A bay 
is a part of the sea which runs into the land. My 
father has a bay horse. We walked through the hay- 
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fields yesterday. Balbus weighs ten stones. Wisdom's 
ways are ways of pleasantness. John enjoys a beef* 
steak. The martyr was led to the stake. An English 
grate is a great comfort in winter. 

2. PURE E SOUND. 

It is eve, our work is done. The birds built their 
nests in the eaves of the temple. Hear much, spfeak 
little. Here I am, for thou didst call me. We must 
meet danger without fear. Having meat to eat, let us 
be therewith content. Once have I seen a battle-field, 
never shall I forget the scene. A bee without wings 
is an emblem of a man that would work but cannot. 
Be ye kind one to another. Balbus performed a 
clever feat. Three feet make one yard. Lionel trod 
upon his brother's heel. It is easier to inflict a wound 
than to heal one. A friend in need is said to be 
a friend indeed. The baker kneads the bread. I love a 
merry peal of bells. A piece of orange-peel caused 
the death of a peer. It is pleasant to walk on the 
pier. Balbus learned to read at an early age. Caius 
leans on a broken reed. When the fever of excitement 
was over, the wrangler sank from exhaustion. In 
mechanics, the lever is of great use. Let all things 
be done decently and in order^ The senate published 
an edict that no one should go out of the city. Sulla 
paid frequent visits to Balbus. He stored up in 
memory the good precepts of his teachers. As time 
rolls on and seasons change, we pass from gay to 
grave. My niece has had a severe attack of the 
measles. Reason and speech raise man above other 
animals. Troy was taken, after a. protracted siege* 

o 
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At the last moment the condemned culprit obtained 
a reprieve. The walls and ceilings of the palace are 
superbly decorated. A pcean was sung by the heavy- 
armed Greeks. The police have succeeded in capturing 
the thief. Railway travelling is convenient, though 
fatiguing. The coat was without seam from top to 
bottom. There are some who seem to be what they 
are* not. The Queen, with all her suite, was at the 
levee. In the hour of sorrow, it is sweet to have a 
friend. In our wee cottage, we live in peace and 
happiness. Hold no counsel with weak fear. Are 
there not seven days in the week? Balbus took a 
walk along the beach. Caius was reclining under a 
wide-spreading beech-tree. After being severely tossed 
we arrived safely at the creek. The door began to 
creak upon its hinges. Dear is the memory of 
departed friends. Evelyn took compassion upon the 
hunted deer. Yonder peak is gilded by the rays of 
the setting sun. John felt unhappy, because his 
friend left him in pique. The tear fell from his manly 
eye. The theatre has four tiers of boxes. Susan was 
playing on the piano when I saw her. 

3. PURE I SOUND. 

Balbus selected with care the site of his first 
building. Caius was astonished at the sight. A 
bight is a small port. Let dogs delight to bark, but 
not to bite. The church has power to ordain rites and 
ceremonies. / know how to want and how to abound. 
The eye is the organ of vision. Florence has gone 
into the garden to gather some thyme. Time flies 
with rapid wing. I will not tire your patience. 
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Where are Tyre and Sidon ? The liU of Wight is 
^mall and picturesque. Fierce and bloody were the 
ivars of the red and white roses. Lionel walked 
along the south aisle. Good-by, my friend, I hope to 
•see you again by-and-by. We must not expect to 
receive as a gift from others, that which we ought 
to buy for ourselves. Idleness is the ally of poverty. 
Our house is covered with ivy. The lilac blossoms 
in the early spring. John migrated from Ireland to 
America. The arts and sciences are now in a high 
state of cultivation. My cousin is suffering from a 
spinal complaint. Caractacus was led in triumph 
through Rome. Neptune shook his mighty trident. 
Shun evil as you would shun a viper. The climate 
of England is exceedingly changeable. How blithe 
and gay the children look! Be ye kind one to 
another. To ensure progress, one must apply with 
diligence. The countenance is often a type of the 
mind. 

4. PURE O SOUND. 

Were I so tall to reach the pole, I must be measured 
by my soul. A vast crowd assembled at the poll. 
Balbus built a cote for his uncle's sheep. Caius 
lias torn his coat. The place was lone and dreary. 
I ask for wages not a loan. Mother, thou hast saved 
Rome, but lost thy son. Wherever I roam, my heart 
returns to my home. As a man sows, so shall he reap. 
Florence sat down to sew. The throne has sometimes 
proved a seat of thorns. Edward has thrown a stone 
and broken a window. The village bell tolled mourn- 
fully. Who told thee that thou wast naked ? The' 

o 2 
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is more taste in the yolk than in the white of an egg;. 
Let wsyoke the horses together. James brought out 
the quiver and the bow. John is growing quite a 
beau. Rosa has a handsome brooch. We have a 
cask of wine not broached. Which is the more 
delicate, the tint or the odour of the rose ? All rose 
to welcome the brave old soldier. George and I rode^ 
from Farnham to London. We met nobody on the 
road. The golden bowl is broken. The wheat was. 
not yet boiled. Henry has sent his boots to be soled 
and heeled. He sold an old coat for five shillings.. 
The children enjoyed some hot rolls. Coke is a fuel 
made by burning pit-coal under earth. Balbus 
surrounded his friend's hoj^e with a moat. First 
take the beam out of thine own eye, then shalt thou 
see clearly to take the mote out of thy brother's eye* 
We were shown into an inn close by the river. The 
sun shone brightly on the water. The cows in the 
meadow are feeding on clover. The grocer has not 
sent the tea and sugar. We have an excellent choral 
class. The engine was thrown off the line, and the 
stoker y/3LS seriously injured. You cannot see through 
the glass, if you have not the proper focus. Sulla went 
to the forum. Most potent, grave and reverend seniors^ 
this only is my offence. Scrutinize the actions, not 
the motives of men. The sun is the centre of the 
solar system. Miss D. sang a solo from the Messiah* 
Most people have a taste for poultry. Our canary 
does not sing at the present moment, because it is 
moulting. It is interesting to watch the growth of 
plants and animals. John had a linseed poultice 
applied to his shoulder. 
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5. PURE U SOUND. (simple.) 

Blue is one of the colours of the rainbow. The 
wind blew a gale, and our little bark was dashed by 
the^ waves. 

" Nought shall make old England rue, 
If England to herself be true.'' 

Robert Bruce stood forward as the champion of 
Scotland. Our gardener is pruning the /rwz^trees. 
Reuben is learning to play the ^w^^. The gallery is 
supported by fluted columns. After several sharp 
engagements, the enemy demanded a truce. The 
case was tried before a special jury. We two took 
3. walk in the park at the cool of the day. I too 
should like to take a walk. My sister has just passed 
through Paris, Balbus wrestled with Caius, and threw 
him. When we in ignorance ask that which is not 
.good for us, we find profit by losing, our prayers. 
Ruth could not be cruel, even to an insect. The 
Druids were an ancient order of priests in Britain. 
My cousin is a man oi frugal habits. The plumage 
of the peacock is rich and gaudy. Caius, being fond 
of a rural life, has fled from the city into the country. 
A truism is a self-evident truth. Som^ of us are apt 
to brood over troubles. When Florence went to school, 
her uncle presented her with a silver fork and spoon. 
The trees are in full bloom. While we were taking 
our walk, we met a large number of recruits. Lionel 
bought a lovely bouquet for his sister. His mother 
gave him a locket as a souvenir. 
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6, U PURE, (diphthongal.) 

A heavy dew fell last night. Render to every man 
his due. The masons are going to hew the stones for 
our house. The clouds are tinged with a deep pur- 
ple hue. Next week we are going to visit the gar- 
dens at Kew. Evelyn gave Lionel the cue. An old 
man said of the days of his life : " Few and evil 
have they been." The mule is a useful beast of bur- 
den. The infant is mewling and puking in his nurse's 
arms. Selina has a new music book. When Harry's 
years were three, he knew his alphabet. We have had 
good news from home. He was wont to muse upon 
the past. The horses were led into the mews. When 
our cat hears the cry of "meat," she mews. It is diffi- 
cult to instruct and to amuse at the same time* 
Youth has its follies, middle life its struggles, old age 
its regrets. The sound of the bugle was heard in 
the distance. Susan has just put some fuel on the 
fire. The tuner has promised to tune the piano to- 
morrow. The Indian mutiny is a dark episode in the 
history of the British empire. These coins are spurious. 
The future is fraught with uncertainty. Nothing on 
earth is so noble as the human mind. Union is 
strength. The funeral rite was performed with 
solemnity. The feudal system prevailed for many 
years in England. Objects without life are said to 
be of the neuter gender. For the sake of euphony, we 
modify the sound of words. The steward was re- 
quired to give an account of his stewardship. At 
the review the volunteers were used roughly by the 
weather. The student bade his tutor adieu. 
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7- MODIFIED A SOUND, 

Caius had a false balance. The good and the wise 
have been banished. Florence is reading '* Uncle 
Tom's Cabin.'* Our damask rose is damaged by the 
blight. Balbus has covered the garden-walks with 
gravel. He managed the estate for the lord of the 
manor. The bride was dressed in rich white satin. 
Coming events cast a shadow before them. Caesar 
came to a tragic end. Antony raised a great clamour. 
He was a man of placid countenance. We saw the 
prince on his way to the palace. Evelyn said that 
the claret was acid. The clouds have all vanished 
away. A cavern was cut through the granite. The 
wagon was filled with cabbages. Harry was sad^ you 
were sadder^ I was saddest of all. John is drawing 
a map^ he is fond of mapping. She v/sls fanning her- 
self with an elegant fan. James went to the hatter's 
to buy a hat. He arrived at the station with bag and 
baggage. The sands of life fall quickly through the 
glass. The poor man was bitten by an adder. 
Little wanton boys swim on bladders. Edward tried 
to paddle John's canoe. Our troops made a gallant 
charge. A gentleman should always be gallant to a 
lady. The roar of cannon was tremendous. The 
sermon was preached by a minor canon of St. Paul's. 
The reign of Henry VIII. was one of the most im- 
portant in the annah of English history. 

8. MODIFIED E SOUND. 

Balbus was a clever lad. The country through 
which we passed was flat, and the roads were leveU 
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The juice of the lemon is agreeable though acid. 
Lionel ate his dinner without any relish. The weather 
has been exceedingly stormy. The wether was 
frightened by a dog. I wonder whether John will 
come or not. Caius obtained credit to a heavy amount. 
His creditors were not very clement towards him. 
When the bugle sounded, the echo was great. Florence 
was engaged in reading an epic poem. Evelyn has a 
fine tenor voice. The senate decreed that no one 
should go out of the city. I prefer the pine apple 
to the melon. After a long journey, a tepid bath is 
soothing. The scenic effect was grand. Will you be 
good enough to ring the bell? Chess is an interesting 
game. The boy had an egg for his breakfast. A 
beggar came to our door to beg bread. Get wisdom 
and with all thy getting get understanding. The bird 
Tjuilt its nest on the top of an elm. Caius shewed the 
Avhite feather. The squire sent to the parson a brace of 
pheasants. It is pleasant to be praised. Henry is well 
bred. Lead is a heavy metal. Helen led her sister 
by the hand. Alas ! I have lost my friend. John is 
gone to bury an elderly aunt. The berry of the elder, 
when pressed, forms a kind of wine. Lionel read to 
his sister a long letter from Charles. He said that 
the sky was red. The poor seamstress could hardly 
gain her living. 

. 9. MODIFIED I SOUND, 

It is one thing to be religious, another to be bigoted. 
The frigate has arrived at Plymouth. Consider the 
lilies of the field. My brother is a great mimic. 
Cyril is a member of the privy council. "The Vicar of 
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Wakefield " is a well-written book. During a short 
visit, William gave us a vivid account of his travels 
in Abyssinia. Caius is a big boy, Balbus is bigger. 
Elizabeth pinned her shawl with a gold pin. He took 
the whip to give his horse a whipping. A child 
sometimes says wittier things than an old wit. Let 
us begin at the beginning. I asked the workmen to 
admit me ; they replied, " no admittance, sir, except 
on business.'' The clouds were tipped with silvery 
tints. Sin has often found out the sinner. She was 
on the cliff gathering wild flowers. John went away 
in a tiff. Balbus exhibited great skill in constructing 
•a mill. After the battle, there was a loud cry for 
lint. It is well sometimes to take a hint, sometimes 
to give one. If adversity is bitter, its uses are sweet. 
The self-willed child became a giddy youth. The 
•mouse nibbled the cord that held open the doors of its 
prison. To be christened and to be baptized signify 
the same thing. Children should love and obey their 
parents. " Live and let live,'* is a trite saying. The 
Saxon dynasty in England was interrupted by Canute. 
A synod was held at Rome. More business is trans- 
acted by women in Paris than in London. The guilt 
was his alone. He had gilt buttons on his coat. 
The mist was so thick that I missed my way. 

10. MODIFIED O SOUND. 

John sent to me a copy of the work. The forest of 
Fontainebleau is wild and picturesque. I gave the 
boy Si florin for his trouble. After hovering about the 
window, the robin flew in. The account of the comic 
scene filled three columns of the journal. The comet 
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could be seen by the naked eye. The product of 
two and three is six* John promises to make a fair 
scholar, Hope is a solace to the afflicted. This solid 
fabric was erected by Balbus. In the tropics the heat 
is intense. Robbers came to rob the house. It was 
so foggy that they were not seen. The dog barked, 
but they went on with dogged determination. Florence 
has broken her doll. The ruins of the castle were 
covered with moss. We had a charming drive from 
Ross to Chepstow. Keep thy body in temperance and 
chastity. We always take a cup of coffee after 
dinner. Florence had on a white bonnet and a lace- 
collar. The college-gaits are closed at lo o'clock. 
An American dollar is worth four shillings. At the 
age of three months, the child was brought to the 
font. Great power was ascribed to the nods of heathen 
gods and goddesses. Horace prefers quality to quantify. 
The wan look of the old man touched the young 
lady's heart. She gave him a vest lined with 
wadding. A large quantity of stones were brought 
from the quarry. Quarrels cannot always be avoided. 
C^mssquanderedhis money, and came to want. Have 
you ever been stung by a wasp ? What is the time 
by your watch? The case was quashed in court. 
Charles crossed the Atlantic in his yacht. 

II. MODIFIED U SOUNDS. 

The master punished the boy for neglecting his 
studies. It is muddy walking. None are so deaf as 
those who will not hear. She became a nun^ and was 
sent to a nunnery in France. John can run very fast, 
he is the fastest runner of our school* The old lady 
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made a/t^s, because her husband took a pinch of snuff. 
Edward has lost one of his studs. A leg of mutton is 
a profitable family-joint. We shall have a storm, 
the weather is so sultry. My brother went to the 
borough to see his cousin. His mother was cozened of 
a large sum of money. Caius thoroughly smothered his 
resentment. The mariner's compass was invented by 
a Dutchman named Murphy, in 1229. It is eve, our 
work is done. Florence has lost one of her gloves. 
Be wise as a serpent, harmless as a dove. Keep thy 
tongue from evil. Evelyn and Selina are a happy 
couple. She is a careful housewife. Twelve is the 
sum of eleven and one. It was some foreign boat that 
won the race. A wise son maketh a glad father. 
Last evening there was a brilliant sw»-set. Twenty 
hundred-weight equal one ton. A tun is a measure 
equal to two pipes. The lamps of the wise were full 
of oil. The foolish put no oil in their lamps. A 
pulley is a small wheel in a block, with a groove for a 
running cord. 

12. BROAD A SOUND. 

My father has promised to take me to Paris. I 
would rather stay at home than travel abroad. John 
cut the apple in halves, and gave a half to Arthur. 
The culprit had great qualms of conscience. Young 
Balbus drew a plan of a bam. The bard sang of 
arms and of heroes. At an early hour, I heard the 
notes of the lark. Charles denied that the world was 
formed by a cA^nc^-coUection of particles. The old 
man leant on his staff. Our carriage was overturned 
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and the shafts were broken. The horses began to 
prance. The sound was wafted through the breezes. 
Arthur danced for joy, when he saw the vessel safely 
launched. The sailor-boy fell from the top of the 
mast. No person is allowed to pass over the bridge 
Avithout paying toll. Lionel would rather be a clerk 
in the church than in the bank. Mr. Clark called 
yesterday, and left his card. Margaret is gone to 
the market. The hart pants for cooling streams. 
With the hazard of his head, he eased his heart. The 
laundress has not brought the linen from the wash. 
Martha has had an attack of the jaundice. Caius 
"was arrested at Derby by a ^olizt-sergeant. He 
brought darkness over the domestic hearth. 

.13. DIPHTHONGAL A SOUND, 

The cathedral had an aspect of solemnity, which 

-filled us all with awe. I asked whether you or they 

Avere the more skilful in plying the oar. A mine of 

precious ore has been recently discovered. Listen to 

the rooks, how they caw ! This pear is rotten at the 

core. As soon as I opened the door this morning, I 

saw a daw in the garden. While trying to discover 

a flaw in the manuscript, John spilt the ink on the 

floor. Neither the dog nor the cat is allowed to 

gnaw bones in the house. Caius has broken the law 

of the land. Balbus studied the ancient lore of the 

-Romans. Have you read "Othello, or the Moor of 

Venice ?" More than once. The poor dog has a thorn 

in his paw. The perspiration poured through the pores 

of his skin. John excited a roar of laughter when 

he said that he had swallowed a raw egg. I saw 
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an eagle, with a sore wound, soar up on high. The 
Emperor always wore a grey coat during the war, 
James was bald at the. age of 24. Charles's horse 
took fright, and he bawled till he was hoarse. The 
carpenter tried to calk the vessel with cork. • As 
George was stalking along, a stork^ with a sfa/i in its 
mouth, jdew over his head. Ancient Gaul was divided 
into three parts. Nothing can be more bitter than 
gall. John was born on the fourth of August, 1844. 
He was being borne down the stream, when they 
hauled him out, and conveyed him to the town-Aa//. 
It is useless to warn reckless boys. Her cotton 
dress was coarse and worn. Pause and look before 
you leap. One source of happiness is contentment. 
Hunger is the best sauce. Our sailors tried to board 
the enemy's ship. Charles went to a party, and felt 
quite bored. 

14. DIPHTHONGS 01, OU, UA, &C. 

The water does not boil yet. Herbert has a boil 
on his neck, his brother is suffering from the bile. 
The soldiers marched in file. Balbus made a thrust 
at Caius with his foil. There is no oil in the can. 
John was banished to the isle of Patmos. Rest is 
refreshing to the sons of toil. Of houses, some are 
covered with slate, others with tile. Payment waa 
required in the coin of the realm. The kine were 
lowing on their way home. King George knighted 
the loin of beef. The extremities of a line are points.. 
Our servant is allowed a pint of beer a day. Poised 
in the centre hangs the glorious sun. Balbus's first 
exploit was to throw a quoit. I quite understand you.. 
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Whenever I meet that French gentleman, he takes 
off his hat, and makes a low bow. Apollo and Cupid 
are alike renowned for the use of the bow. The bird 
was singing on the bough of a tree. I have a flower 
of exquisite tint and fragrance. The poor woman was 
supplied with a pound of flour. The advowson was 
purchased for a large sum of money. We had a 
heavy shower this morning. There has been some foul 
play with this poor fowl. Charles rows with pleasure, 
but he has an aversion to rows. The farmer is busy 
sowing the seed. He has a sow with six sucking pigs. 
The father tried in vain to disstiade his son from his 
rash purpose. There has been a fearful earthquake 
in the West Indies. Language cannot describe the 
ruin which it has occasioned. It is a query whether 
some of our older customs will not soon fall into 
desuetude. The insurrection was quelled, but not with- 
out loss of life. The fire was quenched with great 
difficulty. Alfred went to Australia in quest of his 
fortune. Evelyn sat in the choir, quiet and languid. 
Sarah has gone to the stationer's to fetch a quire of 
note-paper. 

15. A, E, I, O MODIFIED, U PURE BEFORE R. 

The people wandered through the arid desert. 
The children sang a Christmas carol. See the 
chariot at hand ! Balbus was harassed by pecuni- 
ary difficulties. I heard distinctly the sound of the 
alarum. Florence took compassion on the ship- 
wrecked mariner. The tear stood in his eye, while 
she read the parable of the Prodigal. Lines are said 
to be parallel, when, being produced in the same 
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direction, they cannot meet. Edward has broken his 
sister's parasol. The pharisee separated himself from 
the profane crowd. To trace the derivation of words 
requires some erudition. The reformer was convicted 
of heresy. Joan of Arc was a true heroine. Human 
life is encompassed with perils. Twenty people 
perished in the late storm. The earth is spherical in 
form. He wrought a miracle in the presence of all 
the people. The disease which he healed was 
virulent. Cyril is a boy of calmer spirit than Herbert. 
Myriads were employed in constructing the pyramids. 
We came upon a number of com/-reefs. Evelyn ad- 
mired the voice of the chorister. William has a florid 
complexion. The use of florins is becoming general 
in England. The horoscope points out the hour of 
the day. Every tale has its moral. Creusa went to 
consult the oracle of Apollo. Antony was no orator 
as Brutus was. The origin of the ancient Britons is 
involved in obscurity. We hired a house for three 
months in the suburbs of Paris. Robert is in the 
habit of poring over his books. Tarry here till I come. 
Herbert covered his coat with a tarry substance. 
His prospects were marred by youthful indiscretion. 
My sister is going to be married next week. 
The soldier's wound was pronounced incurable. 
Desdemona was curious to hear Othello's whole 
history. The sailors had no food during 48 hours. 
So great was the fury of the Puritans that they were 
restrained from violence with the greatest difficulty. 
Many of the authorities adduced in support of this 
theory are spurious. 
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l6. VOWELS MODIFIED BEFORE RR. 

The 15th regiment were in barracks at Chatham. 
A barrel of ale has just arrived. The gardener has 
his wheel-barrow full of turnips and carrots. John 
saw the barrister arrive in his carriage. He sent his 
horse to the farrier's to be shoed. In the garret lived 
a garrulous old woman. Harry took a pleasant walk 
with his cousin Harriet. A cheerful spirit is to the 
body as marrow to the bones. Our parrot says, *'Well, 
shall I see you again to-morrow?" William shot 
four sparrows. Sarah was too long on her errand. 
The dog despatched the rats which the ferret drove 
out. Sherry is.in greater demand in England than in 
France. We took a pleasant walk on the terrace. 
The fisherman came up in his wherry. Shall we cut 
down this barren tree ? The learned Baron summed 
up the case impartially. While John was gathering 
berries his foot slipped, and he was buried among the 
bushes. Our path was irradiated by the sun's bright 
beams. The conduct of Caius, in pulling down 
Sulla's house, was irrational and irritating. The 
squirrel saw itself in a mirror. George rode without 
putting his foot in the stirrup. He that will borrow 
must come to-morrow. In the torrid clime of India 
curry is a favourite dish. Time had brought furrows 
to her face. There was a grievous murrain amongst 
the cattle. Our little bark was beaten by the hurricane. 
Herbert was carried down the stream by the 
impetuosity of the current. Cyril was delighted to 
see the hlsick-currants. 
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17- VOWELS CORRUPT BEFORE R. 

The sheep erred from the fold. On referring to my 
note-book I found the address. The cat did not cease 
purring during the whole evening. A verb is a word 
which denotes action or passion. The bird perched on 
the wall. In our garden the soil is fertile. The whole 
herd ran away at our approach. We have not heard 
from George for more than thxtt years. Charles has 
a comfortable berth. The registrar furnished him 
with a certificate of his birth. Ernest is not rightly so 
named, for he is seldom in earnest. My uncle has an 
immense ^r-tree on his estate. In cold climates it 
is imprudent, during the winter, to go out without 
wraps and furs. The hedges are covered with furze. 
The father exerted himself to earn a subsistence for 
his family. On every gloomy day the ancients threw 
a black pebble into an urn. Flora's dress was trimmed 
with purl lace, around her neck she wore a string of 
pearls. There, with his virge, stood the dean, a 
venerable old man on the verge of eternity. His word 
was as good as his bond. A slight skirmish occurred 
between some of the out-posts. The attorney's fees 
were fearfully heavy. Courtesy is becoming to all 
men. Lionel keeps a privsite journal. In mountain- 
valleys, where the air is seldom at rest, vegetation 
is more idourishing than upon extensive flats. Charles 
took his son and heir for a walk along the banks of 
the Aire; ere they returned the rain descended in 
torrents. Sarah wishes to pay her aunt a visit at 
Ayr. We saw a lion and a bear at the zoological 
gardens. Trials are hard to bear. Henry walked 
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6ar^-footed to Canterbury. Mary's complexion was 
remarkably /at>. The sportsman's mare gave chase 
to the hare. A public meeting was held at the 
mansion-house ; the chair was taken by the lord mayor. 
The tares grew up with the wheat. Herbert tears his 
clothes and then sheds tears. The happy pair left for 
the Continent. Edward cut his finger while paring 
a pear. All received their fair share. The merchant 
hired a spacious warehouse^ where all kinds of wearing 
apparel were stored up. 

l8. SILENT LETTERS, 

Caius was imprisoned for debt. There is no doubt 
that virtue is preferable to vice. The serpent was 
more subtle than any beast of the field. The papal 
schism lasted 70 years. A new bridge has just been 
built across the Thames. It is easier to jtidge others 
than to judge ourselves. John went to King's 
College, and there acquired a stock of useful 
knowledge. Vengeance belongs not to man. Stephen's 
enemies gnashed upon him with their teeth. The 
Gnostic heresy prevailed in the east. Agamemnon's 
overcast diaphragm was filled with wrath. John is 
an ensign in the eighteenth regiment. The prime 
minister determined to resign, but the sovereign refused 
to accept his resignation. It is hateful to a benign 
man to hear another maligned. Charles was absent 
from his regiment, on furlough. To the harvest home 
bid the plough good speed. Throughout the wide 
world, peace shall one day reign. How bright the moon 
is to-night ! The morrow is fraught with uncertainty. 
Pharaoh thought in his dream that he saw seven lean 
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Id ne. He sought an interpreter. Joseph was brought' 
He said that there would be seven years' drought. 
Balbus built a wall 12 feet in height. The ship was 
heavily freighted. Every knee shall bow to me. 
Mr. and Mrs. G. have just passed in their carriage. 
How often the fashions do change ! Parliament is 
prorogued during the vacation. Healing balm was 
applied to the patient's wound. Chalmers was 
equally calm in prosperity and in adversity. We 
caught a fine salmon in the river Wye. Colonel M. 
distinguished himself by his coolness and daring. 
In autumn the leaves begin to fall. Solemn thought ! 
as the leaf falls, so falls man. The congregation 
sang the hundredth Psalm. Lionel is in receipt of an 
ample stipend. With the rose of England, are blended 
the thistle of Scotland and the shamrock of Ireland. 
We visited the ruins of Chepstow castle. At Christmas 
we decorate our walls with holly and mistletoe. In 
the guise of a minstrel, Alfred entered the Danish 
camp, and with the tones of his guitar charmed the 
general. Air and water are fluids, water and not 
air is a liquid. Balbus built castles in the air. 

19. SILENT LETTERS (continued). 

Florence y/sls fatigued with the journey. How few 
are able to govern the tongue ! The bookseller has 
sent us a catalogue of his books. Fain would I climb 
but that I fear to fall. Charles travelled to distant 
climes. John liked the roast-beef and plum-pudding 
of old England. With a plumb-line he sounded 
the depth. Caius was indicted for high treason. A 
letter, which he had indited, was read. The gallant 
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knight rode by and said, " Good night." Truth shall 
one day prevail, and right with might. Eight of us 
rowed to the Thames-ait. The widow's mite was. 
graciously accepted. Many of us, if weighed in the 
balance, would be found wanting. Constantine saw 
a sign in the heavens. The sine of an angle is the 
ratio of the perpendicular to the hypotenuse. Evelyn 
was heir to his father's estate. The air we breathe 
is a vital element. Our age increases every hour. 
Before the silver cord was snapped, she struck a few 
harmonious chords. A knave, mingling with the throng, 
made his way through the nave of the church. The 
string was not tied with a firm knot. Let no one know 
the length of your purse. Balbus was killed by 
falling into a brick kiln. Two volunteer corps have 
just arrived at Dover. This apple is unsound at the 
core. The whole of the herd fell into a hole. Cyril 
was wrapping up his clothes, when his brother Herbert 
rapped at the door. 

20. c, s, X, z. 
Stephen was a man of grisly aspect, his hair 
was of a grizzly hue. Far away from those who 
buy and sell, the hermit retired to his lonely cell. 
At the next session of parliament the cession' of the 
states was ratified. A cabinet council was held this 
day. Her majesty was pleased to accept the counsel 
of her ministers. The axe is laid at the root of the 
tree. The earth revolves on its own axis. John has 
gone to the dentist's to have a tooth extracted. He 
returned home at exactly 6 o'clock. William passed 
his examination with credit. At the Paris exhibition^ 
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•our gardener exhibited some fine specimens of 
exotics. Exulting in his success, he exasperated his 
less fortunate competitors. Cyril is reading the 
Anabasis of Xenophon. The expedition of Xerxes is 
recorded by Herodotus. Zeal should always be tem- 
pered with discretion. Wolsey was in the zenith of his 
glory when he fell. Domestic love gives a zest to 
our joys, and takes away the bitterness of our sorrows. 
The Cretans were lax in their morals. The one lacks 
money, the other, wisdom. During the late war, the 
income-^tj;i; was increased to sixpence in the pound. 
Sarah has gone to buy some tin tacks. The guests 
were hospitably entertained. I guessed how many 
were present. The hills were concealed from view 
"by a thick mist. John missed his way and did not 
reach home till half-past six. We tracked the 
missionary's steps through a desolate tract of country. 
He had distributed among the natives a number of 
tracts. The Oxford and Harvard boat-race has excited 
considerable interest. 

21. H, CH. 

Balbus's hahility was equal to his ability. Caius did 
not alter his countenance, when he stood in front of 
the halter. A shower of rain coming on, we rushed 
into the arbour. The sailor sought a harbour from 
the storm. The ardour of his character rendered it 
harder for him to submit. The Germans harassed 
our men by hurling darts at them. We saw a fine 
specimen of ancient arras. His arm was uplifted 
against himself, when a voice said, "Do thyself no 
harm.'' William, with admirable art, shot the arrow 
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through the apple. I will not harrow your feelings 
by a recital of the fate of the poor hart. He that 
hath an ear let him hear. When John was at Eaton 
he was once told to heat a cake, and he did eat it. 
The helm was made of the wood of an elm. A fond 
mother hides the faults of her child. Caesar was 
warned to beware of the Ides of March. Henry was 
out of breath and ill, when he reached the summit of 
the hill. Philip aimed at the target, and hit it in the 
centre. How quickly the sun has dispelled the 
hoar-frost ! The old man relaxed his hold of the oar, 
and disappeared beneath the stream. The owl 
began to screech, and the dog, to howl. The whole of 
our party paid a visit to Shanklin Chine. 
" The soul's dark, cottage batter'd and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks which time has 
made." 

22. GH, PH, &C. 

The character of boys reveals itself during their play. 
ThechiropodisthsLStxtrsiCttd the corn from my foot. The 
christian does not fear death. Buchanan was chaperon 
to Charlotte and Rachel. Alice has a bad cough. 
When we crossed the channel, the sea was rough. 
So great was the draught of fishes that the net was 
broken. Charles sought the acquaintance of his 
neighbours. George was remarkable for his philan- 
thropy. When I arrived, he was reading the first 
Philippic of Demosthenes. A diphthong consists of 
two vowels, a triphthong, of three. John Brown has 
gone to the ophthalmic hospital to undergo an 
operation. The dog barked at its own shadow^ 
The righteous shall flourish like a palm-tree^ My 
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father and mother are dead, no brother or sister have 
I. We saw them there under their own booth. Theo- 
dore thrust his thumb into a thicket of ^Aorws and thistles. 
The study of rhetoric was highly cultivated among 
the ancients. Rhubarb is a valuable medicine. The 
visitors were much struck with the whispering gallery. 
The lioness was robbed of her whelps. Caius was 
disfigured by a wen when I saw him. To whet the 
knife, the grinder wet the stone. While you are with 
that man, take care lest he deceive you with his wiles. 
William began to whine when he spilt his wine. 
Whither shall I go? The flowers have begun to 
wither. 

23. TERMINATIONS TION, &C., ASPIRATED. 

The archbishop delivered a powerful oration. Nothing 
is more capricious than fashion. The news published 
in yesterday's 'Times' was not official. The suspicion 
of robbery attached to Caius. Was ever animal more 
sagacious than this dog ? William is a clever mathe- 
matician. Charles is employed in the metropolitan 
T^.i\'w^.y -extension. His plans excited the admiration of 
some of the directors. Mr. B is not at leisure to-day, 
but hopes to have the pleasure of seeing you to- 
morrow. Try to have a conscience void of oifence. 
The issue of the debate is not yet known. An animated 
discussion was proceeding when we left. Rich'''^'^ 
disturbed the succession to the crown. Caius ws 
man of contentious spirit and licentious habits. Ti 
SLTid fiction are often brought into conjunction, 
inscription found upon the altar was "To an 
known god." Moderation in dress, food, work. 
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recreation, is desirable. The boy was puzzled when he 
was required to give a definition of a point. The 
revolution in Spain was accomplished without much 
loss of life. A bull of excommunication was hurled at 
King John by the pope. He appreciated your kind- 
ness in offering to negotiate with him. C. was a 
man of anxious mind, yet fond of luxury. The glazier 
has come to mend the window. 

24. TERMINATIONS LE, RE, &C. 

My eyes were dazzled by the brightness of the 
sun. Bottles were formerly made of leather. All 
lines drawn from the centre to the circumference 
of a circle are equal to jne another. Our troops 
took the enemy's citadel by storm. An angel ap- 
peared in white apparel. The hospital is a great 
boon to the sick poor. The feudal system pre- 
vailed in England for many years. Cain was 
not able to conceal the murder of his brother 
Abel. A horse must be held with bitt and bridle. 
The bridal party dispersed at 4 o'clock. In 
some languages, those members of the body which 
exist double are expressed in the dual. A duel was 
fought between A. and B., in which A. was mortally 
wounded. Young animals love to gambol, indiscreet 
men to gamble. My aunt has a magnificent clock 
on her drawing-room mantelpiece. The master covered 
the slave's body with his own mantle. Edward has a 
fine collection of ancient medals. It is unwise to 
meddle with other people's affairs. Herbert is a boy 
full of mettle. Gold and silver are valuable metals. 
Many of the poor feed on mussels. The muscles of 
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John's arms are well developed. Charles is a naval 
officer. Delphi was called the navel of the earth, 
because it was supposed to be its centre. Our organ 
has some deep-toned pedal pipes. We met the old 
peddler on the road. This geranium has a large 
number of radicles. Letters are divided into radicals 
and serviles. The rector's glebe contained 500 acres. 
The valley oi Achor is the door of hope. Have you a 
calendar, for the present year ? No sir, but I have a 
calender. How sweet the ottar of roses smells ! I have 
never seen an otter. The captain declares that his 
vessel is the fastest sailer in the channel. The poor 
sailor-hoy found an ocean-grave. Richard, being a 
piinor, was placed under a guardian. Luther was the 
son of a miner. It is the duty of the rich to succour 
the poor. The sucker must be severed from the 
parent tree. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

MISSPELT PAPERS. 

(To be written, and mistakes in spelling and in 
grammar corrected.) 

No. I. 

The Grinnich penshoner seamed to injoy his basan 
of soope. At the cloase of a sharpe ingaigement the 
galent comander fell. He exclamed i dye happy, 
and immedietly exspired, The gaits of the citty 
where shutt evry eavening at eihgt O' clock. Be- 
twene the towne and the ramperts of the citidle their 
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is an open spaice. The barrax are spatious, afording 
acomadation fore a mirriad of souljers. Dureing the 
frostes, wich are extreemly sevear in these rejions, the 
pessants usualy scate for miles uppon the frosen 
rivars. The empire of Sharlemaine was composd of 
difirent nations, It fdl to peices, threw the disension 
of the guvemers of the provences. After is furst 
wifes deth Luis maraid Judith. Charles was a un- 
graitfuU yooth, who maid wore aggenst his farther. 
At furst the pore beger was affraid to aproach, pre- 
zantly haveing summond up enuff currige, and preyed 
for arms, the beneverlent dutches gaive him a soverin ; 
he rased is ies too hevin and blest her. He was a 
mann in whome evryboddy felt interrested, unaversilly 
esteamed on acount of his reggler, industreous, and 
aekernommicle habits. Jhon was traned in a pub- 
lik scool of grate selebraty. The power clamed by 
the abserlute monnarc was oposed to the principals 
of a free and libarel goverment. He was a zellous 
ajitater, whoos principle delite was to invay aggenst 
the instetusions of the comunwelth. Caius was im- 
peecht of tretchery and treesonable practises. The 
reforme leag came to a nacheral end as soone as the 
objecs for wich it was establisht wear surposed to bee 
acomplisht. The Revarent B. C. as bin apointed 
to the rectery of D — , in lew of Docter E., diseased^ 

No. 2. 

Ajacent to the cathedrel is the scool of medecia 
ocupiing what was formally the bishop's pallas. The 
old gentelman dyed in peece having bequeethed the 
chief porshun of his propperty to his neice. The 
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comander in cheif exprest his beleif that the 
ennemy wood be compeld to yeild within too days if 
the seige war not rased. It is imposible to concieve 
the dissorder that prevaled amung the hostil tnipes 
wen the towne was siezed. We are living in deys in 
witch sience wauking hand in hand whith comerce 
makes rappid strydes. Our departed freind was a 
connstant Christien untill his lives end. Haveing 
sewed his wilde otes in erly youthe, Henery becaime 
as it where a knew man wen he acceeded to the 
thrown ; thus he verefyed the oald saying, its never 
to late too mend. Alfred, borne a musicien and a 
poet, was skillfull in righting verses in rime, and 
addapting them to his favorate liar. Mr. M's bey 
poney is grately admierd by awl his naybours. The 
holy ermit yeilded up himself wholy to acts of charety ; 
to the nakid he wood give a cote, to the hungary a 
lofe, to the coald, cole; they who diferred frome him 
admird his zeil, and admited that relidgeon was with 
hym moor than a cloke. Boddy sole and spirrit are 
the thre constituant parts of mann. She dremt she 
was a quean, she woak, the spel was broake. Esor 
shooke of the yolk from his bruther Jacup's kneck. 
These rooral seens ! how greatful to the eye ! how 
trooly refreshing to the hart warn and sadend by 
the hard ruteen of bissy towne ! Hear is rheum for 
the ; hear thou mayst dwel, and refresh thy broosed 
sperit with the vew of the blew ark of heven, and with 
the froots of furtil erth. Woolf was a man of genorous 
and human desposition, inlarged ideeas, and consumate 
millitery skil. His intrapidaty in the our of deth 
evok't the spetial ulogy of his byogripher. 
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No. 3. 
Under awl the agonys of aproaching disollution his 
interrest in the proggres of the batel remaned. The 
funarel prosesion muved sloly along the beech. When 
they arived at the hallo'd spott the men put down the 
beer. Dureing the hole of the follering weak, the 
morning lasted. The dammage dun by the resent 
storme is estemaited at 7000 lbs. Stirling. The wag- 
gonner, who was a trublesum tennant, recieved notiss 
to quitt, from the lorde of the manner. Let all malliss 
be put away from you, and clammer and useles cavels. 
A petision was scent in preying that raged and sundy 
scools mite be releived from the tacks. In self defense 
the terefyed traveler drue his dager, and with it 
pearced the brest of his ruff asaillant. How changible 
the wether as bean of late ! The sennat decrede 
that no man shood go out of the sitty on perril of his 
hed. On refering to the minits, the comitty foun'd 
that the orrigenal rezoUution had bean quolifyed by 
an aditionel clause. Charly went to Beljum for his 
helth. He was grately benefitted by the change, 
wich he sed he shud hav injoyd mutch more, had his 
companyon bean lest bigotted. After a protrackted 
contest in the rein of Quean Ann, the tory's were 
superceded by the Wigs. Beeing low of statture he 
climed up a sickamore tree. In honnor of the silvan 
dietys the wimmen dansed, sang hims, and beet there 
symbols, acording to there pagon sistem. 

No. 4. 
The scoUer was pusseld wen the examminor askt him 
to proove that ate is the prodduct, six the some, and to 
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the diferance of too and fore. As soone as the shaires 
ware aloted the cumpanny faled. The ennemy sent 
into the opersit forte a volly of shott and shell. Of 
all qodrupedes nun is more useful to man then the 
hoarse. So feirce was the confligrasion that, allthough 
the wachman gave the allarm direcly it broak out, 
the premmises where intirely destroyd. A quontity of 
ruffs where despersed by a sqodron of mountid pleece. 
The prinse of whales, who was pressent in his yot, 
admited that their never was a moor exiting bote 
rase. At the diner wich follerd, of fishes, read mulit 
was the most plentyfull ; a sadle of muton was the 
principle joynt ; vegitibuls wear in abundence, par- 
ticlery spinnige and coUiflowr ; whine fload frely, and 
toste sucseeded toste; the mery party did not 
seperate untill midknight. The mountinbank came 
to Lundun with a mungrul dogg, a onederfuU 
munky, and a duzzen other annimals ; a cunstibal 
tooke him and his cumpany into costerdy. Wen 
the sparrer quited its' nest, annother herd ocupied it 
and cryed cooku. Our medicle man has orderd too 
spoonsful of the mixure to be took evry day. The 
wurm that boroughs the grownd is as tennatious of 
life as a lyon. He onely wonted yers to modderate 
his arder and exspand his faccultys. For desert their 
was sat before us armunds and raisons, orringes, 
wallnuts and setra. The hoarse that one the Darby 
bellongd to the Markwis of H. 

No. 5. 
Of the kathedril the moste rimarkible feachersar the 
porche, and a tour at three angels of the knave. His 
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dorter took the cauk out of the bottel and put in the 
stopper insted. She had on a butifuU stror bonitt, trimd 
with blew ribbin, jest sootable fur erly autum. In 
the coarse of thyme the sauce of the riwer was 
assertaned to the joy and rejoycing of all who were 
emploied in the hassardous undertakeing. It is the 
bissiness of a husbanman to plow his feild. The bows 
littoraly broake downe under the wait of the frute. 
During thre senturies the reegal orthoraty was not 
cauled in queschun. Clossly rezembling the smawl 
holdings in lerland are the smawl farmes of Beljum. 
Polhttical acconnamy pointes out the best meens of 
projucing the nesasary's and cumfert's of life. Man 
must urn his bred by the swet of his brough. I herd 
the serges beet aganst the shaw, my hare stould on 
end, sudenly a fare winde sett in and blue away my 
feres. The carpentor sownded the dephthwith a plum- 
Ime from a considderable heighth. They maide a 
sine to there compagnons on the shaw to send relief 
to the crue, warn out with wont of wrest and foode 
Arived safely at the arber, they thankt there 
jenerous delivrers with all the harder of sinceer and 
artfelt grattitude. The femiture is deasent, the 
beding ampley sufitiant, the hole estableshmant 
purveyded with an heir of cumfert and propryety. 

No. 6. 
For sixty yeres the French were devided in there 
alliegence betwin the discendantes of Charleymaine 
and of Eudes. The poeple complaned of Lothaire 
havemg lett the germans lieve unmoUested. Louis V 
simamed le fain6ant rained in name, wile Hue Capit 
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maid preparations to userp the thrown. At this 
peryod was estabblisht the fudal sistem with its 
cassles, countes, and barrens exerciseing arbitary 
power over there dependents. The boys farther gav 
him holesum council to which he cloased his eres ; 
a surcomstence he deaply regreted in after yers. Sum 
poeple indulje in the morebid habbit of medling with 
the afairs of other's. Fde rather bee a pedlar than 
a medlar. Jhon Brown, who was admited into the 
hospittle for consumtion and spinel complantes, has 
recieved a radical cure of his mallady. If a parellogram 
and a triangel be on the same bass and between the 
same paralels, the parellogram shall be dubble of the 
triangel. An isoseles triangel is that wich has too 
sides cequal. On the tabel of the pesant wer masht 
pottatoes, unyons and bacan liberaly suplyed. Wee 
have jest gott a leter of condolance from our neveu 
and neice, the later seams to be in a despondant 
stait. A large summ was exspended in stationary and 
other similer obgects in ordernery use, for wich no- 
won was responsable. Frances has become skillfull 
in the art of fotoggraphy and the sience of fizzioUogy. 
He has a large appartement in Lester Square. 

No. 7. 

Saterdy, 4th Febuary. 
Dear Jhon, 

I was grately dissapointed at knot seing you 
yesterdy when I call'd, weighted at leest 20 minnits 
hopeing you wood arive, but in vein. You no I gott 
into dificultys sum time ago — lorst a hevy some in 
beting, maide a regler mess of it promissed never 
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to gambol any more. Credditers are downe uppon me, 
so harrast in minde and embarast in sircumstances 
I ask your council, wich I feel shure youll give as 
you allways have. Bye the bye their's one litle dett 
that must be pade imedietly — its ony fourty powndes 
— if you wont to save the fammily from disgraice 
nows your opertunity. Ive chainged my appartment 
for one on the forth storey, soled my poney and all 
movables that where salable; the seperation from 
poney was panefuU in the extreem. I was plowed 
at the exam becaus I could not diffine the ark of a 
cercle, or compleat the scheame of a parrellogramme. 
You can immajine how exasspirated I was agenst the 
exammine'r, of coarse it was his fawlt. Am very 
uncumfortible ; wish I was sum other annimel — a 
pedlar, ennything but wot I am. Cant eate or drynk,. 
lay downe or sett up. 

Beleive me, your trew freind, 

Charles. 
P.S. — Send a tellegraph. * 



CHAPTER XX. 

ERRORS OF COMPOSITION TO BE CORRECTED IN 
WRITING. 

No. I. 

Of all the reptiles Africa abounds in, the centipede 
and tarantula are the most annoying and commonest* 

* Those who may consider the misspelt papers to be of an ex- 
aggerated type, are referred to the " Specimens of Examination papers ;" 
published in the " Handbook to Government Situations." 
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Europeans who have at first a great abhorrence for 
these reptiles become perfectly familiar to them in a 
little time. Frederick the great when he rebuked 
the miller of Sans-Souci for refusing to sell his mill, 
conformably with his desire, and said he could take 
it without giving him a farthing, he replied, that he 
could, if it was not for the chamber of justice in 
Berlin, meaning that he was thought incapable for 
an act of injustice. The rushing torrent might be 
adequate for overthrowing the mill, if human skill did 
not too wisely convert the instrument of destruction 
into practical use in the working of the machinery. 
A few wild flowers or bundle of chips give a child 
many an hour of pleasure ; the sound of his mother's 
voice, and the sight of her features, gives satisfaction 
to his soul. With respect to the language of the 
Kaffirs, it need hardly be observed that it is quite 
destitute of any literature. Every syllable in the 
Kaffir language ends with a vowel, this is an universal 
rule, which has only eighteen exceptions. Previously 
to the campaign of 1756, the king paid William 
the general's son a visit. The Red Indian's child 
is hard both in mind and body. 

No. 2. 

Whether we confine our view to the family-circle, 
or extend it to society at large, or look upon the 
civilized or barbarous world, we alike find that the 
exercise of influence is the education of conscience. 
Of fish and butterflies the specimens are rare, but 
this is the only branch of the animal or vegetable 
kingdoms which afford no room for the researches 

Q 
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of the naturalist. The custom of burying their 
ornaments with their chiefs, is now, like many of 
their old habits, fast falling into disuse from 
the increase of their cupidity. The civil war in 
America terminated with the entire subjugation 
of the south, and the total abolition of slavery. The 
king was in the habit of saluting every person that 
he met, and who saluted him. They who have ruled 
their household well, may await in calmness the 
evening of their life. The church whose first stone 
was laid ten years since is a solid and substantial 
building, in the Gothic style ; the squire has a house 
and estate adjoining it. The page felt the rouleau 
having accidentally put his hand in his pocket, he 
takes it out, turns pale, and looks at the king bursting 
at the same time into a flood of tears. The Prussians 
defended themselves with so much courage and 
energy that the enemy were compelled to retreat, 
after they had lost above a thousand in killed and 
wounded. 

. No. 3. 

It was evident that the Austrians had rather 
amuse themselves in burning towns than engaging 
in battle. The relative situation of the ruins of 
Sodom and Zoar exactly correspond with the 
circumstances of the history of Lot and his family's 
flight. Those desiring to accomplish great things 
are in the habit to reflect a long while. James the 
gardener's son is come to work, no one understands 
his duties better than him, he is conversant in the 
nature and properties of plants whatever kind they 
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are of, and always follows up the precept taught and 
inculcated upon him by his father; see that your 
motives are good, your conduct honourable, and follow 
after truth wherever it guides you. Neither my own 
visit, that of my friend, or of any other traveller, can 
throw light upon a fact, in respect of which there 
♦cannot, and ought not, to be any doubt. When, at 
the peace of Dresden, every movement of the machine 
had been played off, you seemed to have had no other 
object but to leave it in repose till time had thrown a 
veil over the mechanism. The education of a child 
is an onerous charge, yet strength is given the parent 
to meet the burden, and means afforded by whose use 
the duties arising out of the relationship may be 
^discharged. 

No. 4. 

London, 6th February. 
Dear Charles, 

I arrived home the selfsame instant you left. You 
seem to have been martyrised by your friends, and if 
it be not rude of me to say so by yourself too. The 
first thing I wish to draw your attention to, and 
which I must confess caused me most acute pain is 
the mode which your letter to me is written in. The 
words are spelt without any sort or kind of accuracy 
which any school boy might be ashamed of. Ah 
Charles, if you only could be taught to realise the 
true value of time, time that flies like a bird on the 
wing, how precious and fleeting is time ! how careful 
would you be not to fritter it away with vain empty 
frivolous and unprofitable pursuits ! If you had be- 

2 Q 
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taken yourself to your studies with earnestness, you 

would not have got into pecuniary embarrassment 

through that most pernicious and baneful practice of 

gambling as you have done. You need not have told 

me you were miserable Charles, how could you have 

expected to have been anything else but miserable ? 

But I will not reproach you for the past, I will 

. counsel you rather for the future. Endeavour to repair 

the evil of the past by trying to turn over a new leaf 

for the future. So long as life lasts, (and the longest 

life on earth is but short), you will experience that 

indolence and neglect of opportunity only brings about 

disaster, while happiness on the other hand, ever 

walks hand in hand with industry and virtue. You 

asked me for my counsel, I have given it, and trust 

you will receive it in the same spirit I have given 

it in, and profit from it. I enclose the accompany- 

ing cheque to enable you to meet the pressing claims 

of importunate creditors, and supply your immediate 

requirements with my best wishes. I propose leaving 

this in a day or two for the Continent as I have done 

for the two last years, and such being the case will 

not have it in my power to come and see you as I 

should have wished to have done. Now do try and 

work like a good and brave fellow, and first master 

your own language above all things, of which the 

difiiculties are apparent to all, and the beauty only 

to them who have really studied it. 

Your affectionate friend, 

John. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

SHAKESPEAREAN EXERCISES. 

(Set 2. For advanced Sttidents.) 

I. PURE A SOUND. 

We were two lads that thought there was no more 
"behind, but such a day to-morrow as to-day. Fain 
would I dwell on form ; fain, fain, deny what I have 
spoken. If I do fcign^ O let me in my present wild- 
ness die, and never live to shew the incredulous 
world the noble change that I have purposed. 

Come, tie his body to my horse's tally 
Along the field I will the Trojan trail. 

Life is as tedious as a twice told tale. None 
that beheld him but, like lesser lights, did veil their 
crowns to his supremacy. What rein can hold 
licentious wickedness, when down the hill he holds 
his fierce career ? Is there not rain enough in the 
sweet heavens to wash the blood-stained hand white 
as snow ? Ajax is grown self-willed, and bears his 
head in such a rein, in full as proud a place as broad 
Achilles. Ah me ! poor maid, bom in a tempest 
when my mother died ! This world to me is like a 
lasting storm, whirring me from my friends. If that 
same demon that hath gulled thee thus, should with 
his lion-^ai^*^ walk the whole world, he might return to 
the vast Tartar back, and tell the legions, I can 
never win a soul so easy as that Englishman's. 
Your means are very slender, and your waste great. 
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I would my means were greater, and my waist more 
slender. In thy faint slumbers I have watched by 
thee, and heard thee murmur tales of iron wars. 
They pray continually unto their saint, the common- 
wealth, or rather, not pray to her, but prey on her. 
Rightly to be great is not to stir without great argu- 
ment, but to find quarrel in a straw when honour is 
at the stake. As an offender to your father I gave 
bold way to my authority, and did commit you. Then 
his cheek looked pale, and on my face he turned an 
eye of death, trembling even at the name of Mortimer. 

2. PURE A SOUND. (Continued). 

Behold the English beach pales in the flood, with 
men, with wives, and boys. All hail, great master, grave 
Sir, hail ! I come to answer thy best pleasure. Ever 
witness for him those twins of learning that he raised 
in you, Ipswich and Oxford, one of which fell with 
him, the other, though unfinished, yet so famous. 
Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, pluck 
from the memory a rooted sorrow; rase out the written 
knowledge of the brain ? Coriolanus has not deserved 
this so dishonoured rub, laid falsely in the plain way 
of his merit. We see the wind sit sore upon our 
sails, and yet we strike not, but securely perish. 
Being pressed to the war, even when the navel of the 
state was touched, they would not thread the gates. 
The angry spot doth glow on Caesar's brow, and all 
the rest look like a children-^ram. You are right,, 
justice, and you weigh this well ; therefore still bear 
the balance and the sword. Marcius, for thy sake I 
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do remit these young men's heinous faults. Tell us 
what Simon hath bewitched our eyes ? or who hath 
brought the fatal engine in, that gives our Troy the 
civil wound? What is he... whose phrase of sorrow 
conjures the wandering stars, and makes them stand 
like wonder-wounded hearers ? this is I, Hamlet, the 
Dane, We would not deign him burial of his men, 
till he disbursed ten thousand dollars to our general 
use. And thou thrice crowned queen of night, survey 
with thy chaste eye from thy pale sphere above, thy 
huntress' name, that my full life doth sway. The 
weariest and most loathed worldly life that age, ache, 
penury, and imprisonment can lay on nature, is a 
paradise to what we fear of death. Wise men never 
wail their present woes. I can compare our rich 
misers to nothing so fitly as to a whale, 

3. PURE E SOUND. 

My cloud of dignity is held from falling with so 
weak a wind, that it will quickly drop. Nay, rather 
turn this day out of the week, this day of shame, 
oppression, perjury. The good old lord Gonzalo ; the 
tears run down his beard like winter's drops from 
eaves of reeds. To your quick-conceiving discontents, 
I will read you matter deep and dangerous. I am 
settled, and bend up each corporal agent to this tern- 
ble feat. She that bore thee oftener upon her knees 
than on her feet, died every day she lived. What 
means this shouting? I fear the people choose Ccesar 
for their king. When he had occasion to be seen, he 
was but as the cuckoo is in June, heard, but not 
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regarded. My dismal scene I must act here alone. 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel. Who 
steals my purse steals trash .... but he that filches 
from me my good name, robs me of that which .... 
makes me poor indeed. You may see, the sea has 
cast me on your coast. Towards our assistance we 
do seize to us his plate, coin, revenues and moveables. 
Mad as the seas and wind, when both contend which 
is the mightier. They could do no less, out of the 
great respect they bear to beauty, but leave their 
flocks, and under your fair conduct crave leave to view 
these ladies. To-day man puts forth the tender leaves 
of hope, to-morrow blossoms, the next day comes a 
frost .... and nips his root. She had as lieve see 
a toad as see him. The sweet to taste proves on 
digestion sour. That antique song we heard last 
night; methought it did relieve my passion much 
more than light airs and recollected terms of these 
most brisk and giddy paced times. One woe doth 
tread upon another's heel, so fast they follow. And 
faster than his tongue did make offence, his eye did 
heal it up. 'Tis in my memory locked, and you your- 
self shall keep the key of it. Sell every man his life 
as dear as mine, they shall find dear deer of us. 

4. PURE E SOUND. {Continued.) 

If he be dead say, I, or if not, no : brief sounds deter- 
mine of my weal or woe. Let us sit and mock the 
good housewife, fortune, from her wheel, that her gifts 
may henceforth be bestowed equally. No prince, no 
peer shall have just cause to say, Heaven shorten 
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Henry's happy life one day. Get posts and letters, 
make more friends with speed; never so few, nor ever 
yet more need. By the help of these .... we may 
again give to our tables meat^ sleep to our nights. 
Behold destruction, frenzy and amazement, like 
witless antics, one another meet^ and all cry Hector ! 
Hector is dead ! O Hector ! After 7 years' siege yet 
Troy-walls stand. If we live thus tamely, to be thus 
jaded by di piece of scarlet, farewell nobility ! Still in 
thy right hand carry gentle peace. The good 
patricians must be visited, from whom I have received 
not only greetings, but with them change of honours. 
Sleep, that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care, the 
death of each day's life, sore labour's bath, balm of 
hurt wounds, great nature's second cause, chief 
nourisher in VAt'^ feast ! Full merrily the humble bee 
doth sing, till he hath lost his honey and his sting. 
To be or not to be ; that is the question. O farewell 
dear Hector ! look how thou diest ! look how thy 
eye turns pale ? look how thy wounds do bleed at 
many rents ! Why let the stricken deer go weep, the 
hart ungalled play ! O it grieves my soul that I must 
draw this metal from my side to be a widow-maker ! 
The whole land is full of weeds, her fairest flowers 
choked up, her ivwii-trees all unpruned, her hedges 
ruined ! Sweet are the uses of adversity, which like 
the toad, ugly and venomous, wears yet a precious 
jewel in his head. What a piece of work is man ! 
how noble in reason ! how infinite in faculty ! in 
action how like an angel ! in apprehension how like 
a god ! the beauty of the world ! the paragon of 
animals ! 
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5- PURE I SOUND. 

Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind ; 
And therefore is winged Cupid painted blind : 
Nor hath love's nnind of any judgment taste ; 
Wings, and no eyes, figure unheedy haste : 
And therefore is love said to be a child, 
Because in choice he is so oft beguiled. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, but not 
expressed in fancy ; rich, not gaudy. / will come 
by-and'by. By-and-by is easily said. Hie, good Sir 
Michael, bear this sealed brief with winged haste to 
the lord Marshall. The orchard walls are high and 
hard to climb. Suppose devouring pestilence hangs 
in our air, and thou art flying to a fresher clime. No 
funeral rite, no man in mournful weeds, no mournful 
bell shall ring her burial. Your highness, lately send- 
ing into France, did claim some dukedoms in the right 
of your great predecessor. Freeze, freeze thou bitter 
sky ; thou dost not bite so nigh, as benefits forgot ! 
High stomached are they both, and full of ire, in rage 
deaf as the sea, hasty as fire. O Antony, thou mine 
of bounty, how wouldest thou have paid my better 
service, when, my turpitude, thou dost so crown vsdth 
gold ! His big manly voice turning to childish treble, 
pipes and whistles in his sound. If you had any eye 
behindyou,you might see more detraction at your heels, 
than fortunes before you. A Cyprus, not a bosom, 
hides my heart. Neither rhyme nor reason can 
express how much I loathe him. His treasons will 
sit blushing in his face, not able to endure the sight 
of day. She was often cited by them, but appeared 
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not. Poor harmless/^/ that, with his pretty buzzing 
melody, came here to make us merry : and thou hast 
killed him ! 

6. PURE I SOUND (Continued.) 

Remember thee I Ay ... . while memory holds a 
seat in this distracted globe. There lives within the 
very flame of love a kind of wick or snuff that will 
abate it. Now pile your dust upon the quick and 
dead, till of this flat you have made a mountain to 
overtop old Pelion, or the skyish head of blue 
Olympus. False face must hide what the false, heart 
doth know. L. Macd. : Your father is dead .... how 
will you live? Son : As birds do, mother. L. Macd. : 
What, with worms send flies? Son : With what I get. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow creeps on 
this petty pace from day to day, till the last syllable 
of recorded time. But I will find him when he lies 
asleep, and in his ear Pll holla, Mortimer ! Our 
garments, being drenched in the sea, are rather new- 
dyed than stained with salt water. Men's evil 
manners live in brass; their virtues, we write in water. 
He was a man .... that by suggestion tied all the 
kingdoms. There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. There 
is no art to find the mind's construction in the face. 
When sorrows come, they come not single spieSy but 
in battalions. Lowliness is young ambition's ladder, 
whereto the climber upward turns his face, but when 
he once attains the utmost round, he then unto the 
ladder turns his back, looks into the clouds, &c. The 
whining schoolboy, with his satchel and shining 
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morning face, creeps, like a snail, unwillingly to 
school. He that is struck blind cannot forget the 
precious treasure of his eyesight lost. 

7. PURE O SOUND. 

There is a written scroll — I'll read the writing : 
* All that glistens is not gold — 
Often have you heard that told : 
Many a man his life hath soldj 
But my outside to behold : 
Gilded tombs do worms infold. 
Had you been as wise as boldy 
Young in limbs, in judgment old, 
Your answer had not been inscrolVd : 
Fare you well ; your suit is cold ! * 

O mighty Caesar ! dost thou lie so low ? are all thy 
conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, shrunk to this 
little measure ? I have a kind soul that would give 
you thanks, and knows not how to do it. Betwixt his 
finger and his thumb he held a pouncet-box, which 
ever and anon he gave his nose. There might you 
have beheld one joy crown another so, and in such 
manner, that sorrow wept to take leave of them. You 
have dancing shoes with nimble soles, I have a soul 
of lead. I throw myself, dread sovereign, at thy foot. 
With news the time is with labour, and throes forth 
each minute some. Egypt thou knewest too well 
my heart was tied to the rudder by the strings, and 
thou shouldest tow me after. 'Tis he, I ken the man- 
ner of his gait, he rises on the toe. This precious 
^tone (England) set in the silver sea, which serves it 
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in the office of a wall, or as a moat defensive to a 
house. The service and the loyalty I owe, in doings 
it, pays itself. FU take thy word for faith, not ask 
thine oath. Neither a borrower nor a lender be, for 
loan oh loses both itself and friend, and borrowings 
dulls the edge of husbandry. What is the news ? 
None, but that the world is grown honest. What ? 
shall I groan and tell thee ? 

8. PURE O SOUND. (Continued;) 

All princely graces, that mould up such a mighty 
piece as this, shall be doubled in her. This love 
that thou hast shown, doth add more grief to too 
much of mine own. He was not bom to shame; 
upon his brow shame is ashamed to sit ; for 'tis a 
throne where honour may be crowned sole monarch 
of the universal earth. Some there are who throwing 
but shows of service on their lords, do well thrive by 
them, and when they have lined their coats, do them- 
selves homage. His cote, his flocks are now on 

sale. 

* Under the greenwood tree, 

Who loves to lie with me. 

And turn his merry note^i 

Unto the sweet bird's throat, 

Come hither.' 

Forbear your food a little while, while, like a doe, 
I go to find my fawn, and give it food. Then is there 
mirth in heaven, when earthly things made even, 
atone together. To bear this, the back is sacrificed 
to the load. At length her grace rose, and with 
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modest paces came to the altar where she kneeled, 
and prayed devoutly. I told you all when we first 
put this dangerous stone a rollings it would fall upon 
ourselves. He is to himself so secret and so closCy as 
is the bud bit by an envious worm. To the noble 
mind rich gifts wax poor, when givers prove unkind. 
O what a noble mind is here overthrown ! the courtier's, 
soldier's, scholar's eye, tongue, sword, the expectancy 
and rose of the fair state, the glass of fashion and 
the mould of form, the observed of all observers ! 
quite, quite down ! 

Imperial Caesar dead and turned to clay 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 

What a god is gold^ that he is worshipped in a baser 
temple than where swine feed ! 

9. SIMPLE U SOUND. 

He is gone far off to save, while others come to 
make him lose at home. There, they say, he daily 
frequents with unrestrained, loose companions. Un- 
thread the rtde eye of rebellion, and welcome home 
again discarded faith. Grief fills the room up of my 
absent child, lies in his bed, walks up and down with 
me, puts on his pretty looks. Why holds thine eye 
that lamentable rheum, like a proud river peering 
over its bounds? A lean cheek, a blue eye and 
sunken, an unquestionable spirit, a beard neglected 
were his marks. It was my breath that blew this 
tempest up. She is top fair, too wise, wisely too 
fair to merit bliss by making me despair. Troilus 
is the better man of the two. They heal the 
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inveterate canker of one wound by making many. 
Methinks I see thee now thou art so low, as one 
dead in the bottom of a tomb. Even then the morn- 
ing cock crew loud. I would not be the villain that 
thou thinkest, for the whole space that is in the 
tyrant's grasp, and the rich east to boot. Though I 
loved you well, I wooed you not. Goodly buildings 
left without a roof, soon fall to ruin. There are some 
whom fortune, with her ivory hand, wafts to her. 
TJiey threw their caps as they would hang them on 
the horns of the moon, shouting their emulation. 
I must weep, but they are cruel tears ; this sorrow is 
heavenly, it strikes where it loves. What heir of 
York is there alive but me ? and who is England's 
king, but great York's heir ? 

10. DIPHTHONGAL U SOUND. 

What shall I say to thee, thou cruel creature? 
Thou that didst bear the key of all my counsels ; that 
knewest the very bottom of my soul ! This new and 
gorgeous garment, majesty, sits not so easy on me as 
you think. To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, to 
throw a perfume on the violet, to smooth the ice, or 
add another hue unto the rainbow... is wasteful and 
ridiculous excess. Let every [soldier hew him down 
.a bough, and bear it before him. And being fed by 
us, you used us so as that ungentle gull, the cuckoo's 
Ijird useth the sparrow. Under yon yew tree lay thee 
all along. What would he do, had he the motive 
and the cue for passion that I have ? 'Tis not 
my inky cloak, good mother, nor customary suits of 
solemn black that can denote me truly. O that this 
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too solid flesh would melt, thaw, and dissolve into a 
dew ! More is thy due than more than all can pay* 
Come away, this case of that huge spirit is now cold* 
Does it not suffice that we are brought to Rome ta 
beautify thy triumph ? If beauty have a soul, this is 
not she ; if souls guide vows, if vows be sanctimony,, 
if sanctimony be the gods* delight, if there be rule 
in unity itself, this is not she. I often did beguile 
her of her tears, when I did speak of some distress- 
ful stroke that my youth suffered. The news I have 
to tell your majesty is that, by sudden floods and fall 
of waters, Buckingham's army is dispersed. 

II. MODIFIED A SOUND. 

The cloud capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces. 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 
And like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. 

Ere thou canst report I shall be there, the thunder- 
of my cannon shall be heard. The Everlasting has 
fixed his canon against self-slaughter. He is a rank 
weed. Sir Thomas, and we must root him out.. 
If you have a station in the file, not in the 
worst rank of manhood, say it. Eyes that so 
long have slept upon this bold, bad man. She bade 
me if I had a friend that loved her, I should but tell 
him how to tell my story, and that would woo her. 
Bach, foolish tears, back to your native spring ! your 
tributary drops belong to woe. No, let the candied 
tongue lick absurd pomp, and crook the pregnant 
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hinges of the knee, where thrift may follow fawning. 
The ram that batters down the wall, they place 
before the hand that made the engine. I have^ thou 
gallant Trojan, seen thee oft, labouring for destiny, 
make cruel way through ranks of Greekish youth. 
My dearest wife was like this maid, her stature to an 
inch, as wand-like straight, as silver-voiced ; her 
eyes as jewel-like. They choose their magistrate; 
and such a one as he who puts his shall, his popular 
shall, against a graver bench than ever frowned on 
Greece. In the name of the people we banish him 
our city. Passion, I see, is catching ; for mine eyes, 
seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thine, begin to 
water. You all do know this mantle ; I remember 
the first time ever Caesar put it on. Who does in 
the wars more than his captain can, becomes his 
captain's captain ; and ambition, the soldier's virtue, 
rather makes choice of loss, than gain which darkens 
on him. Those were my salad days, when I was 
green in judgment. Love like a shadow flies, when 
substance love pursues, pursuing that that flies, and 
flying what pursues. As a walled town is worthier 
than a village, so is the forehead of a married man 
more honourable than the bare brow of a bachelor. 

12. MODIFIED E SOUND. 

His face was as the heavens .... his legs bestrid 
the ocean; his reared arm cr^^^^i the world; his voice 
was propertied as all the tuned spheres. I spake 
with one that came from thence, a gentleman well 
bred, and of good name. I myself have stooped my 
neck under your injuries, and sighed my English 
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breath in foreign clouds, eating the bitter bread of 
banishment. * Now, Sir, the sounds, that tell what 
hour it is, are clamorous groans that strike upon my 
heart, which is the bell. They are all hurt behind ; 
backs redy and faces pale with flight and argued fear. 
In faith, he is a worthy gentleman, exceedingly well 
read. He that depends upon your favours swims 
with fins of lead^ and hews down oaks of rushes. 
Being brought into the air, it would allay the burning 
quality of that fell poison which assaileth him. And 
when you would say something that is sad, speak 
how I fell. I have a tree which grows here in my 
close .... and shortly must I fell it. Read over the 
volume of young Paris' face, and find delight written 
there with beauty's pen. Away from light steals 
home my heavy son, and private in his chamber pens 
himself. 

Not a flower, not a flower sweet 

On my black coffin let there be strown ; 

Not 2i friend, not 2l friend greet 

My poor corpse, where my bones shall be thrown^ 

Thy palate then did deign the roughest berry in 
the rudest hedge. Our bridal flowers serve for a 
buried corse, and all things change them to the 
contrary. 

13. MODIFIED I SOUND. 

Pompey doth this day laugh away his fortune. 
The April is in her eyes ; it is love's spring, and these 
the showers to bring it on. Lay her in the earth, 
and from her fair and unpolluted flesh may violets 
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spring. Back foolish tears, back to your native 
spring. An argument that he is plucked, when he 
sends hither so poor 2i pinion of his wing. 

Who doth ambition shun, 
And loves to live in the sun, 
Seeking the food he eats. 
And pleas'd with what he gets, 
Come hither ! 

I will not cast away my physic^ but on those that 
are sick; O it is excellent to have a giant's strength, 
but it is tyrannous to use it like a giant. She loved 
me for the dangers I had passed, and I love her that 
she did pity them. All the world is a stage, and all 
the men and women merely players. The cardinal 
will have his will, and she must fall. He has from 
these shoulders, these ruined pillars, out of pity, taken 
a load would sink a navy. Our gayness and our gilt 
are all besmirched with rainy marching in the painful 
field. Put thy sword up, traitor, who makest a show 
but darest not strike ; thy conscience is so possessed 
with guilt. His mother was a witch, and one so 
strong that could control the moon. The better part 
of valour is discretion, in the which better part I have 
saved my life. I am the cygnet to this pale, faint swan, 
who chants a doleful hymn to his own death. I have 
been bold, to use to them your signet and your name. 
There you have sat the live-long day, in patient ex- 
pectation, to see great Pompey pass the streets of 
Rome. Some that smile have in their hearts millions 
of mischief. 
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14. MODIFIED O SOUND.. 

What, drunk with choler? Stay and pause awhile 
She could have run and waddled all about. Be not 
so long to speak, I long to die, if what thou speakest 
speak not of remedy. Never shake thy gory lochs 
at me. Open locks^ whoever knocks. Weigh you 
the worth 3ind honour of a king, so great as our dread 
father, in a scale of common ounces ? Is your blood 
so madly hot that no discourse of reason, nor fear of 
bad success in a bad cause can qualify the same ? Ta 
persist in doing wrong extenuates not wrong, but 
makes it much more heavy. Time hath a wallet at 
his back, wherein he puts alms for oblivion, a great 
sized monster of ingratitude. Alas ! the sea hath cast 
me on the rocks, washed me from shore to shore, and 
left me breath to think on nothing but ensuing death. 
Had your bodies no heart among you ? Honour and 
policy, like unsevered friends, grow together.. Though 
it be honest, it is never good to bring bad news. The 
southern wind doth play the trumpet to his purposes; 
and, by his hollow whistling on the leaves, foretells a 
tempest. I would holla your name to the reverberate 
hills, and make the babbling gossip of the air cry out„ 
Olivia ! As the swan's down feather that stands upon 
the swell at the full of the tide, and neither way 
inclines. Nor construe any further my neglect than 
that poor Brutus, with himself at war, forgets the 
shows of love to other men. 

15. MODIFIED U SOUNDS. 

Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass, nor 
airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron can be reten- 
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live to the strength of spirit. Bid that welcome 
which comes to pumsh us, and we punish it, seeming 
to bear it lightly. O conspiracy, where wilt thou 
find a cavern dark enough to mark thy monstrous 
visage ? Our fathers' minds are dead, and we are 
governed by our mothers' spirits. When went there 
hy an age since the great flood, but it was famed with 
more than with one man? Men at some time are 
masters of their fates; the fault, dear Brutus, is 
not in our stars, but in ourselves that we are under- 
lings. I loved Ophelia ; forty thousand brothers 
could not, with all their quantity of love, make up my 
sum. I find the shadow of myself formed in her eye, 
which, being but the shadow of your son, becomes a 
sun, and makes your sun a shadow. They looked as 
ihey had heard of a world ransomed, or one destroyed, 
Such a day, so fought, so followed, and so fairly won, 
came not till now since Caesar's fortunes. He covets 
less than misery itself would give. A true knight, 
speaking in deeds, and deedless in his tongue, not 
soon provoked, nor, being provoked, soon calmed. 
Your brother, most provident in peril, bound himself 
{courage and hope both teaching him the practice) 
to a strong mast that lived upon the sea. O world, 
thy slippery turns ! Friends now fast sworn, whose 
double bosoms seem to wear one heart... within an 
hour... break out to bitterest enmity. And this our life 
exempt from public haunt, finds tongues in trees, 
books in the running brooks, sermons in stones, and 
good in everything. O how full of briars is this 
working-day world ! I could be bounded in a nut- 
shell, and count myself a king of infinite space. 
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They, dipping all his faults in their aifection, would^ 
like the spring that turneth wood to stone, convert 
his gyves to graces. If I could shake off but one 
seven years from these old arms and legs..., Td with, 
thee evtryfoot. In time the savage bull doth bear 
the yoke. Homely age took the alluring beauty frorm 
my poor cheek. Learn to jest in good time ; there is. 
a time for all things. Women will love her that she 
is a woman, more worth than any man. 

16. BROAD A SOUND. 

Since these arms of mine had seven years' pith till 
now, some nine moons wasted, they have used their 
dearest action in the tented field. You came in arms 
to spill mine enemies* blood. Thy wish was father,, 
Harry, to that thought. Mistake not, unclQ, farther 
than you should. Give me that man that is not 
passion's slave, and I will wear him in my heart's 
core, ay, in my heart of heart. Here wast thou 
bayed brave hart ; here didst thou fall ! . . . O world thou 
wast the forest to this hart; and this, indeed, O 
world the heart of thee ! Enemies that know not 
why they are so, but like to village-curs bark when 
their fellows do. We, at time of year, do wound the 
barkf the skin of our fruit-trees. The bark is ready,, 
and the wind at help, the associates tend and every- 
thing is bent for England. Now thou art what thou 
art by art as well as by nature. All the clerks, I 
mean the learned ones in Christian kingdoms, have 
their free voices. I have seen her rise from her bed, 
take paper, fold it, write upon it, read it, afterwards 
seal it... yet all this while in a most /as/ sleep. And 
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he, repulsed, fell into a sadness, then into difast. It 
seems it is as proper to our age to cast beyond our- 
selves in our opinions, as it is common for the younger 
sort to lack discretion. Do not dull thy palm with 
entertainment of each new-hatched, unfledged com- 
rade. Love between them, as the palm, shall flourish. 
This is the sergeant who, like a good and hardy soldier, 
fought against captivity. Let me but stand, I will 
not hurt your hearth. Let us carve him as a dish fit 
for the gods, not hew him as a carcass fit for hounds. 
Thou wear a lion's hide ! doff it for shame, and hang 
a cfl//-skin on those recreant limbs. A friend should 
bear a friend's infirmities, but Brutus makes mine 
greater than they are. 

17. DIPHTHONGAL A SOUND. 

The sea being smooth, how many shallow, bauble 
boats dare sail upon her patient breast ! Truly, Sir, 
all that I live by is with the awl, I meddle with no 
tradesman's matters, but with all. O piteous cors^ ... 
pale, pale as ashes ! May his bones, when he has 
run his course, and sleeps in blessings, have a tomb of 
orphans' tears wept on them. Now I feel of what 
coarse mettle you are moulded... envy. Bear with 
me, my heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, and 
I must pause till it come back to me. Bondage is 
hoarse, and may not speak aloud, else would I tear 
the cave where echo lies, and make her airy tongue 
more hoarse than mine, with repetition of my Romeo. 
A horse ! a horse ! my kingdom for a horse ! And 
then the justice in fair roynd belly, with good capon 
lined, with eyes severe and beard of formal cut, full 
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of wise saws and modem instances. Borrow Cupid's 
wings, and soar with them above a common bound ; 
I am too sorely pierced with his shaft to soar with 
h^s light feathers. What is the matter that in these 
several places of the city, you cry against the noble 
senate, who under the gods keep you in awe who 
else would feed on one another. O'er him his very 
madness, like some ore among a mineral of metals 
base, shows itself pure. It was the lark, the herald 
of the morn. Come, mourn with me, for that I do 
lament. The thought of something after death, the 
undiscovered country, from whose bourn no traveller 
returns, puzzles the will. Woe doth the heavier sit, 
where it perceives it is but faintly borne. I was not 
born to yield, thou haughty Scot ; and thou shalt find 
a king that will revenge lord Stafford's death. And 
none of you will bid the winter come to thrust his icy 
fingers in my maw. There are more things in heaven 
and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in our philo- 
sophy. The power of beauty will sooner transform 
honesty from what it is to a bawdy than the force of 
honesty can translate beauty into his likeness. Wed- 
ding is great Juno's crown ; O, blessed bond of board 
and bed ! If you know that I do fawn on men, and 
hug them hard, and after, scandal them... then hold 
me dangerous. Taunt my faults with such full licence 
as both truth and malice have power to utter. But 
his flawed heart (alack! too weak the conflict to 
support), betwixt two extremes of passion, joy and 
grief, burst smilingly. 
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l8. DIPHTHONGS 01, OY. 

And little of this great world can I speak, more 
than pertains to feats of broil and battle. Let music 
sound while he doth make his choice ; then, if he 
lose, he makes a swan-like end, fading in music. As 
Caesar loved me, I weep for him ; as he was fortunate, 
I rejoice at it ; as he was valiant I honour him ; but 
as he was ambitious I slew him. All the voyage of 
their life is bound in shallows and in miseries. In 
such a night as this, when the sweet wind did gently 
kiss the trees, and they did make no noise, Troilus, 
methinks, mounted the Trojan walls. Shall they 
hoist me up, and show me to the shouting varletry ? 
Now no more the juice of Egypt's grape shall moist 
this lip. What, wouldest thou have me go and beg 
my food ? or with a base and boisterous sword enforce 
a thievish living on the common road ? Master, go 
on ; and I will follow thee to the last gasp with 
truth and loyalty. They much commend the parts 
and graces of the wrestler, that did but lately foil the 
sinewy Charles. This day my sister should enter 
the cloister, and there receive her approbation. Rich 
honesty dwells like a miser. Sir, in a poor house ; as 
your pearl in your foul oyster. Cry, Trojans, cry ! a 
Helen, and a wo ; cry, cry ! Troy burns, or else let 
Helen go ! Of all exploits since first I followed arms, 
I never heard of a warlike enterprise more venturous 
or desperate than this. These eyes, like lamps whose 
wasting oil is spent, wax dim, as drawing to their 
exigent. 
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ig. DIPHTHONGS OU, OW. 

Within the hollow crown that rounds the mortal 
temples of a king, keeps death his court. And thy 
unkindness be like crooked age to pluck at once a 
too long withered flower. Mount, mount, my soul \ 
thy seat is up on high, whilst my gross flesh sinks 
downward here to die. My ears have not yet drunk 
a hundred words of thy tongue's uttering, yet I know 
the sound. Bow, stubborn knees ! and heart with 
strings of steel, be soft as sinews of the new-bom 
babe ! All may be well. There, on the pendant 
boughs, clambering to hang her coronet weeds, an 
envious sliver broke. Modest doubt is called the 
beacon of the wise, the tent that searches to the 
bottom of the worst. Achilles, rouse yourself ! and 
the weak, wanton Cupid shall from your neck unloose 
his amorous fold, and, like a dew-drop from the lion's 
main, be shook to air. The poor wren, the most 
diminutive of birds, will fight, her young ones in the 
nest, against the owl. Look, Lucius, here is the 
book I sought for so, I put it in the pocket of my 
gown. 

The birds chant melody on every bush. 
The snake lies rolled in the cheerful sun. 
The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind. 
And make a checkered shadow on the ground. 

I have dogs will rouse the prudent panther in the 
chase. Fll^ bribe you not with fotil shekels of the 
tested gold, or stones, whose rates are either rich or 
poor as fancy values them, but with true prayers. 
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20. DIPHTHONGS UA, UE, UI. 

To-morrow night, when Phoebe beholds her silver 
visage in the watery glass, decking the bladed grass 
with liquid pearl, we have devised to steal through 
Athens' gates. She hath prosperous art when she will 
play with reason and discourse, and well can she per- 
suade. Question her proudly, let thy looks be stem ; by 
this means shall we sound what skill she hath. Dau- 
phin, command the citizens make bonfires, and feast 
and banquet in the open streets. Since Henry Mon- 
mouth first began to reign, this loathsome sequestration 
have I had. He upbraided me with my father's 
death, which obloquy set bars before my tongue, else 
with the like I had requited him. For when the 
noble Caesar saw him stab, ingratitude, more strong 
than traitors' arms, quite vanquished him ; then burst 
his mighty heart. 

21. VOWELS MODIFIED BEFORE R. 

Other gold less fine in carat is more precious. 
Nymph, in thy orisons be all my sins remembered. 
When rank Thersites opes his mastic jaws, we shall 
hear music, wit, and oracle. I am no orator as Bru- 
tus is, but as you know me all, a plain blunt man. 
Celerity is never more admired than by the negligent. 
Upon your sword sit laurel victory, and smooth suc- 
cess be strewed before your feet. Before the time 
I did Lysander see, seemed Athens as a paradise to 
me. This pale and angry rose. ..will I, for ever, and 
my faction wear, until it wither with me to my grave, 
or flourish to the height of my degree. Prepare to 
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wed Demetrius, or on Diana's altar to protest for aye 
atisterity and single life. The heresies that men do 
leave are hated most of those they did deceive. 
Disparage not the faith thou dost not know. What 
stir is this ? what tumult is in the heavens ? whence 
Cometh this alarum and the noise? A statelier 
pyramid to her Fll rear than Rhodope's or Memphis' 
ever was. If any noise, or soldier you perceive 
near to the walls, by some apparent sign let us 
have knowledge at the court of guard. And I will 
chain these legs and arms of thine, that hast by 
tyranny, these many years, wasted our country. I 
laugh to see your ladyship so fond, to think that you 
have aught but Talbot's shadow whereon to practise 
your severity. Since then hath Richard been 
obscured, deprived of honour and inheritance. 

22. VOWELS MODIFIED BEFORE RR. 

Go, Philostrate, stir up the Athenian youth to 
merriment. Examine well whether you can endure 
the livery of a nun, to be for aye in shady cloister 
mewed, to live a barren sister all your life. I am 
sorry that, with reverence, I did not entertain thee as 
thou art. My good Lysander, I swear to thee by 
Cupid's strongest bow, by his best arrow with the 
golden head... to-morrow truly will I meet with thee. 
Your cheeks do counterfeit our roses, for pale they 
look with fear... Thy cheeks blush for pure shame to 
counterfeit our roses, and yet thy tongue will not 
confess thy error. By this marriage all little 
jealousies which now seem great, would then be 
nothing. The fold stands empty in the drowned 
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field, the crows are fatted with the murrain-flock. 
So we grew together like to a double cherry, seeming 
parted, but yet a union in partition, two lovely berries 
moulded on one stem. Sirrah, thou knowest how 
Orleans is besieged, and how the English have won 
the suburbs. Speak, Salisbury, at least if thou 
canst speak, how farest thou, mirror of all martial 
men ? 

23. VOWELS CORRUPT BEFORE R. 

The quality of mercy is not strained ; it droppeth 
as the gentle rain from heaven upon the place beneath; 
it is twice blessed ; it blesseth him that gives, and 
him that takes: It will be thought that wisdom, 
loyalty, and mere dislike of our proceedings, keep the 
earl from hence: Or lay these bones in an unworthy 
urn, tombless, with no remembrance over them: 
Therefore, dear Mother (I must call you so), be the 
attorney of my love to her. Plead what I will be, 
not what I have been ; not my deserts, but what I 
will deserve: I must go seek some dew-drops here, 
and hang a pearl on every cowslip's ear: In such a 
night, stood Dido with a willow in her hand upon 
the wild sea banks, and waved her love to come again 
to Carthage. In such a night, Medea gathered the 
enchanted herbs, that did renew old iEson: To fear 
the worst, oft cures the worse. Before he should thus 
stoop to the herd.,. I would put my armour on. O it 
was the foulest deed to slay that babe, and the most 
merciless that ever was heard of. We will mingle our 
blood together in the earth, from whence we had our 
being and our birth. Nor is there living a man that 
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more detests, more stirs against defacers of a public 
peace than I do. And clasping to the mast, endured 
a sea that almost burst the deck. You have been a 
scourge to your country's enemies, you have been a 
rod to her friends. All his faults are observed, set in 
a note-book, learned, and conned by rote. Caesar is 
no merchant to make prize with you of things that 
nierchants sold. Hast thou the pretty worm of Nilus 
there, that kills and pains not? Our fancies are 
more giddy and unfirm, more longing, wavering, 
sooner lost and won than women's are. 

24. VOWELS CORRUPT BEFORE R. {Continued.) 

Fond fathers, having bound up the threatening 
twigs of birch, only to stick it in their children's sight 
for terror, not to use ; in time the rod becomes more 
mocked than feared. I will rob Tellus of her weed 
to strew thy green with flowers ; the yellows, blues, 
the purple violets and marigolds shall, as a carpet, 
hang upon thy grave, while summer days do last. 
Go, search like nobles, like noble subjects, and in your 
search, spend your adventurous worth. If in the world 
he live, we will find him there. If our virtues do not go 
forth of us, 'twere all alike as if we had them not. 
If thou art rich, thou art poor; for like an ass, whose 
back with ingots bows, thou bearest thy heavy riches 
but a journey, and death unloads thee. For your 
wants, your suffering in this dearth, you may as well 
strike at the heavens with your staves, as lift them 
against the Roman state. She trod upon a worm 
against her will, but she wept for it. When that the 
poor have cried Caesar hath wept, ambition should 
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be made of sterner stuff. .But yesterday the word of 
Caesar might have stood against the world : now lies 
he there, and none so poor to do him reverence. I 
should not urge thy duty past thy might, I know 
young bloods look for a time of rest. Defiance, 
traitors, hurl we in your teeth, if you dare fight to- 
day, come to the field. This is my birthday, as this 
very day was Cassius born. The dinner is on the 
table ; my father desires your worship's company. 

Art thou god to shepherd turn'd, 
That a maiden's heart hath burn'd ? 

25. FRENCH E SOUND BEFORE R, 

O happy /a^>/ your eyes are load-stars and your 
tongues sweet air. I have been merry once or twice 
ere now. To die — to sleep — no more; and by a 
sleep, to say we end the heart-ache, and the thousand 
natural shocks that flesh is heir to, 'tis a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. For who would bear the 
whips and scorns of time, the oppressor's wrong, the 
proud man's contumely, the pangs of despised love, 
the law's delay, the insolence of oSice, and the 
spurns that patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
when he himself might his quietus make with a bare 
bodkin. Though patience be a tried mare, yet she 
will plod. To you, my good lord mayor, and you, 
good brethren, I am much beholding. O now, for 
ever, farewell the tranquil mind, farewell content, 
farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars that 
make ambition virtue ! O farewell ! Had I as many 
sons as I have hairs, I would not wish them to a 
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fairer death. They that have the voice of lions and 
the act of hares, are they not monsters ? Bid the 
commanders prepare to lodge their companies to-night. 
Here, there and everywhere he leaves and takes. So 
light a foot will ne'er wear out the everlasting flint. 
Thou art not holy to belie me so ; I am not mad ; 
this hair I tear is mine. They promised me eternal 
happiness, and brought me garlands, Griffith, which, 
I feel, I am not worthy yet to wear. But he was 
*ware of me, and stole into the covert of the wood. 
Bears may be betrayed with glasses ; elephants with 
holes, lions with toils, and men with flatterers. This 
common body like a vagabond flag upon the stream, 
goes to and back, lackeying the varying tide, to rot 
itself with motion. 

26. SILENT LETTERS. 

An honest man. Sir, is able to speak for himself 
when a knave cannot. And bowl the round nave down 
the hill of heaven as low as to the fiends. All my 
reign has been but as a scene acting that argument. 
The fair reverence of your highness curbs me from 
giving reins and spurs to my free speech. As the 
thing that is heavy in itself, upon enforcement, flies 
with greatest speed, so did our men, heavy in 
Hotspur's loss, lend to their weight such lightness with 
their fear, that arrows fled not swifter to their aim 
than did our soldiers. They seek to quench mine 
honour : else they would shame to make me wait at 
the door. O ye gods ! why do ye make us love your 
goodly gifts, and snatch them straight away. His 
means are most short, his creditors most strait* 
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'Twas never merry world since lowly feigning was 
called compliment. My spirits grow dull, and fain 
would I beguile the tedious day with sleep. Farewell 
the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, the spirit- 
stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, the royal banner. 
Or if thou thinkest I am too quickly won. Til frown, 
and be perverse, and say thee nay. Canst thou with 
some oblivious antidote, cleanse the stuffed bosom of 
that perilous stuff, which weighs upon the heart. Say, 
Wolsey, that once trod the ways of glory, and 
sounded all the depths and shoals of honour^ found 
thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in. Eighty odd 
years of sorrow have I seen, and each hour's joy 
wrecked with a week of teen. Pray to the gods to 
intermit the plague that needs must light on this 
ingratitude. "But yet "...fie upon ** but yet;*' 
**but yet'' is sls 3. gaoler to bring forth some monstrous 
malefactor. 

27. SILENT LETTERS. (Continued.) 
Onr doubts are traitors, and make us lose the good 
we oft might win, by fearing to attempt. They are 
all as like one another, as halfpence are. Upon my 
knee, made hard with kneeling, I do pray to thee... 
alter not the doom forethought by heaven. 

Thine own true knight 

By day or night, 

Or any kind of light, 

With all his might 

For thee to fight I John Falstaff. 

Do we all holy rites; let there be sungNon Nobis 
and Te Deum. God defend the right ! Let us talk of 

s 
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graves, of worms and epitaphs, make dust our paper, 
and, with rainy eyes, write sorrow on the bosom of the 
earth. His treasons will sit blushing in his face, not 
able to endure the sight of day. I called thee then... 
a sign of dignity, a breath, a bubble, a queen in jest, 
only to fill the scene. And so from hour to hour we ripe 
and ripe, and then from hour to hour we rot and rot, 
and thereby hangs a tale. Realms and islands were 
as plates dropped from his pockets. For an old aunt 
whom the Greeks held captive, he brought a Grecian 
queen, whose youth and freshness wrinkles Apollo's, 
and makes stale the morning. Our army shall in 
solemn show attend this funeral, and then to Rome. 
I ask, that I might waken reverence, and bid the 
cheek be ready with a blush, modest as morning, 
when she coldly eyes the youthful Phoebus, -...which 
is the high and mighty Agamemnon? Princes not 
giving freely are like gnats which make a sound, but 
killed, are wondered at. Her eyelids, cases to those 
heavenly jewels which Pericles hath lost, begin to 
part their fringes of bright gold, the diamonds of a 
most praised water do appear. I have lived to see 
inherited my very wishes, and the buildings of my 
fancy. I could weep and I could laugh, I am light 
and heavy. 

28. SILENT LETTERS. (Continued.) 
Though wayward fortune did malign my state, my 
derivation was from ancestors who stood equivalent 
with mighty kings. I saw you lately when you caught 
hurt in parting two that fought. Nay, soft I pray 
ye, I know a trick worth two of that. Shall that 
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victorious hand be feebled here? No: know the 
gallant monarch is in arms. Would you again unknit 
the knot of all-abhorred war ? As I walk thither I 
will tell you more. I will bite my thumb at them ; 
which is a disgrace to them if they hear it. Young 
Romeo will be older when you have found him, than 
he was when you sought him. The grief that does 
not speak, whispers the overfraught heart, and bids it 
break. Life is but a walking shadow ; a poor player, 
that struts and frets his hour upon the stage, and 
then is heard no more. 'Tis not the balm, the sceptre, 
and the ball, the sword, the mace, the crown imperial 
...no, not all these can sleep so soundly as the wretched 
slave, who, with a body filled and vacant mind, gets 
him to rest. Before the eyes of those who should 
perceive nothing but love from us, let us not wrangle. 
Now Salisbury! for thee, and for the right of English 
Henry, shall, this night, appear how much in duty I 
am bound to both. And if thou be not then created 
York, I will not live to be accounted Warwick. 

2g. THE LETTER H. 

Now, citizens of Angiers, ope your gates. How shalt 
thou hope for mercy, rendering none ? This night I 
hold an old accustomed feast. The earth had not a hole 
to hide this deed. I will believe as soon that this whole 
earth may be bored, and that the moon may through 
the centre creep, and so displease her brother's 
noontide with the antipodes. It harrows me with 
fear and wonder ! Whether it is nobler in the mind to 
suffer the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, or 
to take arms against a sea of troubles, and by 

S 2 
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opposing end them. None of woman bom shall 
harm Macbeth. The very beadsmen learn to bend 
their bows of double fatal yew against thy crown. 
Hew them to pieces, hack their bones asunder; 
whose life was England's glory, Gallia's wonder. It 
was the owl that shrieked ; the fatal bellman which 
gives the sternest good-night. And withered murder 
alarumed by his sentinal the wolf, whose howl is his. 
watch .... towards his design moves like a ghost. 
You slander the helms of the state, who care for you 
like fathers, when you curse them as enemies. 
Whither are they vanished? I, an old turtle, will 
wing me to some withered bough, and there, my mate, 
that is never to be found again, lament till I am lost. 
The fixure of her eye has motion in it, as we are 
mocked with art. Swellest thou proud heart ? I will 
give thee scope to beat, since foes have scope to beat 
both thee and me. How some men creep in skittish 
fortune's hall, while others play the idiots in her eyes ! 
All give to dust that is a little gilt more laud than to 
gilt over-dusted. If I be false, or swerve a hair from 
truth, when time is old and hath forgot itself .... let 
memory upbraid my falsehood. 

30. H, CH, GH, &c. 

Who marvels, then, whtnHelenus beholds a Grecian 
and his sword, if he do set the very wings of reason 
to his heels, and fly like chidden Mercury from Jove ? 
The large Achilles on his pressed bed lolling, from 
his deep chest laughs out a loud applause. Checks and 
disasters grow in the veins of actions highest reared, 
as knot?, by the conflux of meeting sap, infect the 
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sound pine. They were trained together in their child- 
hood^ and there rooted between them such an affection 
which cannot choose but branch now. He that is 
proud eats up himself; pride is his own glass, his 
own trumpet, his own chronicle. Though age from 
folly could not give me freedom, it does from childish- 
ness. When thou hast done this chare, Til give thee 
leave to play till doomsday. The ghost of Caesar 
hath appeared to me two several times by night. 
Cry, Trojans, cry ! lend me ten thousand eyes, and I 
will fill them with prophetic tears. They are not 
much unlike young men, whom Aristotle thought 
unfit to hear moral philosophy. I am shepherd to 
another man, and do not shear the fleeces that I 
graze. 

31. H, SH, TH, &C. 

Come hither, Harry, sit thou by my bed; and hear, 
I think, the very latest counsel that ever I shall 
breathe. The seaman's whistle is as a whisper in the 
ear of death. Here did she drop a tear ; here in this 
place I will set a bank of rue, sour herb of grace. 
What our contempts do often hurl from us, we wish 

• ours again. Pages followed him, even at the heels, in 
golden multitudes. Be advised — Heat not a furnace 
for your foe so hot, that it do singe yourself. I will 
make you feed on berries and roots, and feed on curds 
and whey. This way, my lord ; the castle's gently 

• rendered. And here is a prophet that I brought with 
me forth from the streets of Pomfret. And here 
have I, thy schoolmaster, made thee more profit than 
other princes can, that have more time for vainer 
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hours, and tutors not so careful. Wipe off the dust 
that hides our sceptre's gilt. Csesar, a soothsayer 
bids you beware the Ides of March. The whole land 
is full of weeds, her fairest flowers choked up, her 
fruit trees all unpruned, her hedges ruined. If I knew 
what hoop should hold us staunch from edge to edge of 
the world, I would pursue it. My name is Caius 
Marcius...the nobles have suffered me by the voice of 
slaves to be whooped out of Rome. To end a tale of 
lengthy Troy in our weakness lives, not in her strength. 
Here I and sorrow sit, here is my throne, bid kings 
come bow to it. Death comes at the last, and, 
with a little pin, bores through his castle-walls, 
and farewell king. Let me shake thy hand; 
I never hated thee ; I have seen thee fight when I 
have envied thy behaviour. Go, travel for a whiky 
till that his rage and anger be forgot, or till the 
destinies do cut his thread of life. Dost thou come- 
here to whine ? The wine of life is drawn, and the 
mere lees is left this vault to brag of. 

32. C, S, Z UNASPIRATED. 

Yon light... is some meteor that the sun exhales to* 
be to thee this night a torch-bearer, and light thee 
on thy way to Mantua. Had I but served my God 
with half the zeal I served my king, he would not in 
mine age have left me naked to mine enemies. A 
combination and a form indeed, where every god did 
seem to set his seal to give the world assurance of a 
man. I came to take her from her kindred's vault, 
meaning to keep her closely at my cell, till I con- 
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veniently could send to Romeo. I will buy with you, 
sell with you, talk with you, walk with you and so 
following. This disease is beyond my practice. She is 
dead, deceased, she is dead ; alack the day ! The excuse 
that thou dost make in this delay, is longer than the 
tale thou dost excuse. Place, riches and favour are 
prizes of accident as oft as merit. You execute your 
mocks on all estates, that lie within the mercy of your 
wit. Her father loved me, oft invited me, still 
questioned me the story of my life from year to year ; 
the battles, sieges, fortunes that I have passed. O shut 
the door ! and when thou hast done so, come weep 
with me ; past hope, past cure, past help. Be thou 
as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not escape 
calumny. Some, their friends, overborne in the 
former wave, ten chased by one, are now each one 
the slaughter-man of twenty. Sweet are the uses of 
adversity ; which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
wears yet a precious jewel in his head. If you will 
take a homely man's advice, be not found here. The 
French, advised by good intelligence of this most 
dreadful preparation, shake in their fear. 

33. C, S, T ASPIRATED. 

He is in dimension and the shape of nature a gracious 
person. Censure me in your wisdom, and awake your 
senses that you may the better judge. This shepherd's 
passion is much upon my fashion. He looked upon 
things precious as they were the common muck of the 
world. My caution was more pertinent than the rebuke 
you gave it. Let them pile ten hills on the Tar- 
peian rock, that the precipitation might down stretch 
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below the beam of sight, yet will I still be thus to 
them. There hath been in Rome strange insurrections, 
the people against the senators, patricians and nobles. 
Fellest foes, whose passions and whose plots have 
broken their sleep to take the one the other by some 
chance... shall grow dear friends and interjoin their 
issues. But coiiscience, conscience — O 'tis a tender 
place ! The name of Cassius honours this corruption, 
and chastisement does, therefore, hide his head. His 
life was gentle, and the elements so mixed in him 
that nature might stand up and say to all the world, 
"This was a man." Portia is dead I....0 insupport- 
able and touching loss ! There was never yet 
philosopher that could endure the tooth-ache patiently . 
Vex not his prescience ; be attentive. If thou dost 
play with him at any game, thou art sure to lose. 
You are no surer, no, than is the coal of fire upon the 
ice, or hailstone in the sun. Preferment goes by 
letter and affection, not by the o\A gradation, vjheve each 
second stood heir to the first. Go to yoMV pleasures, I 
am for other than for dancing measures. 

Haste still pays haste, and leisure answers leisure. 
Like doth quit like, and measure still for measure. 

How have you made division of yourself ? An apple 
cleft in two is not more twin than these two creatures. 
Fortune reigns in gifts of the world, not in lineaments 
of nature. No ceremony that to great ones belongs, not 
the king's crown, nor the deputed sword, the marshal's 
truncheon, nor the judge's robe become them with 
one-half so good a grace as mercy does. Thus twice 
before, and just at this dead hour, with martial stalk 
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hath he gone by our watch. When envy breeds 
unkind division, there comes the ruin, there begins 
confusion. 

34. TERMINATIONS LE, EL, RE, ER, &C. 

And what art thou, thou idol ceremony ? what kind 
of god art thou, that sufferest more of mortal griefs 
than do thy worshippers ? He is equally ravenous 
as he is subtle, and as prone to mischief as able to per- 
form it. Nay stand thou back, I will not budge a 
foot; this be Damascus, be thou cursed Cain to 
slay thy brother Abel, if thou wilt. All things that 
we ordained festival, turn from their offices to black 
funeral . . . our bridal Aowqts serve for a buried corse. 
I stood on the level of a full-charged conspiracy, and 
give thanks to you that choked it. Anger is like a 
full hot horse, who being allowed his way, self-mettle 
tires him. They have all been touched, and found 
base metal; for they have all denied him. Upon 
your sword sit laurel victory, and smooth success be 
strewed before your feet. Metellus Cimber throws 
before thy seat an humble heart. I see the jewel best 
enamelled will lose its beauty, and though gold 
abides still that other touch, yet often touching will 
wear gold. Now will he sit under a medlar tree. I 
will not meddle with it [conscience] ; it is a dangerous 
thing; it makes a man a coward; a man cannot 
steal, but it accuseth him. I am not sick, if Brutus 
have in hand any exploit worthy the name of honour. 
Have you not love enough to bear with me, when 
that rash humour which my mother gave me, makes 
me forgetful ? The tyrannous and bloody act i" 
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done ; the most arch deed of piteous massacre, that 
ever yet this land was^ guilty of. I do not much 
dislike the matter but the manner of his speech. My 
gracious lord, I tender you my service, such as it is, 
being tender, raw and young. I will give my sceptre 
for a palmer's walking staff. 

35. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Weep your tears into the channel, till the lowest 
stream do kiss the most exalted shores of all. There 
you have sat the livelong day, with patient expectation 
to see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome. As 
iEneas, our great ancestor, bore upon his shoulder 
from the flames of Troy the old Anchises, so did I 
the tired Caesar from the waves of Tiber. Indeed, 
they say the senators to-morrow mean to establish 
Csesar as a king. Are you not moved when all the 
sway of earth shakes like a thing unfirm ? Csesar's 
spirit shall in these confines, with a monarch's voice, 
cry * Havoc,' and let slip the dogs of war. Provide 
me presently a riding suit, no costlier than would 
fit a franklin's housewife. Let but the commons 
hear this testament, and they would go and kiss dead 
Caesar's wounds. Ever note, Lucilius, when love 
begins to sicken and decay, it uses an enforced 
ceremony. I sent to you for gold to pay my legions 
which you denied me ; was that done like Cassius ? 
I myself have letters of the selfsame tenour. 

For ever and for ever, farewell, Cassius ! 
If we do meet again, why, we shall smile ; 
If not, why, then this parting was well made. 
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Slippery people, whose love is never linked to the 
deserver, till his deserts are passed. Come, I have 
learned that fearful commenting is leaden servitor to 
dull delay. You shall find there a man who is the 
abstract of all faults. Brief abstract and record of 
tedious days, rest thy unrest on England's lawful 
earth. He was not sad; for he would shine on those 
that made their looks by his ; he was not merry, 
which seemed to tell them his remembrance lay in 
Egypt with his joy. 

36. 

What made all-honoured, honest, Roman Brutus 
with the armed rest, courtiers of beauteous freedom, 
to drench the Capitol ? but that they would have one 
man but a man. When valour preys on reason, it 
eats the sword it fights with. Throw my heart 
against the flint and hardness of my fault, which, 
being dried with grief, will break to powder. Give 
me a staff of honour for mine age, but not a sceptre 
to control the world. The hunt is up, the morn is 
bright and gay, the fields are fragrant and the woods 
are green. For now I stand as one upon a rock, 
environed with a wilderness of sea. Thy grandsire 
loved thee well; many a time he danced thee on his 
knee; sung thee asleep ; his loving breast thy pillow. 
Be not denied access ; stand at her doors ; and tell 
them, there thy fixed foot shall grow, till thou have 
audience. It will become thee well to act my woes ; 
she will attend it better in thy youth than in a 
nuncio of more grave aspect. Here, wear this jewel 
for me, it is my picture, refme it not, it has no 
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tongue to vex you. Remember, Sir... your isle, 
which stands at Neptune's park, ribbed and paled 
in with rocks unscaleable, and roaring waters. What 
kin are you to me? what countryman? w^hat 
name ? what parentage ? Such is now the duke's 
condition, that he misconstrues all that you have 
done. The wretched animal heaved forth such 
groans ; and the big round tears covered one another 
down his innocent nose in piteous chase. Know you 
not, master, to some kind of men their graces serve 
them but as enemies? Nature presently distilled 
Helen's cheek but not her heart, Cleopatra's majesty, 
Atalanta's better part, sad Lucretia's modesty. 

37' 
I have neither the scholar's melancholy which is 
emulation, nor the musician's which is fantastical, 
nor the courtier's which is proud, nor the soldier's 
which is ambitious, nor the lawyer's which is politic, 
nor the lady's which is nice, nor the lover's which is 
all these ; but it is a melancholy of mine own. I will 
example you with thievery ; the sun's a thief, and 
with his great attraction robs the sea; the moon's an 
arrant thief, and her pale fire she snatches from the 
sun; the sea's a thief, whose liquid surge resolves 
the moon into salt tears ; the earth's a thief, that 
feeds and breeds by a composture stolen from general 
excrement. Kindness, nobler ever than revenge, and 
nature, stronger than his just occasion, made him 
give battle to the lioness. Thus can the demigod, 
authority, make us pay down for our offence by 
weight. The body-politic is a horse whereon the 
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governor doth ride, who, newly in the seat, that it 
may know he can command, lets it straight feel 
the spur. I would commune with you of such 
things that want no ear but your's. The poor beetle 
that we tread upon, in corporal sufferance finds a 
pang as great as when a giant dies. The climate 
is delicate, the air most sweet, fertile the isle, the 
temple much surpassing the common praise it bears. 
I, with my hand, at midnight held your head, and 
like the watchful minutes to the hour, still and anon 
cheered up the heavy time. His majesty, tendering 
my person's safety, hath appointed this conduct to 
convey me to the Tower. Come, I will conduct you 
to the sanctuary. I, dreading that her purpose was 
of more danger, did compound for her a certain stuff. 
I beseech your grace wherefore you have commanded 
of me these most poisonous compounds. 

38. 

Prosper this realm, keep it from civil broils ! 

Combat with adverse planets in the heavens ! 
And wherefore crave you combat or with whom ? No 
simple man that sees this jarring discord of nobility, 
but that it doth presage some ill event. He strives in 
this little world of man to out-scorn the too-and-fro 
conflicting wind and rain. To both their deaths shalt 
thou be accessory. If I should be ? I had rather be a 
peddler: far be it from my heart, the thought thereof ! 
My gracious sovereign, now in Devonshire, as I by 
friends am well advertised, Sir Edward Courtney, 
and the haughty prelate... are in arms. What 
peremptory, eagle-sighted eye dares look upon the 
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heaven of her brow, that is not blinded by her 
majesty ? If they perceive dissension in our looks, 
how will they be provoked to wilful disobedience, and 
rebel ? Are they not now upon the western shore, 
safe conducting the rebels from the ships ? My lord, 
there needs no such apology ; I rather do beseech you 
pardon me. Plenty and peace breed cowards ; hard- 
ness ever to hardiness is mother. But I will chastise 
this high-minded creature. Make us thy ministers 
of chastisement, that we may praise thee in thy victory. 
And now and then an ample tear trilled down her 
delicate cheek : it seemed she was a queen over her 
passion ; who most rebel-like, sought to be king over 
her; There present to her, as sometime Margaret 
did to thy father, steeped in Rutland's blood — a 
handkerchief. If that your moody, discontented souls 
do, through the clouds, behold this present hour, even 
for revenge mock my destruction. For the Roman 
eagle, from south to west on wing soaring aloft, 
lessened herself, and in the beams of the sun so 
vanished. Could you not have told him as you were 
lessoned ? 

Glo. : Fairer than tongue can make thee, let me 
have patient leisure to excuse myself. 

Anne : Fouler than heart can think thee, thou 
canst make no excuse current, but to hang thyself. 

39. 

When clouds are seen, wise men put on their 

cloaks; when great leaves fall, then winter is at 

hand; when the sun sets, who doth not look for 

night ? In winter's tedious nights, sit by the fire with 
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goody old folks. And tell them, 'tis the queen and 
her allies that stir the king against the duke my bro- 
ther. And thus he clothed his naked villainy with 
old, odd ends, stolen forth of Holy Writ ; and seemed 
a saint, when most he played the devil. This twenty 
years, this rock and these demesnes have been my 
world. Go, fellow, go, return unto thy lord ; bid him 
not fear the separated councils. At Worcester must 
his body be interred, for so he willed it. My lord of 
Ely, when I was last in Holborn^ I saw good straw- 
berries in your garden there. O let me think on 
Hastings; and be gone to Brecknock, while my fearful 
head is on. But tell me first, is young George Stan- 
ley living ? He is, my lord, and safe in Leicester town. 

And now I fear that fatal prophecy that Henry, 

bom at Monmouth, should win all, and Henry, bom 
at Windsor, should lose all. In thirteen battles, 
Salisbury overcame ! Henry the fifth he first trained 
to the wars ; whilst any tmmp did sound, or dmm 
stmck up, his sword did never leave striking in the 
field. Hath not thy rose a canker, Somerset ? Hath 
not thy rose a thom, Plantagenet ? Hany of Here- 
ford, Lancaster, and Derby am I ; who ready here do 
stand in arms, to prove, by heaven's grace, and my 
body's valour in lists on Thomas Mowbray, duke of 
Norfolk. When once he was mature for man, 
in Britain where was he that could stand up his 
parallel ? The Panonians and Dalmatians, for their 
liberties, are now in arms, — z, precedent which, not 
to read, would shew the Britons cold : so Csesar 
shall not find them. 
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